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THE MOORE & WHITE 
Improved ROTARY SCREEN 











Points of Superiority 





Greater Capacity 
Cleaner Stock 
Lower Maintenance Cost 
Fool-Proof 
Compact 
Reasonably Priced 


Complete Information and Prices 
Upon Request 








THE MOORE & WHITE 
COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1886 
North Philadelphia Station, Penna. R. R., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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SULPHUR BURNERS 


HE efficiency of the Rorary 

SuLPHUR BurRNER is so_ well 
known as to need no comment here. 
We have built it in Canada for many 
years in sizes 36” x 8’ 0” to 48” x 20’ 
0”. Self Feeds for dry sulphur. Melt- 
ing Tanks with piping systems and 
steam Plug cocks, Combustion Cham- 
bers and direct connected Electric 
Drives are also part of our product. 





ACID RESISTING BRONZE 


E have a most complete EquipMENT OF 
PATTERNS covering all types of Valves, 
Fittings, Pipe and Specials. 

We have provided some of the largest Sul- 
phite producers in Canada with complete 
equipment. ' 

Analysis to customer’s specifications. 





FLAT SCREENS 


NE Canadian Sulphite Mill uses 
138 of our Hymac_ INCLINED 
ScrEENS (Patented). Many others are 
users in less degree of Flat or Inclined. 
We use a special Cam that is of chilled 
cast iron, ground to size. Its shape im- 
parts a quick upward blast which frees the 
plate of foreign matter and a slow down- 
ward motion which ensures the maximum 
production. There are many other fea- 
tures that warrant investigation. 





THE HYDRAULIC MACHINERY CO., LIMITED. 


MONTREAL, QUE. 
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PENNSYLVANIA FIELD 











Mother nature showed a decided preference when she 
made the crude oil deposits in the Pennsylvania Region. 
A few million years, as reckoned by geologists and 
astronomers, is not a long time; but this short period | 
accounts for the fact that Crude Petroleums from the 
Pennsylvania Region are of Paraffin Base, and the 
rest of the continent must satisfy its local pride with | 
the inferior grade Asphaltum Base Petroleums. 


Oils refined from Pennsylvania Crude do not need to 
be treated with acid in the process of refining and 
possess that indefinable quality that makes one oil 
outlive another of identical analysis and color as much | | 
as three times thus nature has taken millions of | | ! 
years to accomplish what refiners try to do in a few 


minutes. y 4 
? © 
Yv 
“y) 


WAVERLY LUBRICATION is refined from Penn- N 
sylvania Paraffin Base Crude and only from selected > ‘ il 
wells in the Pennsylvania field. It is rated highest in \Y s 
all tests and we can show you facts and figures proving Greases 
that WAVERLY LUBRICATION has reduced lubri- 
cation cost materially wherever used. We would be 
glad to submit these facts to any industrial company 
Esteli tome o) iviaoham esaehucmeltt mole stela 











The Waverly Oil and Grease Charts 
show correct lubrication for over 500 


standard make machines 


Send for Them 


Waverly Oil Works Co. 


5407-54th STREET PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Established 44 years 








100°. PURE 
IPE! i SYLVA! 1A 
OIL 
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LUBRICATORS-OIL FILTERS ~ OILING SYSTEMS~ACCESSORIES 
OIL STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS 


Oiling System Accessories 


Phenix Sight Flow Indicator 


R. P. No. 12—Sight Feed Oiler 
Four-Window 


R. P. Cleat Vision Feed : 
Oiler No. 20 R. P.—Multiple Sight Feed Oiler 


S. F BOWSER & CO. INC. 


LUBRICATION ENGINEERS AND 
ForT WAYNE INDIANA 
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She Only True All Under feed, 
dide-cleaning Stoker 


With the development of an all-underfeed side-cleaning stoker 
SN ? all the:advantages of a multiple retort underfeed stoker are 
5. made available for smaller sized boilers and for existing plants 


a," Me with low set boilers. No longer is it necessary to be satisfied 
’ 








overfeed. The successful adaptation of the all-underfeed prin- 
ciple with deep retorts and simple but complete control insures 
4 high capacity and maximum efficiency. 
In the 


“Lateral Retort” Stoker 


ae. coal is underfed to the central retort by successive, controlled 


Fee 
( S 3 with a side-cleaning stoker that is part underfeed and part 


a yy 


VOTOONET PHN 


strokes of a steam driven ram and pusher blocks. It is then 
underfed to the several lateral retorts by an auxiliary, sep- 
arately controlled steam. cylinder. 

Note that at all times the coal is underfed; 
at no time is it overfed onto side grates as in 
other side-cleaning stokers. 

A full description of this great advance in 
stoker design is given in Bulletin N7. Ask for it. 


SANFORD RILEY STOKER CO. 
. WORCESTER, MASS. 





















Here are shown three 
“Lateral” Retort” stok- 
ers installed under 360 
H. P. B. & W. boilers. 
They replaced hand- 
fired furnaces. This 
change has made pos- 
sible a saving of several 
tons of coal per day 
while two less firemen 
are required. 
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The Second 


XHIBIT spaces are being 
taken rapidly. Has your 
sales department selected 
yours yet? If not, write now 
for diagram and costs of 


spaces. 


Fhe Paper Exposition will 
be on the MAIN FLOOR 
of the Grand Central Pal- 
ace this year. 
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S Sa ing—your income tax would erobebly 
tet “choke an elephant.” But no one 
man can ever know it all. However, the 
Paper Exposition projects all the knowledge 
that has been gained by thousands as on a 
screen so you may gather quickly the things 
which will benefit you particularly. 


Remember the TIME and the PLACE. 


Grand Central Palace 
New York City 
Week of April 7th 


One trade paper wrote about last year’s Exposi- 
tion: “The various booths devoted to machinery 
and apparatus, mill supplies and equipment had 
a full quota of interested visitors all eager to see 
or be told about the latest thing in the mechanics 
of screening, slicing and pumping; the filtration 
of water, sedimentation and recovery of waste, or 
perhaps the best method of making rosin size. For 
the engineer, superintendents or the technical man 


* im agpulp or paper mill some of the exhibitors gave 


continuous demonstrations of the operations of 
various modern inventions.” 


No matter how much you know about paper—or how 
successful you are—you can get useful and helpful in-— 
formation from the various exhibits and lectures. It will 
pay you to have all your department heads, as well as 
yourself, spend one or several days at this Exposition. 


PAPER INDUSTRIES EXPOSITION, Grand Central Palace, New York. City 
UTTER 
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Typical Installation of Triple Effect Evaporator Handling Black Liquor in a Large Pulp Mill 


Here’s Another Paper Company that Profits 
by a Swenson Installation. Why Not You? 


If you use the soda or sulphate process, Swenson re- 
claiming machinery will meet every requirement. Our 
more than 30 years’ experience enables us to render you 
a real service in solving special problems. Whiting Cor- 
poration’s complete manufacturing facilities are back of 
Swenson products. 





Submit your evaporator problems to Swenson. Bulletin 


P-123 on request. > aero he pled te 

lems invol evapo- 

SWENSON EVAPORATOR CO. Sion tiie ages 8 
(Subsidiary of Whiting Corporation) a moderate charge. 








Main Office and Works: HARVEY, ILL. (Chicago Suburb) 


=) SWENSON 


EVAPORATORS - ae peek li 
Pulp Mill Machinery ~ cicous Guctatiiance 
Beet Sugar Equipment - Be en pny os peated 
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PYROFILL 


MONOLITHIC ROOFS 

















Bogalusa Paper Company, Bogalusa, La. 
Architect: James L. 
23,000 sq. ft. Pyrofill D 














Stops roof sweating 
in machine rooms 


Paper mills the country over are finding 
Pyrofill gypsum roofs the surest and 
most economical protection against roof 
sweating and its attendant evils. 


The same superior heat-insulating qual- 
ity of this poured-in-place dense gypsum 
deck which checks condensation also 
prevents excessive heat losses, reduces 
the number of air changes needed, cuts 
down fuel bills. 


Pyrofill decks are easily and safely erected 
in winter weather. Their light weight 
means sharp savings in supporting steel. 
They are fireproof and permanent; up- 
keep is negligible. 


There is a type of Pyrofill (poured-in- 
place) or Pyrobar (precast) to suit every 
roof design. If desired we contract to 
erect them. Write for estimates or other 
information. 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
World’s Largest Producers of Gypsum Products 
General Offices: Dept. D, 205 W. Monroe St., Chicago, IIL 
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Mi_wavukeg Avupitorrum, Covertnc One Entire City Biocx, 320x420 Feet, Scene or THtrp EpUCATIONAL GRAPHIC 
Arts EXposITION AND Firth ANNUAL CONVENTION OF ASSOCIATION OF PRINTING House CRAFTSMEN 


To the Paper Maker and Paper Trade, and to the Manufacturer 
of Equipment Serving These Industries: 


The Craftsmen Hand You 
This Great Opportunity 


[OP ccstives MANAGERS, Superintendents, Foremen, and ex- 





ecutives generally of the Paper, Printing, Lithographic and 

Allied Trades—the ones who buy equipment. or are consulted 
on all purchases, and who are personally responsible for operating 
results—will be at the , 


“ee ee ewe eeere een es Se - 
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Milwaukee Educational 


Graphic Arts Exposition 
August 18 to 23, 1924 


@ The Advertiser and the Buyer of Printing will also be there in unusual numbers. 
@ 150,000 visitors who are directly interested will be there to meet you and talk 
with you about your products. 
@ Surely you cannot afford to miss this unparalleled opportunity to get the un- 
divided attention of this vast buying power. 


@ How much more effective future calls of your salesman will be with the closer 
*s. acquaintanceship, more intimate knowledge of your products and practical dem- 
~s,_ onstration as a background! 
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No greater economy in selling your goods has ever 
been available. More prospects will be present at 
this exposition every day than your entire sales force 
could visit in a year. 
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Address all communications to 
Milwaukee Graphic Arts 
Exposition, Inc. 
Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Will You Help Solve the Problems 


of the Paper Industry? 


HERE never were quite so many problems in the paper industry, all 
claiming attention at the same fime, as right now. 

There never was a time in the paper industry when strong, cen- 
tral headquarters, and on-the-job, up-to-the-minute, masterful, directive, 
problem-solving leadership was as much needed as right now! 

What are some of these problems? First and foremost is overpro- 
duction. 

Due to the stimulus of the war, production in paper in this country was 
largely augmented; in 1919 the production of all classes of paper was 
6,190,000 tons. In 1920 we produced 7,335,000 tons—a jump of over a 
million tons in one year. In 1921 it dropped back to 5,356,000 tons due to 
the heavy deflation of that year. In 1922 production again jumped up to 
7,017,000 tons, and in 1923 it was 7,200,000 tons. During the last six 
months of 1923 some eight additional chemical fibre mills came into opera- 
tion in the United States, and five more are in prospect for 1924. 

Paper production for the four years 1920 to 1924 inclusive is at the 
rate of 6,727,000 tons per annum, whereas from 1914 to 1919 the average 
was in the neighborhood of 5,500,000 tons. The increased production has 
been heavy and excessive, but it could have been absorbed and leave a very 
healthy market in the United States except for the fact of the second prob- 
lem we are now facing, namely, excessive imports. 

In 1922 the total imports of paper of all grades into the United States 
was, in round figures, $85,855,000. The imports in 1923 rose to the tre- 
mendous sum of $116,137,795—an increase of over $30,000,000 in one year, 
and that on top of a market sick from an attempt to absorb its heavy over- 
production. In addition to the heavy overproduction of paper and ex- 
cessive imports of paper, we have the problem of excessive imports of 
pulp and the heavy imports of pulpwood. The pulp imports last year 
into the United States were in round figures 39 per cent of the total pro- 
duction of pulp in the country, and the imports of pulp wood were, in round 
figures, 40 per cent greater than the year 1922. 

These problems of domestic overproduction and excessive importation 
of both chemical and mechanical pulp as well as the finished paper are suffi- 
cient in themselves to produce the great variety of problems which we find 
confronting us today in the paper industry. In addition to these problems 
we have those connected with the basic change going on in the wrapping 
paper division, where the pronounced preference by users and consumers 
of wrapping paper is in favor of papers made from sulphate pulp instead of 
sulphite pulp. The manufacturers of ground wood and sulphite wrappings 
find themselves today with only 50 per cent of the market which they 
enjoyed fourteen years ago, and yet the paper and pulp mill installations 
for the manufacture of these sulphite and ground wood papers is somewhat 
larger than it was fourteen years ago, when they had twice the tonnage 
demand that they have for their papers today. What is going to become of 
this excessive installation? Who is paying any attention to the solving 
of these basic problems? Who are the interested parties and how can the 


problems be solved? 
(Continued on Page 1825) 
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| Cut Plant Painting Costs 


These Three Essentials 
Save You 30% to 50% on 
Plant Painting 


Vortex paints are full bodied oil 

paints of the highest quality for in- 

terior or exterior use. hey are A handy man at your plant can 

specially prepared for mechanical easily operate the equipment and we 

application. will instruct him how to handle it We loan you the Vortex Equip- 

properly. ment. It operates on a different prin- 

ciple than ordinary spray painters 
—longer range, greater speed, and 
confined paint delivery make for 
better, cleaner and less costly results. 


VORTEX PAINT 
OUR DEMONSTRATION OFFER 


If you have painting to do we will 
send Paint, Vortex Equipment and 
a Demonstrator to your Plant to 
show you just what we have. If you 
do not approve the demonstration 
you may send everything back to 
us and-you will have incurred no ex- 
pense. Write us now. 


VORTEX 
PAINTER EQUIPMENT 





The Vortex 
Method is dif- 
ferent. A good 
many Plants 
have increased 
their Light 
and Produc- 
tion by this low 
cost system— 
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These are some of the questions we are hearing from all quarters these 
days. The United States has only one-seventeenth of the population of 
the world, yet this country consumes one-half of the paper production of 
the world. It presents to the world today the biggest consuming market 
for paper on earth. We use the word “Presents” in its literal sense, for 
the other paper-making countries of the world are swamping this country 
with their paper products, because it is the only market in the world to 
which they can ship such products and get good, hard American dollars 
for it. There are people in the paper industry who believe that the Ameri- 
can paper market existed primarily for the sustenance of the American 
paper manufacturer, but neither the publicists, our congressmen, nor the 
public at large, nor the paper mill manufacturers seem to think so, for 
although we have custom laws and duties on some classes of paper, yet there 
is none on newsprint, of which there was imported last year alnfost $100,- 
000,000 worth without duty. It is freely charged that a great deal of higher 
grade paper has come into this country falsely classified which ought to pay 
duty, but which came in as newsprint and was sold for the higher grade 
paper at prices under cost figures of the American producers. 

Go to almost any Eastern or Southern town in the United States of 
any importance and here is what you will see—merchants and manufac- 
turers paying good, American money to buy advertising in supposedly 
American papers, all of which advertising is printed upon German or other 
foreign newsprint. If you will walk down the streets of these towns you 
will see hordes of shoppers pouring forth from the stores and shops, bearing 
home purchases wrapped up in foreign paper, and it is freely charged that 
a great deal of this wrapping paper comes in falsely classified and pays 
little or no duty, the only beneficiary being the foreign manufacturer, for- 
eign labor, and foreign government and the pirate importers, the sufferers 
being the American manufacturer, the American workman, and the Ameri- 
can Government. 

This import question is the livest problem in the present situation. The 
import evasions and abuses have been going on for past years and are still 
going on at a constantly increasing rate. Up to date nobody has made any 
investigation or taken any steps toward an investigation except one man 
in New York who recently had the nerve to propose a plan of investigation, 
only to have it immediately “sat upon” by people who believe it is their 
prerogative to do it, and yet have not moved a finger to remedy the situation. 

It is time something was done. The American paper mill manufac- 
turers and the American paper merchants are to hold their conclave in New 
York City on April 8th, and we hope that every mill man and every decent 
American paper merchant will go to that convention, determined to support 
some aggressive, collective, intelligent plan for an immediate survey, par- 
ticularly of the import situation. 

There is not a paper manufacturer in the United States who does not 
know, to his sorrow, that import papers and foreign-made paper products 
are being dumped into this country contrary to law and for the sole purpose 
of depriving the American paper manufacturer, American labor in those 
mills, and the American paper merchant of their markets. 

What is eVerybody’s knowledge is nobody’s business. We all know that 
the American paper market is facing domination by the foreigners. Are 
there enough red-blooded American manufacturers in the country to put 
up a winning fight for it? 
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Shuler @ Benninghofen 


“Miami Woolen Mills HAMILTON, OHIO 





ESTABLISHED EIGHTEEN FIFTY-EIGHT 
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IONEER manufacturers of American felts for 
paper makers’ use. We manufacture felts 
suitable for use in making every variety of 
paper, pulp or board. Seamless woven felts. 
Cylinder Wet Felts for “nine points” straw. 
Top and bottom felts for fast running ma- 
chines on board. Super Fine Fourd. Wet 

> and Press felts for writing, book and bond 

papers. Hamilton Sateen Weave Top and 

Bottom felts with a one-sided finish for 

board give better satisfaction to the user than any other make 

of one-sided finish felts. They run longer and never “roll on 

the edge.” For use in combination with the Sateen Weave 

felts we recommend our “A” Plate Press felts. These latter 

stand at the head of the Plate Press felt class. Board makers 

use our “A” Plate Press felts in preference to one-sided Press 

felts, as both sides of the “A” Plate Press felt can be used. Be- 

sides there is no danger of making badly marked board at 

night, after roping and washing our “A” Plate Press felt, 
should the latter be turned bottom side up. 


Samples of felts and jackets will be submitted and prices on 
your sizes will be quoted upon request. 
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SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1832 


The Largest Machine Knife Makers in the World 





1624 SoutH WesTERN AVENUE, CHiIcAGo, ILL. St. Remi St. anp Acorn Ave., MONTREAL, QUE. 
FitcHBurG, Mass. 

i Se. icone i * ce oe Se 'jekn NB 

Memphis, Tenn. Seattle, Wash. New York City 

PRODUCTS: Knives—anvil, barker, chipper, hog, CHIPPER KNIVES 


Made either Solid Steel or — Cotes oe. 

number of knives wanted; length FR pend nd 
make of machine, also send sketch of a Fa A to show size and pos 

tion of slots. State whether you want regular edge or double angle See 


When ordering Barker Knives, state number wanted, number of | knives. 


aueaher in set, length, width and thickness. Give name and number of PAPER TRIMMING KNIVES 


machi: ine. 
Highest grade steel to hold a cutting edge. When ordering be sure 


to state the name of one, cutter machine, give total wy % of knif 
width, thickness, widt bevel. Give number of holes, diameter ol 
holes, and number of FnB to inch. Also the distance in inches 
from back of knife to center of holes. 

HOG, RAG, ETC., KNIVES 


PAPER TRIMMING KNIFE We also manufacture a complete Hin line ef Hog, Rag, Planer, and Stop 
Cutter Knives, Bed Plates an lades. Write our nearest office 


FILES for particulars. 


SIMONDS HARD EDGE HACK 


A large stock of mill and machine shop files cn hand. Orders filled 

ptl Include in your next order a dozen of the Simonds Special 
Gross-Cut Saw Files. Outwear other styles for Cross-Cut or Circular 
aw Filing. 


Blades are non-breaking and for general 
use are the best, most serviceable, and 
economical blades on the market. In stock 
in all standard sizes. 


CIRCULAR CUTTERS 


paper, planer, rag, stop cutter; Saws—band, circular, 

drag; hack, inserted tooth; Bed Plates; Circular Cut- 

ters; Circular Slitters; Files; Doctor Blades. 
BARKER KNIVES 















ClxuvLAR CIRCULAR 
CUTTER SLITTER 


Simonds Circular Knives are made of fin- 
est saw steel. When sending your or- 
der at diameter, thickness, size of hole, 
whether beveled on one or both sides and 
how deep bevel is to run. 


INSERTED TOOTH CUT-OFF 
SAW 










This style Inserted Tooth Cut-Off Saw 
made any diameter, 36” to 96”, has 43 
peatedly demonstrated its econom 

large pump mills. The teeth stay in. 

are easily renewed. The saw always re- 
mains the same diameter. It makes a 
smooth, fast cut. Write for prices, giving . 
size saw you are interested in. We also 
manufacture all styles and sizes of Solid 
Tooth Circular Saws, Drag Saws, and 
Band Saws. 
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Announcing the “American” 
Totally Enclosed 
Deep Well Turbine Head! 


Totally enclosed, this new motor driven 
head has great rigidity of construction, 
and counteracts any vibration from mov- 
ing parts in the turbine. 


It is equipped with Kingsbury water 
cooled thrust bearing, and provision is 
made for complete drainage of all waste 
oils and water. The discharge in this 
new design is located below ground, 
which makes for an unusually compact 


and neat -installation. 


Easy access is had through two openings 
to the interior of the head. 


Literature describing this new head 
7s available; ask for zt! 


THE AMERICAN WELL WORKS 


General Office and Works ago Office 
PN Ueto): 7.\ ILL heer! NATIONAL Bank BLoG 


DISTRICT SALES se 
Memphis, Tenn. 


New York Cit Detroit, Mich. Atlanta, Ga. Omaha, Los Aageien, Cal. 
(Domestic and Export) St. Paul, Minn. Birmingham, Ala. Grand et Neb. City, Utah West Palm Beach, Fila. 
Philadelphia St. Louis, Mo. Almyra, Ark. Denver, Colo. Seattle, Wash. Charlotte, N. C. 
* gg Kansas City, Mo. Dallas, Texas San Francisvo, Cal. Calgary, Alta., Canada New Orleans, La. 
Cleveland, Ohio Joplin, Mo. Edmonton, Alta., Canada Jacksonville, Fla. 
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Flexible Tightness— 


A Distinguishing Feature of 


(Tu rner BaffleW alls) 


be gas-tight is the first requirement of any baffle. 
But unless it is also flexible, the baffle cannot remain 
tight permanently. 





. YT PER 3°. °". 





Feit 


RO SIO 









Turner Baffle Walls are flexible. 
They are unharmed by the sud- 

den temperature changes and 

severe firing conditions that - 
would wreck a rigid wall. Their 
unique construction of Turner 
Tile and plastic allows for the 
expansion and contraction of 









Turner Tile showing corrugated faces and dove-tail 
ends. The corrugations provide flexibility without 
sacrificing the tightness of the wall. 









> SEC ——e 


the boiler tubes, the setting and 
the wall itself. 






Because Turner Baffles can be 
built at any required angle to 
the tubes, they have made pos- 
sible the correction of many 
serious operating difficulties. 


Write for the “Turner Baffle 


Detail of Construction, showing Turner Tile and Book’’. It is full of valuable in- 


plastic, footing blocks and stretcher course of fire i 
brick. The joint between the bottom of the tube formation on the baffling and 


blocks and the top of the bridge wall can be left . f 4 
» with or without clearance, as desired. operation of water tube boilers. 

























The Engineer Company 
17 Battery Place New York City 
Branch Offices in the Larger Cities 
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Quiet - Efficient - Clean 


James Reducers are the 
Ultimate Drive 


Where cleanliness is necessary—in 
the manufacture of fine paper, in 
dairy and food establishments, in 
the manufacture of fine chemicals 
or dyes — any place where large 
belts or open gears may not be used 
because of probable spoilage of 
product through dust or grease, 
that’s the place to use James Speed 
Reducers. 


Efficient? Yes, of course! 
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The Gear Members of James Redacers are centrally 
ame and move in the same direction in an oil 
ath. 


Their design eliminates overhanging strain. It re- 
daces vibration and friction toa minimum. There 
are three times as many teeth in contact as in any 
other form of speed reduction. 


But more than that, they're clean. 


They are self contained, and a spe- 
ciallyconstructed oiling system pre- 
vents the leakage of oil around 
shafts and assures absolute cleanli- 
ness where cleanliness is essential. 
Let us show you the advantages of 


James Speed Reducers. 


They are backed by the guarantee 
of a pioneer manufacturer. 





The D. O. James Manufacturing Co. 


1120 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, IIl. 


D.O.JAM 
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Reducing Delays on 
Cutting Machines 


Every operator on this long row of cutting machines 
in the Champion Coated Paper Mills has complete con- 
venient control of the starting, speed adjusting, and 

| stopping of the machine. And to eliminate troubles and 
| delays—experience has shown this paper company that 
the Cutler-Hammer Constant Time Limit Acceleration 
igs prow ce are best suited. C-H Pash Button Start and Stop Station in civcle at 
efinite accelerating period is selected and once the right; Speed Adjusting Rheostat at left of operator. 
adjustment is made the motors are always brought up to 
speed in this time. The C-H Push Button Start and 
Stop Station and the Speed Adjusting Rheostat are 
placed to right and left of the operator, respectively— 
affording instant and convenient control. 


Motors and Operators Protedied 


Incorporated in the Controller design are the Protective De- 
vices which prevent damage to the motor due to overloads and, 
in case of power coming on after an interruption of the supply 
—the No-Voltage Release Relay prevents injury to operator 
following unexpected starting of the motor and cutter. 
After the power is off, the “Start” button of the push 
button station must be pressed. 

For every motor application, there is a type of Cutler- 
Hammer Starter or Controller that best meets conditions and 
gives the user the results desired. Any of the C-H offices 
are ready to give you detailed information promptly. 


THE CUTLER-HAMMER MFG. CO. 
4 Motor Control Department 
Works: MILWAUKEE and NEW YORK 
Offices and Agents in Principal Cities 
; Northern Electric Co., Ltd., Canada Close-up of one of the 20 C-H Automatic Controllers mounted 
on gallery with Reliance motors driving cutting machines. 


AUTOMATIC CONTROLLERS. 
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Don’t Guess— Know! 


The Great Demand of the Paper Industry -today is “Speed Up Production,” 





without consequent increase in the costs of Power and Labor. 





The above picture shows an UNKLE IMPROVED ROLL RAISER attached 
to a Beating Engine. It takes up little room, but accomplishes big results. 


By moving the little bar marked ‘‘A,"’ the roll on any Beating Engine can be 
raised or lowered to any desired position, so that the beater engineer knows 
all of the time that he is getting the best possible production. He also knows 
positively just how far the roll is from the Bed Plate. 


Uniform stock can be provided day in and day out, and if changed, the roll 
can again be put at the exact place required, in a minute. 


Griley-Unkle Engineering Co. 
First National Bank Building, Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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4! Speed Up Production | 


is This Speeds Up Production, gives the exact stock desired, eliminates all acci- 
dents and many shut downs. 








| It costs money to furnish Power for a Beating Engine these days. Isn't it 
desirable, then, to get the largest possible output from each beater? THE 
UNKLE IMPROVED ROLL RAISER will pay for itself in a short time in In- 
creased Production, not mentioning More Uniform, and therefore Better 
Beating, the elimination of accidents, and the time consumed to change the 
roll as is done in all mills today. 








We will be pleased to give you more detailed information and prices. Please~ | 
write us now. , 


. | Griley-Unkle Engineering Co. 


First National Bank Building, Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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Reached 83 tons production 
in first month of operation ! 








Machine 2 #&# Production 


DATE _— Efficiency 
“ 


Per Min. 
Sth Jan. 4:00 P.M. to 5:00 P.M. 620 mer oe 
7th Jan. 11:00 P.M. to 8th Jan. 11:00 P.M. 620 55.6 
8th Jan. 11:00 P.M. to 9th Jan. 11:00 P.M. 620 78.7 
9th Jan. 11:00 P.M. to 10th Jan. 11:00 P.M. 610 84.2 
10th Jan. 11:00 P.M. to 11th Jan. 11:00 P.M. 610—675 75.4 


(Speed changed at noon) 


11th Jan. 11:00 P.M. to 12th Jan. 11:00 P.M. 675 80.7 
*12th Jan. 11:00 P.M. to 14th Jan. 11:00 P.M. 675 72.0 





TRY 
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Compared with ALL OTHER 


methods of couching paper 
on Fourdrinier Machines the 


KENWOOD GUARD BOARD 
and KENWOOD TAN JACKETS 
COMBINATION IS BEST 


That is a strong statement—but the 
PROOF is strong. Actual running 
experience indicates that this combi- 
nation develops the maximum of pro- 
duction with greatest freedom from 
breaks at lowest couching cost of 
ANY method. Comparatively inex- 
pensive to install. 


We shall be glad to explain in detail 


these remarkable economies and pro- 
duction results. 


F.C. HUYCK & SONS 


KENWOOD MILLS, | ° KENWOOD MILLS LTD. 
Albany, N. Y. 4/ Arnprior, Ontario, Canada 
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This Pipe 





—for quick installation 


ERE is the ideal pipe for paper mills 
—a fact that is confirmed by a long 
list of users in the paper industry. 


It comes to your plant ready fabricated— 
made to your exact specifications by an old- 
established organization that is known for 
accuracy in following instructions. This 
means quick installation and economy in 
erection. 


Each length of Taylor Spiral Riveted Pipe is 
tested by a pressure 50 per cent in excess of 
the specified pressure. The spiral riveted 
seam is the strongest part of the pipe— 


—for better service 








TAYLOR 








proved by tests. Pipe of this kind is much 
stronger than other type of equal gauge. 


The pipe is furnished with forged steel 
flanges. These flanges are practically un- 
breakable and therefore they are more firmly 
attached to the pipe. There is no danger of 
breaking flanges in installing the pipe and 
breakage in service is impossible. Heavily 
galvanized by the “Hot Process” in pure 
molten zinc, Taylor Spiral Riveted Pipe will 
last indefinitely. 


Sizes 3 to 42 inches. Special fittings of every 
description. Pipe is also asphalt coated if 
desired. Ask for complete specifications and 
diagrams of fittings. 


Spiral Riveted 
STEEL PIPE 


Manufactured by: 


American Spiral Pipe Works 


Main Office and Works: 
P. O. Box 485, Chicago, III. 


New York Office: 50 Church St., New York, N. Y. 
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These Vacuum Pumps Meet 
Your Requirements Fully 


OOTS Rotary Vacuum pumps were espe- 

cially designed for paper and pulp mill use. 
Paper and pulp mill engineers have specified sim- 
plicity, strength, ease of adjustment and repair, 
and positive operation as outstanding qualities 
to be considered in the purchase of pumps. Roots 
pumps meet these requirements fully —and in 
many ways beat them. 


Roots Rotary Vacuum Pumps provide positive 
displacement with power consumption in direct 
proportion to the speed and vacuum. Water is 
not churned around the case to cause excessive 
power without doing useful work. There is, 
therefore, a direct saving over other vacuum 
pumps which soon pays the difference in first 
cost. 


We know of Roots Pumps operating in paper and 
pulp mills under conditions that would be impos- 
sible with other types of pumping equipment. 


Bulletins describing Roots Equipment for 
paper and pulp mills will be sent on request. 


Forms of Drive 


Roots Rotary Vacuum Pumps 
can be arranged for any form 
of drive that is best suited for 
the installation. They are es- 
sentially slow speed machines 
and where steam is available 
they are best driven by means 
of flexible coupling from steam 
engines. They are ordinarily 
equipped with pulleys so that 
they can be belted to any con- 
venient form of power. » Where 
motor drive is required, some 
speed reduction is necessary, 
such as silent chain or gears. 
We recommend that your in- 


“ quiry state the form of drive 


that you would prefer. 








Feep Devices 
GovVERNORS 





‘The PHS EM.ROOTS CO 


Derr. 8 
CONNERSVILLE, IND. 


cago Office New 


Chi. York Office 
128 S. chigan Ave. _ Room 808 -120 Liberty St 
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ECAUSE of their known dépenda- 

bility for day-in and day-out service 
without interruption, Terry Turbines 
were selected for the C. H. Dexter & 
Sons, Inc., Paper Mill. 


The bleeder type Terry, illustrated 
below, drives a 500-kw. alternator and 
supplies steam at from 5 to 40 pounds 
pressure for heating the rolls. This low- 
pressure steam is always free from oil, 
which is a distinct advantage for work of 
this kind. 


This Terry Turbine takes the place of a 
450-kw. reciprocating engine set which 
has a higher steam consumption and 
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Terry Turbines furnish power economically 


INDUSTRY 





and eupely steam for all process work: 


which occupies at least four times the 
space. While the Terry Turbine has been 
in operation a comparatively short time, 
it has already effected a saving in coal 
and oil. A small Terry drives the hot- 
well pump in this same plant. 


Terry Turbines are the ultimate choice 
of engineers the country over. Surely you 
can make no mistake in selecting the 
turbine which a majority of men join you 
in approving. 


A Terry Engineer will be glad to tell you 
more about the economies you can derive 
from a Terry Turbine, and its applica- 
tion to your particular needs. 


THE TERRY STEAM TURBINE COMPANY 
Terry Square, Hartford, Conn. 


Offices in Principal Cities in the U.S. A. 
Also in Important Industrial Foreign Countries. 


~ THE TERRY 


_ TURBINE 


a 
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—Especially when you are buying boilers 
which you expect to last a lifetime. 


The efficiency of your boilers over 
their period of service determines their 
cost to you—not the price quoted by 
the maker. 


The difference in first cost is frequently 
offset in the first few years of service. 
It is easy to determine, for example, 
the saving in fuel you could effect by 







Chemical Co. to 
costs at the 


dd “First Cost” Alone Means Little— 
Ultimate Cost is the Important Consideration 


increasing your boiler efficiency 2% or 
5% or 10%. 


Edge Moor Boilers are built to deliver 
the highest practical efficiency under 
any given set of operating conditions. 


In choosing the boilers for your new 
power plant, consider the ultimate cost. 
The Edge Moor catalogue will help you 
to determine the figures; shall we send 
you a copy? 


These four 600 H. P. oil-fired 
Edge Moor Boilers are help- 
ing American Agricultural 


their plant at Pierce, Fla. 





EDGE MOOR IRON COMPANY 
Established 1868 
EDGE MOOR, DELAWARE 
New York Chicago St.Paul Boston Pittsburgh Charlotte 


EDGE Mi 
WaterTubel OILERS 


i oF ey = 2 ) @.*\@ ae > => > > © Tap sy WE SE - ok o>. a o>. & a=: 
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Does It Cost to Operate 
Does It Pay to Operate 





Answer the question for yourself after reviewing 
? the cost of handling your coal from the cars to the 
boilers. Every boiler room should be equipped 
with modern labor saving machinery for handling 
coal. 
Send a sketch and description of your 


boiler room and secure the recom- 
mendation of an S-A Engineer. 


STEPHENS-ADAMSON MFG. CO.., Aurora, Ill. 
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and American 
Bridge Company 


N the development of this vast country the American Bridge 
Company has played no small part. Spanning numerous 
rivers, bridging innumerable of nature’s low spots for our 

railroads and highways and serving industry with skilled steel 
fabrication, the American Bridge Co. has been a constructive 
force in American Industrial history. 


To serve industry better and more economically, savings in 
material handling have been a necessity. The use of Browning 
Locomotive Cranes to effect these savings is most gratifying to 
us. We are proud of the choice of Brownings by the American 
Bridge Company—as we are of their use by dozens of other 
nationally famous concerns. 

For your heavy material handling a Browning will prove as unquestioned 
an economy, as they have for numerous other firms. Regardless of how 


large or how small your plant may be, if the material handling problem 
enters, specify Browning and be sure of life-long service and proven economy. 


Write for descriptive catalogue and complete details. Our engineers will 
be glad to work with you—and there is no obligation. 


THE BROWNING COMPANY 
New York CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. 6. A. Chicago 
















se Church Street 664 Peopies Gas Bidg. 
Sales Agents: 

SEATTLE SALT LAKE CITY SAN FRANCISCO WASHINGTON, D. C. 

PORTLAND LOS ANGELES MONTREAL BIRMINGHAM 





BROWNING 


LOCOMOTIVE CRANES 
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HARLAND 












Drive on Laurentide High Speed Newsprint Machine 











Sectional Electric ‘Drive 











THE FIRST SUCCESSFUL METHOD OF CONTROL FOR DRIV- 
ING PAPER MACHINES BY SECTIONAL ELECTRIC MOTORS 


Still Foremost 
24 Drives in Operation Ask the Users About 


and on Order Results 















WE CAN NOW QUOTE FOR THIS 
EQUIPMENT MADE IN U. S. A. 





_ The Harland Engineering Co. of Canada Limited 


Montreal 
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Confidence 
Justified 








ONFIDENCE, whether it be in an 
individual or a locomotive crane always 
ives a feeling of deep satisfaction. The con- 
dence which the Houston Construction 
Company have in their No. 2 Brownhoist 
creeper truck crane has been justified by 
the economical and dependable service 
which their crane has given them. 


The Houston Company say of their crane, 
“After quite.a bit of investigation we pur- 
chased a Brownhoist because we consider it 
the best built machine on the market. We 
are indeed highly pleased with its operation 
and don’t think anyone can make a mistake 
in purchasing a machine of this kind.” 


The good service which this crane is giving 
on the above company’s work is typical of 
Brownhoists on all kinds of handling work. 
We would like to go over your handling 
needs with pens and tell you more about the 
economy of Brownhoist cranes. 


NS Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., Cleveland, O. 
* Branch Offices: New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh, San Franeisco, New Orleans 





BROWNHOIST 





MATERIAL 


HANDLING 





MACHINERY 
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The Zaremba Patent Evaporator 


508 Crosby Bldg. 


Easily Excels All Others in the 
Concentration of Black Liquor 


ruple Effects installed in the Covington (Va.) Mill of the West 

Virginia Pulp & Paper Company. The bodies are ten feet 
diameter by sixteen feet high. First and second effects are fitted 
with Multiport Separators, third and fourth effects fitted with 
Hughes Centrifugal Separators. Each Quadruple Effect is sup- 
plied with Surface and Barometric Condensers. 


, ‘HE equipment shown comprises two Zaremba Patent Quad- 


Capacity of installation is 350,000 gallons black liquor per 
twenty-four hours, concentrating from 8° Be. to 34° Be. Entrain- 
ment Loss as determined in service is one-tenth of one per cent. 


: 


ZAREMBA COMPANY 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
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FROM . 


ACID PROOF CHEMICAL STONEWARE 
MAURICE A. KNIGHT 


ae aca AKRON, OHIO 


Acid Proof Drainer or Blow Pit Tile Figure 140-B is designed 
primarily for use as a false bottom in blow pits in pulp mills, but 
finds many other uses where a perforated false bottom is required. 
The holes can be made of any diameter and set as close together 
as wanted, and of either the straight or taper type (self-cleaning 
non-clogging). The arch construction gives this type of perforated 
tile greater strength than the flat type shown under No. 138. Ad- 
vise your requirements as to design, size and number and bore 
and spacing of holes. 


Standard or usual sizes are: 
12” long, 6” wide, 2” thick. 
18” long, 12” wide, 3” thick. 
Figure 140-B 18” long, 18” wide, 4” thick. 
Acid Proof Drainer or Blow Pit Tile 


Large Acid Proof Tower Base Tile. Figure 136 
Standard Sizes: 





3” x 15” x 30”. Also made to order in 
4” x 18” x 36”. sizes as required. Send 
6” x 24” x 42”. us measurements. 


Used as base tile to support packing in large sulphuric acid and 
similar towers. Made of the same materials as our chemical stone- 
ware apparatus and are acid proof throughout the entire body, 
and the body is tough and impervious. Not carried in stock but 
made up as required. No extra cost. 





We make every description of Acid Proof 
Chemical Stoneware from special pieces to com- 
plete plants. Figure 136 
Large Acid Proof Tower Base Tile 











Acid Proof Curved Partition Kings 
Figure 132—Carried in Stock—3 Sizes 





ee OR SESE PTET SE oe 6”x6” 6”x4” 4”x3” 
Weight each, pounds............... 8 5% 2% 
Number to a cubic foot............. 8 12 36 
Minimum carload ..........c.cesee. 6,250 10,000 20,000 
Number to a barrel ................ 30 46 100 
TOWERS: 
To a 24” x 24” section............ 45 70 175 
To a 30” x 24” section............ 75 115 360 
To a 36” x 24” section............ 110 160 415 
To a 40” x 24” section............ 130 325 620 


We also make these rings plain without partitions. 


It is usual practice in packing a tower with these rings to use 
the 6” x 6” for the bottom %, the 6” x 4” for the center 4 and 
the 4” x 3” for the top %4—the smaller packing being at the 
top where the gases occupy less room due to cooling and ab- 

Figure 138 sorption. This packing will not clog or channel. 
Acid Proof Partition Rings 


Our ware is GUARANTEED to be acid and corrosion proof throughout its entire body, not depending upon a glaze, 
enamel or veneer for its acid resisting qualities. 


“It Is in the Body Itself” | 
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“Saving 40% Labor in 
Paper Stock Room Alone”’ 


Savings in labor cost —savings in time—sav- ee mow p te 
ings material by the Louden Overhead Company. Albany, NY. Carvier ontrack 

System are strikingly shown by the iaveiind Urelen tivodend nk 
report of the Engineering Department of the under waste pipe in nd. 
Egry Register seman at Dayton, Ohio. 


“In the Roll Paper Stock room alone” says 
the report “the Louden System shows a sav- 
ing of 40%. In the reduction of operating costs 
by the quick dispatch of material it shows a 
saving of 8%. In prevention of waste by elim- 
inating damage to rolls a big saving is 


apparent.” 


LOUDEN 


OVERHEAD CARRYING SYSTEM 
is Ping probe effective in a pa every car- 


em of pulp and paper mills — as 
installations in use conclusively prove. 

Louden track can be curved to go in any direc- 
tion regardless of conditions. The carrier can 
be for bringing in wood for pulp —for 
moving = laps to storage—for carrying laps 
or rolls of pulp to beater room — for carrying 
rolls to required position in front of machines 
— for delivery to storage, or shipping rooms. 


The Louden easily handles loads up to 2,000 
pounds—clears your floors of trucking confu- 
sion; and saves wear. 
Let us consider with you the conditions under 
which you move the in your plant. Ask 
our nearest branch office. This does not you 
under any obligation to us whatever. The Lou- 


den is saving money for others. The cost + of i in- 
stallation is astonishingly low. Write for catalog. 


The Louden Machinery Company 
572 West Ave. (Established 1867) ‘Fairfield, <— 
Branch Offices: Albany Boston New York 
Philadelphia Buffalo Pittsburgh Cincinnati 
Cleveland Chicago Se. Paul 
Los Angeles San Francisco 
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“Gruendler Paper Stock 
| and Pulp Shredder” 


2 Ball-Bearing Coal Crusher, we manu- 
4 facture a Ball-Bearing Shredder and 
~~ Refiner, to handle Dry or Frozen Pulp 
4 Laps, Magazines, Box Board, Straw, 
: Chemical Pulp direct from digester, Wood refuse, 
Bark, etc. Dry products can be handled by our 
transport system, wet stock by vacuum pumps. 


: Take the Load off your Beater, speed up Hydration 
and Save Power. 








GRUENDLER PATENT CRUSHER AND 
PULVERIZER CO. 


Manufacturers of Crushing, Pulverizing, Shredding, Screening 
Elevators and Engineering Machines. 


938 NORTH ist STREET ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Sales offices in all principal cities 
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MUNISING PAPER COMPANY 


MUNISING MICHIGAN 
MANUFACTURERS OF 











COLOR QUALITY AND UNIFORMITY 
HAVE MADE FOR IT 
AN ENVIABLE REPUTATION 





























Bridgeport Sectional Wheel Knife Grinder 


Mr. Superintendent: 


Ever have any trouble with your 
paper cutting knives because they were 
not properly sharpened? Fortunate 
you are if you never did. Most of this 
is due to grinding on light machines. 
Knives can be ground straight and true. 
They are every day, but it takes a 
uae rigid machine to do it and do it 









Note the cut of the Bridgeport Safety 
Sectional Wheel Knife der. The 













; the grinding wheel head ' 
large spindle and in ball 


a 
bearing boxes, mounted on a heavy back extension. 
hese mean and freedom from vibration peepee Beer much of the eats of ring wheels 


to 50%. 
and result in perfect g- It is a real pleasure to 
a knife £ Seach Ghose ‘ennai cae wut om the _, May we tell you more of these machines? Our catalog 


take 
ee The grinders are 
equally good for pulp es. KNIVES GROUND TRUE 


The Sectional Grinding Wheel assures cool grinding th ult of the Brid rt Saf Sectional 
and more of it, with less power. The space between the Wheel ¢ Grinder. Mey uit os 


BRIDGEPORT SAFETY EMERY ‘WHEEL CO. 
102 Knowlton Street BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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The New Year 
And Its Opportunities 


HE man big enough to measure 
up to 1924 will have to be pretty 
sizeable. For everything points 
to Commercial Progress of a 
very positive, sure-fire order. 
The fellow with the Mazda 

spark and the ninety horsepower spirit is des- 

tined for fine records. To make a product just 

a little better than someone else can make it, 

is the ideal and aim of every paper manufac- 

turer. Anything that aids in that achievement 
is ever welcome. 





The leading paper manufacturers of America 
have found Appleton Felts and Jackets an 
every-day help in producing more paper and 
better paper. These quality products have 
pointed the way to true economy in paper 
manufacture for 33 years. 


Appleton quality is well-known. Appleton 
service is dependable. 


Why not let us show you how they can pro- 
mote and profit your success in 1924? 


Appleton Woolen Mills 
Appleton, Wis. 








eal 
Felts and Jackets 
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Palmer-Bee mux @B Tyre Speed Reducers: 


Insure a Quiet, Steady, Dependable Flow of Power, Free from Vibration 
from the Motor to the Driven Machine 


These qualities—so desirable in Paper Mills—are the 
natural results to be expected from a reducing mechan- 
ism constructed with wide face, coarse pitch gears, as- 
sembled on heavy through shafts, supported in bear- 
ings at each end, the entire inner mechanism running 
in an Oil Bath, and being enclosed in an Oil-Tight, Dust- 
Proof casing. 

Palmer-Bee Reducers have no gyrating planetary pin- 
ions, internal gears, diaphragms, floating discs or over- 
hung studs—these objectionable features of the aver- 
age reducer have been eliminated. 

One glance at this simply constructed, ruggedly built 
reducer will convince you that it is a product which 
merits your earnest consideration. 


Why not let our Engineering Department recommend 
and quote on a suitable installation to take care of your 
requirements? Ask for Bulletin No. 42. 


Ratios from 3 to 1 up to 4000 to 1. Range of Horsepower 1/4 
to 200. 


Palmer-Bee Company 


Patent Applied For Plant No. 1 Plant No. 2 
Cover Removed—Real Accessibility! 2778-2804 E. Grand Blvd. 7341-7403 Orleans St. 


* 
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LUNKENHEIMER 
Satety Non-eturn 
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Positive dependence can be placed 
upon the prompt closing of these Valves 
should the pressure within the boiler 
suddenly drop below that in the 
header. 













There being no internal dash 
pot, the disc is free in action and 
does not stick or bind. Chatter- 
ing is eliminated by the outside 
spring mechanism which facilitates 
instant adjustment to meet any con- 
dition while the valve is under pressure. 

















Efficient prolonged service with the 
utmost economy of maintenance is 
assured. 












Booklet 525FG contains complete 
information. Write for a copy. 
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Industrials 
___Excel 


= It’s the operating speed 


eet] that counts 


N INDUSTRIAL LOCOMOTIVE CRANE equipped with 


an INDUSTRIAL wood grapple will unload a trainload of 
pulpwood logs in an average of fifteen to twenty minutes 
per car. Equipped with a grab bucket it will unload 50-ton 
cars of coal in an average of twelve to eighteen minutes each. 
These records are not exceptional or for short-time operation. 
On the Canadian National at Hervey Jct., Quebec, a 15-ton 
i» INDUSTRIAL recently unloaded 102 cars of coal in 45 consecu- 
tive hours. 

Hundreds of such performances are on record, showing that 
INDUSTRIALS are recognized as not only the best erecting 
and general lifting cranes, but as the fastest in bucket, grapple 
and magnet operation. This fast operation is due to properly 
related speeds, short-throw levers, ease of control and to the 
independent, double drums. These drums give automatic 
control of the opening line, allowing the bucket or grapple 
to be hoisted in open position without hoisting the boom, and 
eliminating clumsy wears 


You will be interested in Catalog, which fully 
illustrates and wrod describes the 17 types of INDE: eat Ny cree a hnenladin 


200 tons capacity. It will be 


INDUSTRIAL WORKS 


BAY CITY - MICHIGAN 


Locomotive Cranes, 5 te 200 Tone << Suansies. eee 2 Santry Cranes 
wer vers - Combination 
Rectal e Rail Saws —-Grab eens ie tteess Gennes Pile Oy Bee 


INDUSTRIAL 


LOCOMOTIVE CRANES 
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It Pays To Use Good Chain 


HERE is often more difference in chain than is 
apparent on the surface. LOOKS are not always 
indicative of good service. 
Performance, long life, reliable “trouble-free” service— 
that’s good chain! 
And GOOD chain is worth more than its cost—worth 
more than ordinary chain. 
If you want reliable chain performance, buy your chain 
on the basis of service-per-dollar, rather than so-much- 
per-pound. 
When you see chain, every link of which bears this mark >———< 


you know it is genuine Link-Belt. You can know, also, that it is backed 
by fifty years’ experience in chain making—that itZis GOOD chain. 


Send for Book No. 660. 


LINK-BELT Seeeoers 
200 G& Belmont Ave. 


See od — ae) ee 


Sms Sa Ses New York 3576 Weetworth Detins Teaes 708 Mak St 
LUsmL-OGRS WERES © COTECEEED ODo-Oee tmaten than ome on Lee Arete OR BR Thad Oe ge rad Pertiaad. Ore. 67 Free 








LIN K- BELT COMPAINY 
300 wees veeeesee ROAD 
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! 
| book "No 660—L Link- Bete . ia aed 
i ney for Saw Mills, Pulp and 
i 
i 

I 
I 
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Street 


Town 
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How the West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 
Its Power Problem at Tyrone, Pa. 


Ska 


ug oe 


Solved 


A 1250 Kw. KERR MIXED PRESSURE TURBINE 


and a 1250 Kw. Non-Condensing KERR TURBINE 
Provide Ideal Flexibility Between Electrical Demand. 


and Bleeder Steam for 


Both machines drive 25 cycle alternators 
through KERR REDUCTION GEARS. 


When both are in service they virtually be- 
come a 2,500 Kw. cross compound turbine un- 
der the control of the governor on the non- 
condensing machine which exhausts directly 
into the lower stages of the mixed pressure 
bleeder machine. The latter is entirely auto- 
matic in its operation. 


The non-condensing turbine may also exhaust 
all of its steam into the heating lines. 


Evaporating Purposes 


If the non-condensing turbine is shut down, 
steam may be bled from the mixed pressure 
bleeder machine through the same opening in 
the casing as is used to admit exhaust steam. 


The greatest possible flexibility is therefore ob- 
tained. Since both machines are always under 
control of the governor the required electrical 
output may be maintained without regard to 
the demand for low pressure steam extracted 
from the turbine. 


Kerr Bleeder Turbines will automatically maintain the desired heat 
balance in any plant that uses low pressure steam for heating or process 
work. Our engineering department will be glad to advise you. Write 


for full information. 


STEAM TURBINES -REDUCTION GEARS 
_. KERR. TURBINE COMPANY 
WELLSVILLE, NEW YORK U:-S:-A: 


DISTRICT, OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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How 10,000 plants 
have reduced fuel costs 


OR 20 years, Foster Superheaters have been helping 

power plant engineers to obtain better fuel economy 

records. 
Over 10,000 plants have already found that Foster Super- 
heaters increase boiler capacity from 10 to 15 per cent, 
improve turbine economy from 8 to 12 per cent, and 
improve engine economy from 10 to 30 per cent, depend- 
ing on the type and size of equipment and degrees of su- 
perheat used. 
Today, more than ever before, the records of these Foster 
installations are of significance to engineers and executives 
responsible for plants not yet deriving the benefits of 
superheat. 
We are prepared to give you—without obligation—defi- 
nite figures of the saving in your fuel costs that can be 
effected by Foster Superheaters. Just tell us your operat- 
ing conditions and ask as well for the Foster Superheater 
Book describing the advantages of the special Foster con- 
struction. 


POWER SPECIALTY COMPANY 
Foster Superheaters and Economizers 
111 Broadway, New York 
mo Ranane Ce or. at Dansville, N. ¥. 2. eo 


FOSTER 
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Some users of Foster Superheaters 
in the paper industry 
Aroostook Pulp & i Paper ¢ Co.. Wat’ Buren, Me. Me. 
tiie, N. ¥ Y. 


settee ewes 
ne eeee 


OPP eee eee eee eee eee) 
lee sees 
eee ewe ee ene eee 


SOR ee eee ene eeeeee 


Dill & Collins Co............++. 








Eagle Paper Co...........-++-05 Joliet, Ill. 
Escanaba Paper Co........ Escanaba, Mich. 
Fitchburg Paper Co....... Fitchburg, Mass. 
UE CNET MIs 5 4-0 vas n 0006 6o8 Lee d, O. 
Hammermill Paper Co........... Erie, Pa. 
Itasca Paper Co....... 
t. ee OB.5 oni< Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Keith zeae. kn aw ee Turners Mass. 
a a = Clark © WE BER re eng ‘nee 
Kingsport Pulp Co........ ngspo nn. 
M ee Bar Paper i voce nee ic omees, M ich. 
Marathon n Paper Mills..... Wis. 
M Co eS Modena, Pa. 
Mun g Paper Co........ Munising, Mich. 
Nekoosa Edwards Paper Kone ear 
06 aaks dirk hie ee rt Edwards, Wis. 
Oregon Pulp & Paper Co. hieane 6 Salem, Ore. 
Paterson Parchment Paper Co..........-. 
Cpepeteseakesenueds ctons Paterson, N. J 
Port Huron Sulphite wee * CO. cvesesss 
a's kainnn PCa eth ae eae rt Huron, Mich. 
Rhinelander Paper Co... Rhinclanger, Wis. 
Riverview Coated Paper Cec vui cedncks 
bo cvesttetnsas ae bens Kalamazoo, Mich. 
St. Lawrence Pulp & Paper Co.......... 
500gesebsctaasbdbbertnene Chandler, P 3 
Paul A. Sorg Foose ee Middle’ 
Thilmang Pulp & aper | Co. . K St Wis. 
any aper Co..Kan 
Union Bag & my o.. . Hudson Falls, N. Y. 
ar Ls roqeeans io Wa baa Wabash, Ind. 
U. 8. Pulp Products “Go be dine t Newark, N. Y. 
Valley ay ~ Seabed gas was Neenah, Wis. 
Vincennes > FR ee Vincennes, In 


Why they use 
Foster 
1. A steel tube for strength; a cast iron shell for 
2 Four to six times more heat absorption surface 
bare tubes. 


. Steam stays close to hot tube surface. 
. Can be applied to any make or type of boiler. 









installations 
- * “s 
in stationary power 





‘The SUPERHEATER 


With the extended surface 
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More Detroit Mult ple Refort Stokers 
‘ \ T Motors 


i 


f 


pUUENE Oot aE 
sUUITETEDO DEED 
POUL 


Among the factors which influenced the Durant 

Motors Co. of Flint to increase their original 

order from three to six Detroit Multiple Retort 

Stokers, were: 

1. The level fuel bed preventing avalanching, 
bridge wall clinkering difficulties and exces- 
sive loss of combustible in the ash. 

2. The positive movement of fuel throughout the 
entire length of the retort. 

3. The independent control of the feed of the 
fuel to each retort. 

4. The fact that moving parts are all deeply 
buried in green fuel thereby reducing main- 
tenance to a minimum. 
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H. G. Christman Co. 
Genera! Contractors 
Lansing, Mich. 
Johnson-Larsen Co. 
Heating Contractors 


5. Low power operating cost due in part to anti- 

friction roller bearings throughout the gear box. 
Detroit Multiple Retort Stokers are in successful 
operation in all parts of the country. Let us tell 
you about these installations which contain 
many unusual features of interest to progressive 
engineers and executives. 


Ask for Bulletin 142 


DETROIT STOKER COMPANY 


Underfeed Forced Draft and Overfeed Natural Draft Stokers 


124 GENERAL MOTORS BUILDING 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


gNDERFER) 


TROIT (J STOKER 


ASSURE CHEAPER ° MULTIPLE STEAM PRODUCTION 








"RE TORT" 
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Patent Notice! Soot 
Blowers automa- 
valves 


tically bey 
od and eomanareletiy 
introduced 


are 
eovered by Patents 
issued and pending. In- 





‘patents will be pros- 
ecuted. ° ‘ 


























Youll profit by installing Diamond 


* Valv-in- Head’ Soot Blowers 


The superintendent of a e central station was showing his friend, 
jc armen pry ing ny through his plant. 


FRIEND: ‘Now, about the soot blower question.” 


SUPERINTENDENT: “You will be interested in our 
We installed Diamond Valv-in-Heads about a year ago and their 
use has saved enqugh coal to nearly pay for their initial 
cost. Besides, we'ye gotten away from the expense of 
entirely.” : 

FRIEND: ‘What about operating costs?" 

SUPERINTENDENT: ‘“‘We've found Valv-in-Heads use only about 

half of the steam required by other type soot blowérs, and it takes 


7 


we are talking of tors, Diamond Valv-in-Heads are provided 
with reduction that ts the operator hi 

the motions of can pull the chain fast and 
80 the job is done right. YS ina palmate 

does away with condensate, means that maintenance costs 
are very small.” 


FRIEND: ‘Then you consider Diamonds a good investment?” 
SUPERINTENDENT: ‘Would not be without ‘em.” 
Write for Bulletin 207 


DIAMOND POWER SPECIALTY CORPORATION 


Dianio 


Soot Blowers-Save 4to 8%Fuel 





nd 
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THE JOHNSON FRICTION CLUTCH 


as used on 


The Langston Combined 
Paper Corrugating and 
Double Facing Machine 





The Langston firm says: 
“The Clutch being small, is 
easily mounted—we find your 
Clutch extremely satisfactory 
for the purpose.” 

















Single Clutch Broken Away 


A No. 5 Johnson Single Clutch with gear mounted on hub 
is used on the machine shown below. It drives a trip cam on 
the traveling cut-off at the extreme left of the long machine 
This allows bad sections in the paper to pass through the 
machine and be cut out. Because of their strength and 
durability, and the small space which they occupy, Johnson 
Clutches are especially adapted for paper machinery.. 














Courtesy: Samuel M. Langston Co., Camden, N. J. 








The reaction to Johnson Clutch service is nation-wide. 
Machine builders all over the country are adopting it. 
Almost every trade paper you pick up these days tells of 
still another new machine adopting the Johnson. You 
can lower your cost of producing by using the Johnson. 
Small and compact, yet strong and powerful, it is a 
thoroughly satisfactory clutch. Our engineers can solve 
all your clutch problems. 


Write Today for Catalog P. I. 



















THE CARLYLE JOHNSON MACHINE CO. mance 
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hs Tae ae ware. Aa 
* # = ee is designed 
re to meet the requirements 
i of the 


PULP AND PAPER 
MILL : 


We maintain a competent 
engineering department and 
will gladly assist in the se- 
lection of equipment best 
adapted to the requirements. 


Catalogues 
Describing Weller 
Equipment Will Be 
Sent on Receipt of 

Request 


WELLER MFG. CO. 


1820-1856 N. Kostner Ave. 














CHICAGO, ILL. 
SALES OFFICES 


NEW YORK BOSTON BALTIMORE PITTSBURGH DETROIT OMAHA SALT LAKE CITY SAN FRANCISCO 























Aus. valve held to seat by steam 
pressure. Longer the wear, tighter 
the seot For superheated steam 














LEED rE ED 


The line includes: 
Centrifugal Stock 
ps 
Wet Vacuum Pumps 
Suction Box Pumps 





























Bronze valve bolts 
and springs. 








Bronze valve seats. 











Ample water ways. 














Boiler Feed Pumps 
Deep Well Pumps 


Centrifugal Water 
Pumps 


In fact pumps for every 








rs aa paper mill requirement. 
160,000 pumps in suc- 
cessful operation. — 
Ask for catalog. 
puston red. Rocky eccontite = 
meagan hy rel ca 
with tapered shank end nut even weer. 

















AMERICAN STEAM PUMP COMPANY, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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mir ‘ the heating efficiency 











of direct radiation 


Forced circulation of air over steam coils causes 
a. | —___ael them to deliver five or more times as much heat 
NS an Sessa as they will when the air circulates naturally. 
Utilizing this principle, American Blower Unit 
Heaters make each square foot of radiating 
surface do the work of five. 





Unit heaters occupy little floor space and can 
be installed in a few hours without disturbing 
other equipment. They are readily portable and 
can be moved about as needed. 
















One of many other types of 
American Blower Equipment 


for paper mill use an inocula The fan can be idle or run at varying speeds, 

thus making the heater adaptable to any kind 
of weather. They give a thoroughness of cir- 
culation impossible with ordinary steam coils. 
Our descriptive bulletin will tell you how to 
save your heating dollars. May we send it? 


AMERICAN BLOWER COMPANY, DETROIT 


,: - BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Sadar ae coneubidgader CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


trimmings. 


American Rlower 


VENTILATING, HEATING, AIR CONDITIONING, DRYING, MECHANICAL DRAFT 
Since 1881 






































Manufacturers of all Types of Air-Handling QW’ Equipment 
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By EDWIN E. 


a prophet, like all true scientists. He not 

only describes “Worlds in the Making” but 
considers the unmaking of civilizations. He foresees 
a time when our fossil fuel will begin to fail and we 
shall have to seek other sources of mechanical en- 
ergy. This date is not so far distant as we com- 
monly assume, for oil fields and coal beds have al- 
ready becomé the objects of international competi- 
tion and even conflict. Many countries and three 
continents, Africa, Australia, and South America, 
are so inadequately supplied with coal that they 
could not keep up with modern progress except by 
the favor of 
more for- 
tunate lands. 
And these 
lands are con- 
suming their 
irreplaceab | e 
endowment 
with acceler- 
ating extrav- 
agance and 
sharing their 
coal supplies 
with other 
countries 
with surpris- 
ing unselfish- 
ness —or 
short-sighted- 
ness. The 
power that 
has given lit- 
tle England 
dominion over a quarter of the land and the people 
of the world came from her coal fields, which she was 
the first to utilize in industry and commerce; but 
as Dr. Arrhenius says: 

“Glorious Great Britain will probably have con- 
sumed her reserves of fossil carbon in less than a 
hundred years. It would seem very natural that 
England should be tempted to promulgate a de- 
fensive decree restricting the excessive exportation 
of coal. But such a measure would provoke a new 
difficulty. The insular country could not satisfy the 
activity of her merchant marine if she were not al- 
lowed to ship her coal oversea. And without her 
merchant marine her superiority on the ocean would 
be compromised. So she prefers to continue the 
excessive exportation of coal.” 


Gs pen ARRHENIUS, the Swedish savant, is 





*Reprinted by permission from the Qctober, 1923, issue of 
The American Scandinavian Review. 





The Land of Timber and Turbines 





The Power Station at Trollhattan 
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SLOSSON* 


The coal fields comprised in the old German Em- 
pire and now largely annexed or occupied by the 
victorious Allies are more abundant than the British 
and may be sufficient to last for a thousand years to 
come. After that time Dr. Arrhenius anticipates 
that Englard, Germany, and European Russia will 
mostly revert to the forests that covered them a 
thousand years ago, and civilization will again nestle 
about the summer shores of the Mediterranean. 

But, as Dr. Arrhenius explained to me, when I 
visited him recently at his home in the Nobel In- 
stitute near Stockholm, the people of the Scandi- 
navian peninsula may escape the fate that awaits 
the coal-fed 
countries of 
northern 


Europe, for 
they may 
utilize their 


water - power 
as a_ substi- 
tute for the 
energy that 
elsewhere is 
derived from 
ce ombustion. 
Norway has 
a reserve of 
hydraulic en- 
ergy amount- 
ing to about 
five horse- 
power per 
capita. Swe- ° 
den may ob- 
tain 1.2 
horse-power per capita from her waterfalls. No 
other country in Europe or North America is so well 
endowed with water power except Canada, which 
has three or four horsepower of possible hydrauli¢ 
energy for each of her inhabitants, and little’ ‘Tee- 
land, which is said to have 22. The United States” 
by using all her water-power could hardly give to 

each of her present population more than about ‘half 

of one horsepower of mechanical energy. 

Sweden, then, is in somewhat the situation that 
the United States or a similar country must come:-to 
when its stores of fossil fuel are exhausted. For 
Sweden has little coal and no oil and must rely mostly 
upon her forests and falls, her timber and turbines, 
for the energy that runs her industries and the heat 
that protects her population. So I set about, to see. 
what Sweden is doing in the way of making the most 
of her natural resources and keeping up with the 











The Falls at Porjus 


lands that are living on the wealth which they have 
inherited from the Carboniferous Era. 

First, I went to Trollhattan, where the waters 
from Lake Vianern used to pour down through pic- 
turesque gorges in a series of foaming cataracts. 


But the trolls who formerly haunted these deep, 
dark, and dangerous depths have vanished, and in 
their place I saw thirteen silent turbines sitting in a 
row and turning as many dynamos. The turbine and 
the dynamo can do more work with less fuss than 
any other motive power I know of. The room was 
as cool, calm, and quiet as a 
church, yet here was being de- 
veloped 170,000 horsepower. 
Imagine the scene if there had 
been actually 170,000 horses 
at work on treadmills, the dirt 
and stench, the neighing and 
tramping, the rattling and 
slipping, the kicking and 
whipping, the sweating and 
swearing! And in front of a 
marble-mounted switchboard | 
that looked like the keyboard 
of a gigantic pipe-organ a man 
pulled down levers that set 
the electric cranes to lifting 
steel castings in the adjacent 
works, or lighted a distant 
farmhouse, or propelled the 
blue and wh ite tram cars 
through the crooked streets 
of Géteborg, 45 miles away. 
The Trollhattan power plant 
is fed by Sweden’s largest. 
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river, the Géta. The falls to- 
tal 107 feet and when fully 
developed will provide about 
425,000 horsepower. 


From the Trollhattan plant 
processions of steel towers 
stride off across the country 
in all directions, like giants on 
stilts with heavy copper feed 
wires dangling from their 
shoulders by chains of por- 
celain plaques. Along the 
country roads one sees gen- 
erally two lines of poles, one 
carrying the power current 
and the other the telephone 
wires. The Swedes use the 
telephone more than any 
other European people, and 
I think it safe to say that no 
other people make more com- 
mon use of electrical power, 
at any rate in the rural dis- 
tricts. Between 30 and 40 per 

cent of the farming land in Sweden is now provided 
with power, and in some sections of Skane 75 per 
cent of the farms are electrified. The farms have a 
prior claim over the factories for power. 

In riding across Sweden from Géteborg to Stock- 
holm by night I was surprised to see the incandescent 
lamps flashing from the windows of thatched cot- 
tages and forest huts. Some communities have 
passed directly from candles to tungsten wires, 
skipping the kerosene and gas stages in the history , 
of illumination. But even more important than light 


The Great Dam at Porjus, the most northerly power station in the world 
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A turbine of ancient Sweden, reconstructed in a Smaland 
museum 





The Sulphate Mill at Uddeholm 


is the introduction of electrical power on the farm. 

On some farms I saw women sitting on four-legged 
stools to milk the cows in the way of their ancestors. 
In other places the cows were being milked by elec- 
tric motors and the milk drawn directly into tight 
tin cans where it cannot catch 
the dirt or absorb smells. 
Then it is put into a De Laval 
separator, the most famous of 
Swedish inventions. Churn- 
ing is another chore of my 
boyhood days which the farm- 
er’s wife escapes by calling in 
the kilowatts. She may also 
heat her flatiron, run a sew- 
ing machine, or use a vacuum 
cleaner instead of a broom. 
Strangest of all was to find 
farmhouses _ surrounded by 
timber using electricity for 
heating and cooking. 

For the outside farm work 
there are small portable 
motors, trundled about the 
place like a wheel-barrow, 
ready to be attached wherever 
needed. A ten horsepower 


‘of. the current sud- 


motor of this sort 
costs 850 kronor. It 
is made as nearly 
fool-proof as pos- 
sible. The switch 
is so arranged that 
it can be moved 
only by degrees so 
there is no danger 
of burning out the 
insulation by turn- 
ing on the full force 


A huge turbine manufactured at 
Kristinehamn, for Volkov, Russia 


denly. With such a 

motor the farmer can saw his wood, grind his feed, 
hoist his hay, turn his grindstone, and pump his 
water. Instead of waiting his turn for a threshing 
machine and then having to feed a lot of hungry 
threshers, he can set up his electric threshers when 
and where he likes and do his threshing by 


- degrees. 


Sweden has now nearly a quarter of her water- 
power in harness, and plans have been made for the 
systematic development of the whole. The big 
water projects are in the hands of the government 
which is laying out trunk lines of high potential cur- 
rents to cover the entire country and connect the 
various power stations so that they may supple- 
ment one another. When a lake in the south is at 
low level, the current may be supplied from some 
river in the north which is at its flood. In this way 
it is expected to eliminate steam power, which is still 
necessary in certain seasons. 

The water-power of Sweden is largely in the north- 
ern part in Lapland, where the climate is most in- 
clement and population scant. All the available 
water-power of central and southern Sweden will be 





Rapids in Faxilfven 



























The wood of which pulp is made, Uddeholm 


set to work within the next ten years, and then the 
Swedes will look with speculative eyes toward the 
north. Here in the region which tourist literature 
always alludes to as “The Land of the Midnight Sun,” 
without mentioning that it is equally “the land of 
the midday night,” there lies in cold storage im- 
mense amounts of potential energy, capable of pro- 
ducing wealth if it can be made available. Lake 
Stora Lulejaure, which is within the Arctic Circle, is 
such a reservoir of power, and the river that flows 
from it falls at Porjus 190 feet with a flow ranging 
from 200 to 1,500 cubic meters per second. Here tur- 
bines have been installed by thé state and furnish 
the power to run the railroad from the Norwegian 
frontier in the west to the 
Baltic in the east. In this re- 
gion are the largest iron de- 
posits of Sweden, and the 
energy of Porjus falls will be 
used for their electric fur- 
naces and other chemical in- 
dustries as well as for con- 
veying their products to the 
coast. The intake tunnel, dis- 
tribution reservoir, and. dis- 
charge tunnels are excavated 
in solid rock so deep that the 
water never freezes even in 
the Arctic winter. Two miles 
below, the Stora Lule river 
plunges down a canyon in a 
succession of rapids called 
“Hare’s Leap Falls,” capable 
of developing 136,000 horse- 
power when set to turning 
turbines. 
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The Swedes seem to take 
naturally to turvines. One 
can see in the historical 
museum that they employed 
water-power for turning mill- 
stones in the days when else- 
where they were turned by 
woman-power. This was done 
by setting a row of wooden 
water wheels in a stream and 
attaching them to the upper 
millstones, one for each fam- 
ily. And these ancient water 
wheels were not of the over- 
shot and undershot paddle 
form familiar to our New Eng- 
land towns, but were con- 
structed on the true turbine 
principle. 

The wheel is man’s greatest 
improvement over the me- 
chanics of nature. The un- 
known prehistoric inventor 
who made the first cart dem- 
onstrated thereby that the continuous rotation of a 
wheel was superior to the up-and-down motion of 
legs, and upon that principle subsequent machinery 
has mostly been constructed. The steam turbine 
has the same advantage over the reciprocating en- 
gine that the wheel has over legs and arms. When 
the steam engine came into use, it was of the recipro- 
cating type where the piston moves back and forth 
in the cylinder and so works only half the time. 
Later the steam turbine was made practicable, 
largely through the efforts of Dr. Gustaf de Laval, 
and is now the motive power on the fastest steamers. 
In Sweden a steam turbine invented by Ljungstrém 
has recently been used on railroad locomotives. 





The Pulp Mills and Saw Mill at Uddeholm 
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But while the engine became speedier and more 
compact, the boiler remained much the same—big, 
cumbrous, wasteful, and incapable of supplying 
the high pressure steam that the turbine demanded. 
Steam of 300 pounds pressure or at most 400 has 
been considered the highest practical limit. The 
problem seems now to have been solved by a Swedish 
engineer, J. V. Blomquist, who has invented a boiler 
of unprecedented design, known as the Atmos boiler, 
which delivers steam under pressure of 1,500 pounds 
per square inch, or even more. 

Two schemes for the more complete utilization of 
steam attracted my attention at the Géteborg Ex- 
position. One was a combination of steam turbine 
with water turbine. The other was a steam ac- 
cumulator, recently invented by Dr. Johannes Ruth, 
and prominently diplayed in the machinery building. 

Yet what interests me in all this is not so much 
any particular contrivance, but the way all work 
together. For instance, the water from Lake Vanern 
turns the turbines at Trollhattan and these are con- 
nected directly with the dynamos. The current from 
these goes to the Vargéns paper mills where it is 
used in electrical boilers to produce steam, which is 
used in the pulp digesters and the paper machines. 

More than half of Sweden is covered by forests, 
and so carefully are these being replanted that al- 
though more than half the Swedish exports are wood 
products, the forest area is not diminishing but in- 
creasing. A part of the products exported are in the 
form of lumber or wooden goods, and part of the 
wood has been reduced to its fundamental sub- 
stance, cellulose. This little country, the size of 
California, produces more wood pulp than any coun- 
try in the world except the United States. Half the 
pulp that enters international trade is of Swedish 
origin, and a large and increasing part of this comes 
to the United States in form of pulp or paper. Since 
we have cut down our own trees without replacing 
them, we shall have to buy from those who have had 
more forethought, or else we shall have to go without 

‘r Sunday armful of reading matter. Swedish cel- 
lulose is also beginning to appear disguised as silk 
in the sweaters and stockings of our women and the 
ties and shirts of our men. Nearly half of what 
seems to be silk is nowadays produced in the factory. 
It comes from spruce trees instead of mulberry 
leaves and has passed through the hands of a chem- 
ist instead of through the body of a worm. 

The wood pulp industry has made it possible to use 
smaller and younger timber than can be sawn into 
boards and beams and to utilize in some way the 
scraps and sawdust which formerly were burned. By 
the distillation of woody stuff and by the fermenta- 
tion of the waste liquors of the cellulose factories 
may be manufactured a variety of valuable chem- 
icals, such as the alcohols (methyl and ethyl and 
their bigger sisters), acetic acid and acetone. Ethyl 
alcohol may serve as a substitute for gasoline in 
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motor cars or even replace grain alcohol in bev- 
erages, if people will persist in drinking it. The 
acetic acid may be used to dissolve cellulose in mak- 
ing artificial silk and enter into the dyes that color 
it. The acetone is used to dissolve the acetylene gas 
which feeds the automatic Aga beacons, according 
to the invention of Gustaf Dalén, the blind chemist 
who has illuminated the shipways of the world. The 
acetylene comes from calcium carbine which is made 
from lime and coal by the action of the electric cur- 
rent. This brings us back to the water-power with 
which we started, and shows that team play wins the 
game in modern industry as it does in sports. 

The advantage of selling cellulose is that it is con- 
tinuously and completely replenished. It is the same 
advantage that water-power has over coal. The iron 
ore that the Swedes ship out, 6,000,000 tons a year, is 
irrecoverable and however extensive the Swedish ore 
beds may be, they must ultimately be exhausted. But 
the cellulose that the Swedes ship out, 1,000,000 tons 
a year, comes back to them with the wind and the 
rain, along with the power that runs their machin- 
ery. For cellulose contains no elements but carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen, all of which are carried by the 
air in forms usable by the trees. 

We may foresee a time to come, a time short in 
comparison with the history of the human race, 
when the free burning of oil, coal and wood will be 
prohibited by law on the ground that they are of 
more value for the material they contain than for the 
heat they can produce. In those days heat as well 
as power will be obtained from water-power and per- 
haps by solar engines; and vegetation, currently 
grown, will supply the carbon compounds necessary 
for food, clothing, building, and the like. The civ- 
ilization of the future may depend upon timber and 
turbines for materials and energy necessary for life 
and industry. 
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Correct Costs and Profits 


BY THOMAS J. BURKE, C. A. 


THE PAPER INDUSTRY 





Secretary-Treasurer of the Cost Association of the Paper Industry 


close touch with many pulp and paper mills 

throughout the country, and know that there 
is a wide-spread desire in the industry that the gos- 
pel of Correct Costs should be spread abroad. Al- 
though some groups in the industry have progressed 
further than others, there has been in every group 
a marked improvement over the conditions existing 
some years ago, when costs were very roughly esti- 
mated and not actually known until the end of the 
financial period. 

We are advised by economists and statisticians 
that while we need not expect hard times, we must 
expect times of keen competition, and that from 
now on, for some years, there will be a period during 
which manufacturers must carefully consider all 
cost and expense items chargeable against their re- 
ceipts. In other words—and present conditions 
seem to bear this out—there does not appear to be 
much possibility of increase in selling prices, while 
on the other hand, the cost of raw materials and 
the labor costs show a tendency to increase rather 
than decrease. Profit consists of the margin be- 
tween the two, and manufacturers who wish to ob- 
tain an adequate return on their investment, must 
therefore concentrate on this narrow margin. 


Correct Costs 

Above reference has been made to Costs and Ex- 
penses; this differentiation is made to distinguish 
between those items which enter into the actual cost 
of making pulp or paper, and placing it ready for 
shipment at the mill door, and those items of ex- 
pense which accrue after that time, until the paper 
is delivered to the buyer. The chief point to be re- 
membered in connection with this differentiation is, 
that the items entering into the actual cost of mak- 
ing the paper may always be included in any valua- 
tion made of the stock of paper on hand, whereas 
items accruing later, are mostly selling expenses, 
and should not be included in any such inventory, 
except freight to a distant warehouse. Of course, 
in the event that an inventory is valued at market, or 
cost,—whichever is lower—and the market is lower 
than cost, some deduction will have to be made from 
these cost items, but that is a direct charge to profit 
and loss, on account of the drop in the market. 

Let us now consider then, the items entering into 
the cost of placing the pulp and paper at the mill 
door, ready for shipment. 


Purchases 
Since we are considering Correct Costs, that is, 
the correct methods of ascertaining the actual costs 


f= approximately four years I have been in 


and not considering matters appertaining to business 
policies, there is no reason for considering prices paid 
for raw materials other than the manner in which 
these prices are included in the costs. All materials 
as received, should be checked both as to weight and 
quality when received, a comparison being made with 
the purchasing order and the delivery slip. While 
they are not numerous, there are still some mills 
which do not make it a practice for instance, to 
weigh the pulp received, but accept the shipping 
weights as correct. While there may be some ex- 
pense attached to weighing incoming raw materials, 
the fact remains that experience has shown re- 
peatedly in the past, that this expense is so small as 
to be negligible and is really necessary if correct 
costs are to be obtained, apart from the fact, that in 
some cases large amounts have been saved through 
disclosures made by such a check. If incoming raw 
materials are all weighed, tested and stored in a 
safe place, a sound basis is laid for correct costs. 


Requisitioning Raw Materials 

This should be done on regular forms prepared for 
the purpose, and in such a manner, that each unit in 
storage is finished up before another unit is started. 
The storage of pulp deserves an article itself, and 
many such have been written, because of the large 
wastes and losses which have been incurred through 
dirt, etc. Raw materials should be handled as care- 
fully as the money which purchased them. A loss 
of $100 in cash would cause a commotion; the loss of 
$1000 in raw materials oftimes passes unnoticed. 
Are you satisfied with the manner in which your raw 
materials are now being checked, stored and requis- 


itioned ? 
Fixed Assets 

The labor cost is made up of an amount which has 
to be paid at regular intervals. It comes before you 
repeatedly, so that you are constantly in touch with 
the amount of this cost. This is not so with the 
Fixed Asset Cost. In this case you paid out a large 
sum of money, perhaps many years ago, and very 
often, the fact that this sum of money, plus other 
sums, which you add to it yearly, is gradually dwind- 
ling away, is forgotten. This cost known as Depre- 
ciation is an important item, which as we know 
was often forgotten in the past, or deliberately 
overlooked, but is one which has come prominently 
before us in recent years, particularly with reference 
to calculations necessary in connection with the Fed- 
eral Tax returns. How are you taking care of your 
Depreciation Cost? The correct method is roughly, 
as follows: 

Segregate your fixed assets into divisions repre- 
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senting the different manufacturing processes, sub- 
dividing these divisions according to the kind of 
machinery and equipment used, which naturally de- 
preciate quicker or slower, according to their make- 
up. An asset which depreciates quicker than an- 
other, naturally requires a higher depreciation rate. 
It dwindles away sooner and therefore will have to 
be replaced more often.- When the fixed assets are 
thus segregated, it is a comparatively simple matter 
to ascertain the amount necessary to take care of the 
depreciation in any one particular process-center or 
department, which facilitates the ascertaining of the 
cost of each operation. 

Another point to be considered, is the amount of 
space occupied by each department, which should 
be charged with this expense at an estimated 
amount, to cover the depreciation of the building 
and the cost of its upkeep or maintenance. This is 
an important matter, because it has often been found 
that there is a good deal of waste space, which 
should be either utilized for something else or shown 
up in the profit and loss account in its true colors, 
namely a loss due to unrequired building accommoda- 
tion. 

Taxes and Insurance 

Federal Taxes are not a cost item. Profits must 
be ascertained before these are calculated. Local 
taxes are a proper charge against costs, and can be 
included in the amount charged for space against 
the various departments. The Fire Insurance cost 
should be similarly treated. Attention is drawn par- 
ticularly, however, to the necessity for a very care- 
ful examination of all Fire Insurance policies carried. 
It has been my experience that insurance rates vary 
considerably in different mills, and while in many 
cases good reasons exist for these differences, still 
an examination of the fire insurance rates being paid 
by many mills, would bring out the fact that sub- 
stantial savings might be made either by changing 
the company, or by making some improvements, 
which would be quickly paid for by the savings on 
the insurance premiums. Co-Insurance clauses par- 
ticularly, should be carefulyy read, so that the exact 
position of the concern in its relation to the insurance 
company may be correctly understood. 


Labor 

The labor cost is generally classified as Direct and 
Indirect. Direct labor can be charged against some 
definite unit of production, while Indirect labor can- 
not be so applied. Indirect labor should always be 
included as a part of the departmental cost. It may 
sometimes be advisable on account of the nature of 
the operation or the method of wage payment, to 
make a separate charge to the product, covering 
the Direct labor cost as distinct from the depart- 
mental cost, but wherever it is possible, it is best to 
include the Direct labor also in the departmental 
cost. 
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The question as to how savings may be effected 
in the labor cost resolves itself into two sections: 

1. The increase of productivity per man, by the 
offering of incentives in the shape of bonuses, etc., 
for increased production. 

2. The elimination of unnecessary labor by a care- 
ful study of the different processes. 

In this connection attention might be drawn to a 
study in Wage Adjustment, made by H. P. Carruth, 
General Manager of the Mead Pulp & Paper Co., 
Chillicothe, Ohio, which showed that there were six 
qualities which in greater or less measure affected 
all jobs. Of these six, four were in the nature of 
responsibilities, one, the training or experience re- 
quired, and one, the working conditions surrounding 
the job. After several attempts, these were listed 
as follows: 

1. Responsibility for supervision and training of 
others. 

2. Responsibility for equipment. 

3. Financial responsibility. 

4. Responsibility for wastage. 

5. Training or experience required. 

6. Working conditions. 

The idea of this study was to formulate rates based 
on the importance of the different jobs, according to 
the responsibilities they involved. Reports were 
then called for on each foreman and worker, and 
following these, a “stairway” of promotion possibil- 
ities was drawn up from roll tender to machine 
tender, and from yard man to assistant foreman, 
showing how a good workman could progress. The 
Mead Company have adopted a promotion-from- 
within policy, based on this “stairway”. The point 
of interest in this to other executives, is that where 
such a system is possible, a large saving is effected 
through the reduction in the labor turnover. 

In his article Mr. Carruth states that “In 1922 
with an average number employed of less than 500, 
we were enabled through our promotion-from-within 
system, to make 172 promotions, and that in this 
same period out of some 240 men employed, only six 
men who could be classed as skilled workers were 
brought in from the outside, and those solely in the 
mechanical departments, where our opportunities for 
training are less complete than in the paper making 
departments.” : 

It has been pointed out already, that in some dis- 
tricts such a plan could not be put into execution, 
owing to the large foreign element employed. It 
might, however, be partly adopted departmentally, 
possibly with good results, through its effect on the 
morale of the workers by encouraging them to fit 
themselves for the better jobs, and by the savings 
effected in the cost of training new men. 


Power Costs 


These costs have formed the subject of numerous 
articles which have recently appeared in various 
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trade journals, being the result of an investigation 
made by the Cost Association more than a year ago, 
into this important item of cost in pulp and paper 
mills. 

There is no possible doubt that very large savings 
might be effected in this cost item in many mills. 

The power plant should be considered as a sep- 
arate department, and the total conversion cost per 
1000 Ibs. of steam delivered from and at 212° should 
be ascertained. It is important that the cost of the 
steam delivered should be ascertained, rather than 
the cost of coal used per ton of paper produced, as 
is sometimes done. If the cost of the steam is first 
ascertained, the distribution of this cost according 
to the steam used can be accomplished either by 
mechanical means or, where these are absent, by 
means of carefully calculated estimates. From in- 
formation received, it would appear that it .would 
well repay many mills to carefully investigate the 
conditions existing in their steam plants, with a 
view to ascertaining whether they might not con- 
siderably reduce their costs of operation by the in- 
stallation of newer machinery. 

Naturally the point to be considered is whether 
the cost of such installation would be met in a rea- 
sonable time by the savings effected in operating 
costs. One case has been quoted, where an installa- 
tion costing over $40,000 was paid for in two years, 
in this manner. 


Departmental Costs 

The importance of providing an adequate analysis 
of departmental costs cannot be overestimated, and 
the accounting procedure should include such an 
analysis as a part of the regular routine. To accom- 
plish this, each departmental burden account can be 
easily arranged, so as to show the expenditure for 
each class of charges, in direct comparison with 
budget estimates and previous results, thus eliminat- 
ing the necessity for an analysis after the closing 
of the books. In addition to providing a complete 
analysis of departmental costs, this arrangement 
brings forcibly to the attention of the cost account- 
ant, through the routine balance entries, any unusual 
differences between the estimates and the actual 
charges. 

Such unusual differences should be immediately 
investigated to determine the cause. If a change in 
operating conditions has occurred, or expenses have 
increased, that fact is immediately presented, with- 
out waiting for personal checking of an expense by 
the management. Faulty conditions are instantly 
revealed and can be more quickly remedied, while 
warranted increases in manufacturing expenses can 
be promptly allowed for, in the cost of the product. 
Thus invaluable information becomes quickly avail- 
able for the promotion of greater operating ef- 
ficiency, and the departmental accounts periodically 
record the progress in each department. 


THE PAPER INDUSTRY 


Selling Expenses 

Selling expenses are not a part of the manufactur- 
ing costs, and should never therefore be included in 
the inventory. Advertising may be included as a 
part of the selling expense, and, in some cases ex- 
penditures for advertising are properly treated as de- 
ferred charges over more than one fiscal périod. 
These expenses may be included in selling price 
estimates, on the basis of pounds of perfect paper 
sold or its value. 

Investigations made in different industries within 
the last year have shown that distribution expenses 
or selling expenses, were in many cases very heavy 
in proportion to the manufacturing costs. In view 
of the different methods employed by pulp and paper 
mills in disposing of their products, it is difficult to 
arrive at any average percentage of what this ex- 
pense amounts to in the pulp and paper industry. 
In times of keen competition, there is undoubtedly 
a tendency to increase selling expenses in order to 
force sales. This is naturally a matter of adminis- 
trative policy, which must be determined by each 
mill, but a note of warning might not be amiss in 
this respect. Is it not a fact, that in some cases in- 
stead of attempting to force sales by offering bigger 
inducements to salesmen or distributors or by in- 
creasing the advertising allowances, it would be bet- 
ter to spend some money in getting at the facts about 
the production costs, particularly where a number 
of products are being manufactured? Such an in- 
vestigation may bring out the fact, that while money 
is being made on some products, losses are being 
made on others, and that therefore, if the non-profit 
items are eliminated, the required profits will be ob- 
tained without any increase in selling expenses. 


Profits 


In the above article, several quotations have been 
taken from our publication, A Budget Cost System 
for Paper Mills, which also includes the following 
about profits: 

The astounding percentage of business failures 
eloquently teaches the necessity for establishing sell- 
ing prices which cover not only the complete cost of 
doing business, but which also include sufficient gain 
to enable the business to perpetuate itself. Manu- 
facturing enterprises can be permanently successful 
only when the element of gain is given careful con- 
sideration before selling prices are established. 

Many unwisely consider that it is necessary to 
take into account only an amount sufficient to cover 
the current dividend payments. This may furnish a 
reasonable return to the stockholders when manu- 
facturing conditions and sales are at their best, but 
it is courting disaster to assume that maximum 
production and sales will continue indefinitely. 

Quotations should therefore include an amount of 
gain sufficient to insure returns which will be large 
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periods of business depression. 

In addition to the payment of dividends, the esti- 
mated necessary gain should include an amount suf- 
ficient to provide not only for various contingencies 
but also for a consistent development of the business. 
This is a fundamental economic principle upon which 
the permanent success of any industry must be 
based. This principle has been too long overlooked 
by some to the detriment of the entire paper in- 
dustry, but progressive manufacturers today realize 
its importance and others must, if they -are to sur- 
vive the great economic readjustment of the present 
chaotic world conditions and attain future success. 

The adoption of a uniform method by all mills for 
calculating a legitimate gain as outlined above which 
should be added to the cost when determining a sell- 
ing price, is of only slightly less importance than the 
adoption of uniform cost methods. A paper mill be- 
ing a manufacturing plant, the gain included in the 
selling price should be based upon the manufacturing 
operations. As the principle manufacturing opera- 
tion in a paper mill is the conversion process, the 
paper machine productive hour offers an ideal uni- 
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form basis for establishing a rate per hour for gain. 

It must be remembered that the actual trading loss 
and gain and the Legitimate Gain mentioned above 
are two distinct subjects. Competition and market 
conditions may result in a larger or smaller profit 
on an order than the hour rate of gain would in- 
dicate, but this rate gives a sound basis upon which 
to make quotations. 

The Cost Association is working in an effort to 
encourage, and assist in, the installation of account- 
ing systems in all pulp and paper mills, which will 
develop Correct Costs, and thereby assist executives 
in eliminating waste, and thus increasing profits. 

Great progress has been made, but a great deal 
still remains to be done. Progress has been slow 
in every industry in which this work has been under- 
taken, and it is only with the co-operation of the ex- 
ecutives and their accountants that the industry 
can be placed on a sound economic basis, through the 
development of proper cost estimating and cost find- 
ing systems, which will give the real facts and elim-- 
inate the poor estimates or rather guesses, which un- 
fortunately are only too common in the industry. We 
ask your co-operation in this work. 


Sulphite Waste Liquor 


CH. HARNIST 
(Translated from Science et Industrie vii, No. 108, pages 65-70 by A. Papineau-Couture) 


acture of sulphite pulp is one of the most im- 
portant problems facing modern industries. Up 
to 1919, about 350 scientists and investigators had 
published articles on the subject, and several hun- 
dred patents had been taken out. This work was 
started owing to the necessity of finding some method 
of disposing of these liquors without causing stream 
pollution, which had caused the raising of such vig- 
orous protests that in some cases mills were forced 
to shut down and move elsewhere. It is therefore 
quite natural that the manufacturers should have 
offered prizes for the best solution of the problem; 
and in Germany, a short time before the great war, 
the pulp manufacturers offered a prize of 100,000 
gold marks for the best method of disposing of sul- 
phite waste liquor or of utilizing it profitably and 
thus reducing the cost of production of sulphite pulp. 
But recent researches by Swedish, Austrian and 
German chemists, the most important of which are 
those of Dr. Peter Klason, Director of the Institute 
of Forestry at Stockholm, have revealed that the 
importance and scope of the problem are much 
greater than its mere application to the pulp indus- 
try: it possesses a:great scientific interest, and it is 
capable of upsetting and transforming completely 
the production of fine chemicals at present derived 
from coal tar. 

Sulphite waste liquor is at present what coal tar 
originally was, namely, a troublesome waste product 
which is best disposed of by throwing it away. But 
whereas the tar constituted only a small fraction of 
the coal distilled, the amount of organic compounds 
contained in sulphite waste liquor is equal to the 


Tis utilization of waste liquors from the manu- 
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amount of pulp produced. Before the war there was 
destroyed about 2,000 tons of these organic com- 
pounds daily in Germany, nearly 3,000 tons in Scan- 
dinavia, and about 1,000 tons in Canada. The amount 
lost in Germany alone thus amounted to nearly as 
much as the combined production of coal tar from 
coke ovens and from the gas works. 

These few figures give a very good idea of the im- 
portance of the problem: but what is more difficult to 
understand is why the problem of the disposal of coal 
tar was solved so rapidly, while up to the present 
only an insignificant portion-of the pulp liquors have 
been used. 

The reason is to be found in the fact that the usual 
methods used for the separation of organic com- 
pounds, fractional distillation and fractional crys- 
tallization, are useless in this instance: the com- 
pounds which are found in the liquor do not crystal- 
lize and they are destroyed by distillation. 

So far it has been impossible to determine defi- 
nitely and exactly the composition of these com- 
pounds. According to Klason, the organic matter of 
spruce has approximately the following composition: 


CNG Sie a dS pe kien 50 percent 
pe SS Oy Per eee ee 30 per cent 
Carbohydrates ........./:.. 16 percent 
Resins and Fats............ 3.3 per cent 
FRONDS bise Ak. ELS 0.7 per cent 


But the exact constitution of none of these bodies 
is known, not even that of cellulose which has been 
studied the most. At first, all the organic non-cellu- 
losic matter of the wood was lignin, and a 
composition approximating to that of resin was as- 
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signed to it. Later, it was found out that this so- 
called lignin contained fats, resins, proteins, and 
gums. These gums consist of pentosans and hexo- 
sans, carbohydrates which, on hydrolysis, yield pen- 
toses and hexoses; and among the latter glucose, 


mannose and galactose have been isolated. But there: 


still remains about 60 per cent of the incrustants, 
which we call lignin, and the constitution of which 
remains unknown. 


Action of Sulphite Liquor on Wood 


Let us examine the action of sulphurous acid and 
of calcium bisulphite on the various constituents of 
the wood. 

Cellulose is unaffected, or practically so. The car- 
bohydrates are for the most part hydrolyzed. The 
resins are not attacked, but nevertheless they go 
into colloidal solution in the liquor, together with 
the fats, and collect at the surface of the liquor; and 
part is removed in the form of cymene when the di- 
gester is relieved. The lignin is rendered soluble and 
dissolved out, and, according to Klason, each mole- 
cule of lignin fixes three molecules of sulphurous acid. 
One of the latter is only loosely combined, and is easily 
separated, e. g., by neutralizing and heating; another 
molecule of sulphurous acid, on the other hand, is 
combined with the lignin in such a stable manner that 
it can only be removed by a very drastic treatment, 
such as fusion with caustic alkali. It is on account of 
this stability that the soluble lignin compounds 
formed during cooking have been called ligninsul- 
phonic acid, by analogy with the sulphonic deriva- 
tives of coal tar, which behave similarly. The pro- 
teins are also dissolved by the liquor. 


Composition of Sulphite Waste Liquor 


Consequently, for every ton of sulphite pulp pro- 
duced the waste liquor contains: 
Lignin (as lignosulphonates) .. . 
Carbohydrates 
Resins and Fats 
Proteins 
Sulphurous Acid (in combination 
with the lignin) 200 kilos 
90 kilos 


1,260 kilos 


There is approximately 10 cubic meters of liquor 
per ton of pulp, so that it contains about 10 per cent 
of organic matter, besides lime and sulphurous acid. 
If the material has been cooked very hard the liquor 
will contain more solids and will be dark brown; 
while it will be lighter in color, going almost to a yel- 
low, when the cooking has been mild. 

On evaporation it yields a pitchy mass which is 
difficult to dry. By means of Kestner evaporators a 
pulverulent product can be obtained; but it is very 
hygroscopic. Anybody who has seen this “sulphite 
pitch,” as it is frequently called, readily understands 
the difficulties encountered in attempting to make use 
of the liquor. 

Part of the lignin-sulphonic acid, however, can be 
precipitated by means of alcohol or of salts (sodium 
chloride, sodium sulphate, etc.), and Klason has suc- 
ceeded in precipitating the whole of it by means of 
naphthylamine. In his opinion the constitution of 
lignin (which has a very high molecular weight) is 
closely related to that of the tannins; and he has 
even put forward a constitutional formula by which 
he represents lignin as elaborated from a mixture of 
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derivatives of pyrogallic acid. But of course this 
formula is only hypothetical. It furnishes a plausible 
explanation of the mechanism of sulphite cooking, 
but he has not been able to adduce any real proof of 
the proposed constitution. All chemists, however, are 
agreed that lignin belongs to the so-called aromatic 
group of compounds, because its decomposition prod- 
ucts are aromatic derivatives (pyrocatechol, proto- 
catechuic acid, phenols). 

It is true that the maximum yield of these decom- 
position products which has been obtained so far (by 
Prof. Klason) is only 15 per cent; but it must be 
remembered that the methods used so far are too 
drastic, and.it has not yet been found possible to pre- 
vent destruction of these highly complex organic 
compounds, which are unstable as compared with 
the constituents of coal tar. 


Relation Between Lignin and Coal Tar 


Fr. Fischer, director of the Institut fiir Kohlen- 

forschung at Mulheim, has adopted Klason’s theories 
in order to establish his own theory of the origin of 
coal tar, which he attributes to the lignin compounds 
of the coal. For the lignin is more resistant to de- 
composition than the cellulose, the latter being fairly 
a destroyed by the action of microbes on the 
wood. 
All this work has brought the investigation of the 
constitution of lignin to a very interesting stage. 
According to Fischer the lignin compounds in coal 
already contain the various aromatic radicles which 
are present in coal tar, and which form the starting 
point or raw material in the production of synthetic 
organic chemicals. In this industry various explo- 
sives, pharmaceutical compounds and dyes are pre- 
pared by introducing side chains into the existing 
nuclei, which is obtained by means of relatively 
drastic reactions. But the lignin already contained 
these side chains or groups, which were destroyed 
during the distillation of the coal, leaving only a 
small number of nuclei which are stable at high tem- 
peratures. 

Instead of breaking down the lignin molecule and 
then building it up again, would it not be more ra- 
tional to use it directly? Or else to modify its com- 
position by means of delicate reactions such as occur 
in Nature to obtain the products elaborated in Na- 
ture’s wonderful laboratories, such as the coloring 
matters of madder and other plants, alkaloids, per- 
fumes and a host of other substances, of which but 
very few have as yet been synthesized from coal tar 
derivatives? The secret of these processes will doubt- 
less be found within the realm of vegetable biology, 
where we shall eventually discover the method of 
using light, bacterial action, ferments and catalysts 
to accomplish those wonderful syntheses compared 
to which our present day processes will look crude. 

Sooner or later, when coal supplies are exhausted, 
we shall be forced to resort to these methods; and it 
is especially in the interests of countries completely 
lacking in coal resources, like Scandinavia, or of those 
who have but an insufficient supply, like France, to 
direct their attention right now to living organisms, 
the supply of which is continually being renewed. 
There is here a vast field in organic chemistry to 
explore, which has been merely scratched by the re- 
markable work of Prof. Willstatter, of Zurich, on 
chlorophyll and the coloring matters of flowers. 

Among the products of the soil, from the present 
standpoint, by far the most important are the trees. 
These should no longer be burnt, as we are still doing 
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on such a large scale, but should be subjected to 
selective cultivation so as to improve the species and 
increase the yield and qualities of cellulose and other 
valuable by-products. And in the same way as, in the 
organic chemical industry, coal tar has come to be 
the main product and coke the by-product, so chem- 
ical pulp may become a by-product of the prepara- 
tion of lignin derivatives once we have found out 
how to use them. 

In the waste liquor the lignin is found in the form 
of lignin-sulphonic acid, having been but slightly 
changed in the sulphite cooking process, which pro- 
cess could not be applied to coal. It exists in great 
abundance in wood, and could very easily supply all 
requirements for organic substances. Nature appeals 
to our common sense not to wantonly destroy the 
results of the work so carefully elaborated by her, 
but to go to work ourselves to find more rational and 
advantageous methods of continuing this work and 
deriving the greatest benefits from it. 


What Has Been Done So Far 


In order to see how we should set about and what 
remains to be done, we shall first review what has 
already been done to date. 

We have already pointed out that the organic mat- 
ter dissolved in the liquor is not amenable to any 
simple method of treatment, at least as far as known 
processes are concerned. Consequently, all kinds of 
strange (not to say desperate) expedients have been 
resorted to in endeavors to utilize this material prof- 
itably. A sanatorium at Frankenhausen installed 
equipment for the inhalation of sulphite waste liquor 
fumes as a treatment against tuberculosis. The 
liquor has also been recommended as a remedy 
against foot and mouth disease in cattle, for pre- 
serving eggs, for washing clothes, and even for get- 
ting rid of vermin. 

In order to see our way clear through the maze of 
suggestions and patents of all kinds, we shall classify 
them according to the proposed uses of the products 
obtained. We shall first of all consider the recovery 
of the inorganic constituents (sulphur) ; after which 
we shall take up the production of fuel, both liquid 
(alcohol) and solid, products based on the binding 
and adhesive properties of the liquors (binders for 
pulverulent material, paper size), and production of 
tanning materials, coloring matters, feeds and fer- 


tilizers. 
A.—Sulphur 

A considerable proportion (about one-third) of the 
sulphur is recovered during cooking by relieving the 
digester ; and in some modern mills a further amount 
is recovered by discharging the cook under pressure 
into a completely closed blow-pit, from the top of 
which the vapors and fumes are drawn off and con- 
densed.* It should be noted, however, that the di- 
gester relief contains cymene, which on cooling and 
letting stand separates and rises to the surface of the 


‘ liquor. 


The most. practical process for recovering the re- 
mainder of the sulphur is that of Frank,? who adds 
lime to the liquor to precipitate the sulphur as cal- 
cium monosulphite (CaSO,), which is removed and 


1Achenbach process—German patents wien 412 and 286,601— 
also G. A. Richter, U. S. Patent 1,469,959, Oct. 9, 1923. 

2Frank—English patent 13,286 (1886); Drewsen—German 
patent 67,899. 

8German patent 82,498. 
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transformed into soluble bisulphite (CaH, (SO, ).) by 
treatment with sulphur dioxide gas. 

Dorefeldt has proposed treating sulphite waste 
liquor in a manner similar to black liquor from alka- 
line pulping processes, namely, evaporating and cal- 
cining. But the sulphite liquor contains less of the 
active chemicals and furthermore they are of less 
value than in the case of the black liquors, so that 
such a treatment would not be a paying proposition. 
The Frank process, which is more practical and much 
cheaper, is not even used; and even in those cases 
where it has been adopted for entirely different rea- 
sons—which we shall look into presently—such diffi- 
culties were encountered in the transformation of 
the calcium monosulphite into the bisulphite, that all 
idea of recovering the mineral constituents of the 
waste liquor was finally abandoned. 


B.—Alcohol 


The manufacture of alcohol is the only method of 
utilizing sulphite waste liquor which is carried out 
to any considerable extent. 

We have already seen that the sugars present in 
the liquor are formed by hydrolysis of the 16 per 
cent of pentosans and hexosans of the wood, and not 
by hydrolysis of the cellulose, as had been thought 
at first, sulphurous acid having practically no action 
on cellulose under the conditions of concentration, | 
temperature and time of cooking prevailing in the 
sulphite process. 

Mitscherlich,*? who introduced the sulphite process 
in Europe, observed the presence of sugars in the 
liquor and tried to obtain alcohol from them ; but this 
was not economically feasible owing to the small 
amount of fermentable sugars and the enormous 
volume of liquid which had to be treated. Other ex- 
periments were undertaken in Germany with a view 
to eliminating: the fermentable sugars from the 
liquor before discharging it into streams, because 
their fermentation was considered injurious to fish 
life; but these also were abandoned. 

It is only modern improvements in distilling ap- 
paratus combined with favorable excise conditions 
such as occur in Sweden that enabled Wallin and 
Ekstrom and the Ethyl Company to manufacture sul- 
phite alcohol commercially. The first plant was built 
in 1911 at the Bergvik pulp mill, but it was only after 
many unexpected difficulties had been overcome by 
Hagglund that it could be operated efficiently and 
economically. 

The hot liquor from the digesters passes through a 
small wooden aerating tower, where air is blown 
through it to cool it down slightly, remove the vola- 
tile compounds, and supply the oxygen required for 
the growth of the yeast. Sulphurous acid, which is 
injurious to the yeast, is removed by a modified Frank 
process in large wooden or concrete tanks of 100 
cubic meters capacity, 300 kilos of freshly slaked 
lime being first added, and then sufficient finely pul- 
verized limestone to complete the neutralization, 
which takes from four to five hours. At the same 
time air is injected at the bottom to agitate the 
liquor. When neutralization is complete the precip- 
itate is allowed to settle, and the clear liquor is de- 
canted into large concrete fermentation tanks 
equipped with cold water coils to regulate the tem- 
perature, which should be maintained at about 30° C. 
A certain amount of calcium phosphate, ammonium 
sulphate and yeast extract are added as yeast food, 
The fermentation takes about three to four. days. 
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Distillation is carried out in Guillaume columns, which 
are 15 tb 20 meters high and which yield a product 
containing but slight amounts of impurities, as the 
latter are separated from the alcohol during the dis- 
tillation in the Guillaume system. The impurities 
consist of 1 to 3 per cent of methanol (wood alcohol), 
0.5 to 1 per cent of aldehyde, some higher alcohols 
(propyl, amyl and butyl alcohols) and a trace of 
borneol. The cost of installing an alcohol plant to 
handle the liquor from a 30 to 35 ton mill was about 
250,000 francs ($50,000) before the war, and about 
500,000 francs ($100,000) for a 10 ton mill; and the 
cost of production of the alcohol was 0.272 franc 
per liter (about $0.20 per gallon), including overhead, 
depreciation, and interest charges. 

The yield is 40 to 45 liters of alcohol per ton of pulp 
(the fermented liquor contains only about 1 per cent 
of alcohol), and it could be doubled if the liquor held 
by the pulp in the digester could also be used. 

During the war the Swedish and German mant- 
facturers installed, with the help of government sub- 
sidies, the Ethyl Company’s process in all the large 
pulp mills. Such a plant could turn out about 30 
to 40 hectoliters a day, and the total capacity of the 
German plants is about 100,000 to 120,000 hectoliters 
a year. 

The cost of production could be reduced by a pre- 
liminary concentration of the liquor, provided the 
cost of concentration could be covered by the utili- 
zation of the remainder of the 10 per cent or organic 
solids which it contains, for at present only 1 per 
cent (which is only the tenth part of the solids) is 
recovered as alcohol. 


C.—Solid Fuel 


One way of using the residues from the manufac- 
ture of sulphite alcohol would be to use them as fuel. 
This could be readily accomplished by evaporating 
the liquor to dryness; but this evaporation is both 
difficult and expensive, as in the case of the produc- 
tion of alcohol and for the same reasons, namely, the 
presence of sulphurous acid and the dilution of the 
liquor. 

Attempts have been made to turn the difficulty, and 
the Swedish engineer, Strehlenert, devised a most in- 
genious method of doing it. 

Tavernier and Oulman‘* had already found that 
heating the liquor with sulphuric (or hydrochloric) 
acid caused a precipitation of the greater portion of 
the organic solids in a gelatinous form. Strehlenert 
makes use of this reaction; but instead of adding 
sulphuric acid he forms it from the sulphurous acid 
of the liquor by means of Berthelot’s reaction: 
3S0,—2S0,+S. He heats the liquor under a high 
pressure, which reduces the amount of sulphuric acid 
required, transforms the sulphurous into sulphuric 
acid, and accelerates the precipitation of the organic 
matter. 

The Strehlenert® patents have been bought by the 
A. 8S. Sulfitkul of Christiania; but it is now admitted 
that the process is too expensive as compared with 
present prices of coal, on account of the high steam 
consumption required to obtain the reaction tempera- 
ture of 190° to 200° C. which must be used, and also 
on account of the cost of the autoclaves which must 
withstand a pressure of 15 to 20 kilos (about 200 
to 275 pounds per square inch) and are therefore rela- 
tively small. 

‘French patent 359,239. 

5Norwegian patents 24,140 and 27,637. 
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Attempts have been made to convert the intermit- 
tent Strehlenert* process into a continuous one, with 
partial recovery of the heat; but it has not yet got 
beyond the experimental stages. Precipitation is not 
complete, about 30 per cent of the organic matter 
remaining in solution. With concentrated liquors 
the precipitation is almost quanitative. 

“Sulphite coal” contains sulphur and calcium sul- 
phate, and is black like coal, but it differs from the 
latter in composition. 

Another process is competing with the Strehlenert 
process in Scandinavia. This is a true evaporation 
process ; but most of the coal required in the ordinary 
evaporating process is replaced by electric power by 
making use of the following principle: 

The vapor generated by heating the liquid to be 
concentrated is compressed, which compression gen- 
erates heat whereby the temperature of the com- 
pressed vapor is raised sufficiently to enable it to heat 
and evaporate the liquid from which it was generated. 
The Swiss firm of Kummler, Matter & Co. has suc- 
ceeded in applying this principle to the evaporation 
of sulphite waste liquor. This involved overcoming 
the difficulties due to the presence of sulphurous acid, 
and more particularly of the loosely combined mole- 
cule of this acid, which we mentioned in the early 
part of this article, and which is freed from its com- 
bination with the lignin during the evaporation. The 
fact that the largest pulp mill in Norway has adopted 
this process certainly speaks well for it. 

The use of this fuel has become interesting since 
the war, as the enormous increase in the cost of coal 
can compensate the cost of evaporation or of treat- 
ment. And yet its use has not spread to any extent 
so far. 

Raschig’ proposes mixing dry solids from sulphite 
waste liquor, instead of charcoal, with ammonium 
nitrate to obtain a safety explosive. And similarly 
Wegelin® puts forth the idea of obtaining explosives 
by mixing the carbonized solids with liquid air. 

Considerable attention is being given to the use of 
activated charcoal instead of bone black as a decolor- 
izing agent, and especially for the absorption of vola- 
tile vapors (alcohol, ether, sulphurous acid, etc.) 
contained in air or in other gases, and sulphite waste 
liquor has been proposed as a raw material for the 
preparation of the activated charcoal.° 


D.—Binders, Adhesives and Paper Size 


After covering the uses which destroy the com- 
plicated structure of the lignin, we shall now turn our 
attention to the constructive uses, which will reach 
their full development when means have been found 
of making this material the starting point in the 
manufacture of dyes and in other organic syntheses. 

The first step in this direction is the briquetting of 
fuels, such as coal dust, coke, peat, etc., by means of 
sulphite waste liquor. 

But there soon developed a very serious drawback: 
the briquettes disintegrated when exposed to rain, 
owing to the solubility of the binder. For the same 
reason, the use of liquor for sprinkling roads to hold 
down the dust has not been as successful as had been 
expected, even when it was emulsified with mineral 
oil to reduce its solubility. 

On the other hand, when the briquettes are used 


*German patent 341,857. 

™French patent 447,419. 

8French patent 478,819. 

*Knopfimacher English patent 102,608; Zellstofffabrik Wald- 
hof German patent 309,155. 
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immediately, for instance, in blast furnaces (coke 
dust, ore fines), this use as a combined binder and 
fuel is quite successful. Another use which has 
proved quite practical, and which is the only one prac- 
ticed in France to our knowledge, is that of core- 
binder in iron foundries. 

The Walsum pulp mill in Germany sold a cellulose 
pitch (“Zellpech”) which was used mainly for bri- 
quetting dust for use in blast furnaces. Evapora- 
tion was carried out with Kestner evaporators. 

For all of the above uses the liquor must first be 
neutralized. 

The principal investigators who have published 
articles on the subject or taken out patents in con- 
nection with it are: Ullmann,’® Mitscherlich," Train- 
er,? Gewerkschaft Eduard,’* producers of Zellpech, 
Tavernier and Oulmann, Polaczek, etc. 

During the war the Germans used the liquor as an 
“Ersatz” for gum arabic. 

The adhesive properties of sulphite waste liquor 
are due to the presence of colloidal organic substances 
(ligninsulphonic acid, resins) which are the very ones 
which render the investigation of the liquor so dif- 
ficult. The laws governing the behavior of colloids, 
which have been discovered in the last few years, 
are fully made use of in the various patents: pre- 
cipitation by use of electrolytes or of colloids of dif- 
ferent sign, separation of colloids by osmosis, etc. 
We shall deal with the osmotic treatment under the 
next heading. 

Two commercial products have been obtained by 
precipitation with other colloids, the “gela-lignosin” 
and “albu-lignosin” of Cross and Bevan", obtained 
with gelatin and albumin, respectively. They were 
to be used as mordants and as paper size. The latter 
use is particularly attractive for pulp mills; and 
Mitscherlich, who introduced the sulphite process into 
Europe and whose name is associated with many of 
the proposed methods of utilizing sulphite waste 
liquor, devoted special attention to this one. He 
finally succeeded in producing a paper size which is 
to this day used in his mill at Hof, Germany. But 
only a very small fraction of sulphite waste liquor is 
used in this manner, and the rights to his numerous 
patents, the chief of which are English patents 12,566 
(1884) and German patents 82,489, 220,066 and 
235,965, have not been acquired by other mills. His 
size is obtained by adding a solution of horn in soda 
to the liquor and precipitating by means of hydro- 
chloric acid; the precipitate was dissolved in borax, 
emulsified with rosin and precipitated by means of 
alum or common salt. 

Another product of the precipitation of the colloids 
of the liquor is Ekman’s “dextrone’’,** which is sim- 
ilar to the lignosins. The neutralized and concen- 
trated liquor is treated with common salt, sodium sul- 
phate, magnesium sulphate, etc., to precipitate the 
colloids. Seidel’s “lignoresin”®* is obtained in very 
much the same way. 

The products obtained by precipitation with an 
electrolyte have been studied by Klason, Melander, 
K6énig and Fuchs. They have been recommended for 
use as mordants rather than as paper size, and we 





Austrian patent 3,043. 

11German patents 72,161 and 72,362. 

12Most recent patent German patent 161,675. 

18French patents 359,239 and 412,153. e 
14English patent 1,548 of 1883. 

15English patent 20,036 of 1893. 

1sEnglish patent 19,005 of 1897. 
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shall deal with them under the heading “Dyes and 
Coloring Matters.” 


E.—Tanning Materials 

Osmosis was investigated by Mitscherlich. His 
intention was to keep the colloids on one side of the 
diaphragm with a view to using them for tanning. 
And in his German patent 4,179 for the production 
of sulphite pulp, the latter was really considered as 
a by-product of the manufacture of a fermentable, 
adhesive and tanning extract (from oak), which was 
the main product. 

The tanning properties of sulphite waste liquor 
have been contested quite frequently, and it was 
claimed to act only as a filler; but recent investiga- 
tions by Kénig and Fuchs have shown the presence 
of a tannic acid of the catechol group. 

Good results have been obtained in the following 
manner: 

It was known that quebracho extract, which con- 
tains difficult soluble phlobaphenes, could be rendered 
more efficient by suitable treatment with sulphurous 
acid or sulphites which render the phlobaphenes sol- 
uble (Gansser process). By adding waste liquor in- 
stead of a sulphite to the extract, the phlobaphenes 
are dissolved, and at the same time the tanning prop- 
erties of the liquor also come into play.. But it is 
claimed that when it has been well prepared sulphite 
waste liquor alone gives better results than oak or 
hemlock. The most important requirements for this 
are freedom from lime and fromiron. After remov- 
ing the sulphurous acid by means of lime, the latter 
must be precipitated out with oxalic or sulphuric acid ; 
but if lactic acid is added to the liquor the excess of 
lime need not be removed, as calcium lactate does not 
interfere with the tanning. The lime can also be 
eliminated by treating the liquor with a cyanide or 
with calcium cyanamide, and then precipitating the 
organic cyanide with an acid. 

These products are marketed under various names, 
such as, Fichtenholz-Extract, Cellulose Extract, Sul- 
phite Extract, Excelsior, Norego (Norway). They 
seem to be fairly widely used in America. 

Kempe,"* Hoenig,'* and especially Kumpfmiller’® 
are amongst the most important investigators who 
studied the problem. 


F.—Dyes and Coloring Matters 

Lignosins, lignoresins, and dextrones, which we de- 
scribed above, have been proposed as wool mordants 
instead of lactic or tartaric acids for the reduction 
of potassium bichromate. Lignoresin is still man- 
ufactured in Austria. 

Corss and Bevan also recommend the use of their 
lignosin as a thickener for printing compositions, and 
as a base on which to precipitate color lakes. 

An Austrian company wants to reduce vat colors, 
and especially indigo, by means of sulphite waste 
liquor ;*° while the Badische Aniline uses the colloids 
of sulphite waste liquor to precipitate the reduced 
indigo in a colloidal condition.”* 

The first experiments on the manufacture of dyes 
were carried out by the Oesterreichische Sodafabrik, 
which obtained a blackish-brown sulphur dye by fu- 
sion with sodium sulphide and sulphur. The most 
interesting work was that of Phelps, who treated the 


17Swedish patent 8,422. 
18French patent 413,849. 
19. S. patent 940,394. 
20German patent 104,359. 
21German patent 221,191. 
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hquor with aromatic amines: primary colored amines 
gave red products, and secondary amines gave brown 
or black products. Attempts to produce dyes from 
these by treatment with nitrous acid (diazotization) 
were unsuccessful; but, on the other hand, treatment 
with nitric acid have true dyes. Phelps did not suc- 
ceed in isolating them in a state of purity, however, 
since the condensation products with amines broke 
down when he tried to isolate them. 

Oemann tried to go around the difficulty by using 
the colloids precipitated by means of common salt 
instead of using the liquor directly. The dyes which 
he obtained were not pure, nor did different samples 
of waste liquor give products having a constant com- 
position; and so they could not be used for dyeing. 
Oemann considered that this reaction of ligninsul- 
phonic acid furnished a definite proof of its aromatic 
constitution (phenol), since phenols give this reac- 
tion; but Klason showed that this proof was not 
sound. 

The use of sulphite waste liquor for the prepara- 
tion of dyes and pharmaceutical products would cer- 
tainly be the most profitable, if it could be carried 
out commercially. 

G.—Cattle Feeds 

After fuel, this is certainly the use which could 
absorb the largest quantities of liquor; and it would 
be much more advantageous than ordinary combus- 
tion, since it would ultimately produce human calo- 
ries via the meat furnished by the cattle. But here 
the animals were the first obstacle encountered, by 
going on a hunger strike and ultimately dying when 
the bitter and indigestible food was forced upon them 
in admixture with grape skins, potatoes or molasses. 

K®dnig first tried transforming part of the cellulose 
into glucose during the cooking of the wood,” for 
which purpose he gave a preliminary treatment with 
dilute hydrochloric or sulphuric acid before the reg- 
ular cooking, as his attempts to replace sulphurous 
acid entirely with strong acids and ammonia did not 
give a good pulp.” 

Stutzer** proposed rendering the sulphurous acid 
non-injurious by adding formaldehyde to the liquor, 
and transforming the excess into urotropine by the 
addition of ammonia, excess of which would not be 
injurious, but on the contrary beneficial in the feed, 
as it would be neutralized by the organic acids and 
is easily assimilated by the animal organism. It is 
doubtless the last-mentioned fact that induced Kénig 
to attempt to prepare pulp exclusively with ammonia ; 
but, apart from the fact that the process did not give 
a good pulp, at the high temperature used there were 
formed toxic amino compounds. 

If the negative results of all these experiments had 
still left any doubt as to the impossibility of using 
sulphite waste liquor for the preparation of cattle 
feeds, this doubt has been absolutely dispelled during 
the war, when dire necessity forced the Germans to 
try every conceivable artificial process for the pro- 
duction of foodstuffs. It can be laid down as a gen- 
eral principle that the high temperature required for 
the production of chemical pulp renders indigestible 
those portions of the plants which might have been 
considered for nutrition purposes. 


H.—Fertilizers 
Hence, the use of sulphite waste liquor for fertilizer 
22French patent 469,768. 


*3German patent 265,483. 
24French patent 402,871. 
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is the only one, besides that as fuel, which could ab- 
sorb the whole production. It was formerly suggest- 
ed by Tilghmann, the inventor of the sulphite proc- 
ess. It is the only use for which it is not absolutely 
necessary to evaporate the liquor; though it must 
generally be resorted to for other reasons, mainly to 
reduce transportation charges. At the suggestion 
of Stutzer and Lassar Cohn, the Kénigsberg sulphite 
mill sprinkled the liquor on the land in the neighbor- 
hood of the mill, after addition of lime to neutralize 
the acidity, and good results were observed, due to 
the organic matter contained in the liquor. The cal- 
cium sulphite is fairly rapidly oxidized to sulphate, 
which is an efficient fertilizer under certain condi- 
tions. 

But the beneficial effects of the organic compounds 
is not sufficient to increase the value of the artificial 
gypsum formed to such an extent as to compensate 
the cost of evaporation, which would be necessary 
for transportation at any distance. It is also claimed 
that this fertilizer clogs up the pores of the soil. 

From a practical standpoint the main considera- 
tion of the pulp mill would be to produce the fertilizer 
in the form of a dry, non-hygroscopic powder to fa- 
cilitate spreading on the land, for the farmers are 
in the habit of spreading all fertilizers dry, in spite 
of the fact that soluble fertilizers at least, such as 
potash and ammonia salts, are more easily applied 
when dissolved, for instance in liquid manure. Hy- 
groscopicity can be overcome only by mixing the dried 
solids with other dry substances, those with fertiliz- 
ing properties being naturally chosen, such as Thom- 
as phosphate,** calcium cyanamide,” a special grade 
of kieselguhr (infusorial earth) containing organic 
matter,” quicklime, potassium silicates,** or peat 
(Stutzer). 

The mixture containing Thomas phosphate has 
been used in agriculture under the name of “Knoesel 
meal”. The sulphurous acid content of the liquor 
increased the solubility of the phosphate. 

Trainer®® suggested the transformation of the sul- 
phite into sulphate by the action of oxidizing bacteria, 
and then fermenting the liquor (without recovery 
of the alcohol), thereby increasing the nitrogen con- 
tent owing to the albuminoid compounds of the yeast. 
It should be noted, however, that any nitrogen ob- 
tained from the yeast would have to be supplied to 
the latter, as it cannot assimilate atmospheric nitro- 
gen directly. 

Conclusion 


We thus see that there are but two uses which 
could absorb the enormous quantities of sulphite 
waste liquor: fuel and fertilizer. Its use as fuel ab- 
solutely requires evaporation to dryness, while this 
is not indispensable to the production of fertilizer. 
The lime and sulphur interfere with combustion, 
whereas agriculture can use them as fertilizers; and 
at the same time the return to the soil of the mineral 
constituents of the wood which were extracted by the 
liquor is most welcome. ° 

There remains to consider the value of the organic 
matter. 

It has not yet been considered of any great impor- 
tance to agriculture. It has recently been recog- 
nized, however, that organic matter is as necessary 


25Arit and Knoesel—German patos 128,213. 

2¢Knoesel—French patent 562; M. Muller—German 
pateht 252,473. 

2™Kern—German patent 278,492. 

*8Kressel—U. S. patent 1,225,825. 

2°German patent 283,931. 
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and as important to plant life as are potash and phos- 
phates. It is decomposed in the soil, with production 
of carbon dioxide; and this gas, which is indispensa- 
ble to plant life, is absorbed through the leaves and 
is used in building up the cellulose and lignin. It 
is present in the atmosphere only in very small quan- 
tities, and by increasing the amount artificially cer- 
tain crops have been doubled and even trebled (po- 
tatoes, beets, etc.).. These tests, which were carried 
out in Germany by distributing flue gases over the 
ground by means of suitable piping, cannot be carried 
out on a large scale. 

Waste vegetable matter and other organic matter 
supplied the carbon dioxide required by living plants 
—without the help of any piping—long before the 
advent of man. The carbon dioxide liberated is par- 
tially transformed into carbonic acid by the moisture 
of the soil, and renders soluble the elements required 
by the plants, namely, potash and lime. The car- 
bonates are absorbed through the roots, and the car- 
bon is assimilated. Before being finally converted 
into carbon dioxide, the decomposing vegetable mat- 
ter passes through several stages during which it can 
be assimilated, thereby eliminating a considerable 
portion of the synthetic work which must be accom- 
plished when starting directly from carbon dioxide. 

But we have not yet mentioned the most important 
factor: the soil bacteria, which live on the various 
organic matters found therein, decomposing them 
and giving off carbon dioxide. The importance of 
the soil bacteria is still insufficiently known to us; 
but it is well appreciated by the plant which attracts 
them by secreting glucose through its roots, just as 
it secretes it in its flowers to attract the insects which 
it requires for pollenization. 

The nitrifying bacteria are generally considered as 
the most necessary to the life of plants, because a 
theory has been put forward to the effect that the 
ammonia found in nature or supplied to the plant in 
the form of ammonia salts must first be converted 
into nitrate nitrogen before it can be used by the 
plant. Of course this theory suited the owners of 
the Chilean nitrate deposits; but the plants are not 
quite of the same opinion. It is quite true that they 
can thrive in the presence of nitrifying bacteria and 
can make use of the nitrate nitrogen produced; but 
they are really somewhat of a nuisance, first of all 
because nitrates do not suit the plant as well as am- 
monia (as shown by Mazé in spite of Muntz’s theo- 
ries to the contrary), and secondly because nitrates 
are even more easily washed away: by rain than am- 
monium sulphate. Bacteria which transform the 
inorganic nitrogen into organic compounds (proteins) 
which are not washed away by rain, are therefore 
to be preferred. 

But the most valuable organisms are undoubtedly 
those which have the power of fixing atmospheric 
nitrogen; for it is they that have supplied the nitro- 
gen requirements of the vegetable and animal king- 
doms since the beginning of the world. And this 
difficult work, which by the Claude process requires 
a pressure of one thousand atmospheres and a tem- 
perature of 600° C., is carried out by those infinitely 
small organisms at crdinary temperature and pres- 
sure as a regular function of their vital process. To 
carry out this work they require very little besides 
organic matter, in the form of waste materials such 
as waste liquor or farm yard manure. It is on ac- 


count of the work of the soil bacteria that the farmer 
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gives preference to manure over all artificial fertil- 
izers. . 

And what advantages can fuel from waste liquor 
offer as compared to this? Merely a small amount 
of calories, a considerable proportion of which was 
required to evaporate the liquor. The carbon diox- 
ide from the fuel is discharged into the asmosphere, 
whereas that from the fertilizer is generated and 
largely imprisoned in the soil where it is readily acces- 
sible to plants. By burning the liquor, the mineral 
constituents are lost, while the fertilizer makes them 
available to the plant, including the sulphur, whieh 
is as necessary to bacteria as to the plants. 

But there is still another very important advantage 
in favor of fertilizer. Before applying the liquor to 
the land as fertilizer, it can be subjected to appro- 
priate treatment to extract valuable substances. The 
production of fertilizer could thus be made the start- 
ing point of other chemical industries which would 
greatly increase the value of the substances found in 
the liquor. 

This is undoubtedly the direction in which further 
investigations should be carried out. 





When the Paper Industry Was Young 


The late Thomas Beckett of Hamilton, Ohio, who 
died a short time ago, in telling the story of his life 
in the paper business, said that in the early days it 
was thought that paper could not be made with 
steam power, but that water power was always nec- 
essary. The early paper makers in Ohio burned wood 
for fuel, although vast coal fields were near at hand, 
because it was said that the steam made with coal 
was not uniform in quality. 

Mr. Beckett said the first machine was sixty-two 
inches wide and was designed to make 2,000 pounds 
of newsprint per day, although it was not able to 
make quite as much as this. It had a wire fourteen 
feet long without suction boxes, and was equipped 
with two driers, twenty-eight inches in diameter. 

About 1876 Mr. Beckett said he heard of a paper 
machine running at 150 feet per minute, which no 
one believed possible. 

Some sulphite pulp had been bought about this 
time, but several years afterward the 2,000 pounds 
were still on hand as none of the paper mixers dared 
to use it for fear of injuring the quality of the news- 
print. 

In the early eighties ground wood was being used 
in some mills, but for a long time it was regarded 
with suspicion. 

As we smile at those old paper makers and their 
ignorance, will the paper makers of the future dig 
up our present-day prejudices, which we call wisdom, 
and make sport of them ?—Lombard News Letter. 





THE CIRCLE 
Paper makes Money 
Money makes Banks 
Banks make Loans 
Loans make Poverty 
Poverty makes Rags 
Rags make Paper 





The most trying man to deal with is the one who 
doesn’t know what he wants and is impatient because 
he doesn’t get it. 
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Waste in the Pulp and Paper Industry 


Power Plants 


By B. T. McBAIN 
‘ 3rd Vice-Pres., Am. Pulp and Paper Mill Supts. Association 


HE third largest cost in the converting of 

paper pulp into paper is power. By power, I 

mean power for moving machinery and steam 
for drying. Very few paper mill power plants were 
given much consideration up to a very few years ago, 
because coal was then so cheap that most plants gave 
the fuel or power costs very little thought. How- 
ever, with coal costs mounting up until they are now 
in many places more than twice what coal could be 
delivered at the mills, it made “Power” a different 
story, especially as labor and all other raw materials 
and repair parts went up at about the same pace. 

To quote E. P. Gleason, General Engineer for 
Nepco Mills: “Power costs are nearly 40 per cent 
of the total conversion cost in most mills” and with 
this fact staring us in the face, we will try to touch 
upon some of the places where the average mill shows 
in the waste column in connection with power plants. 

There are various kinds of power used in pulp and 
paper mills: direct connected water wheels to ma- 
chinery, hydro electric, steam turbine direct and 
steam turbo electric, steam engines direct and steam 
engines driving electric generators. 

Each one of these items could be touched upon 
separately and make a good story, but we will touch 
upon the ones most generally used in pulp and paper 
mills of America at the present time, the steam plant, 
including boilers and engines. 

Coal is a new fuel to me; my experience being 
mostly with the burning of cord wood, hog and oil. 
But for the past three years, I have seen so many 
coal burning plants that should be in the junk pile, 
that..experience in the burning of coal is not needed 
to call attention to the waste in the operation thereof. 

“In one plant visited recently, they were firing coal 
by hand to old, fire tube boilers, carrying only 80 
pounds of steam. I asked when they were installed 
and was told about 30 years ago. There was no rec- 
ord kept of the amount of water evaporated nor of 
the efficiency and when the steam pressure went 
down, when a digester was steamed, everything just 
slowed up “that was all.” 

There are still quite a few of these antiquated boil- 
ers and steam plants in use and they are wasting 
coal and labor, besides production of paper, which 
is the life of the industry. 

Then, there were long steam pipes from the boiler 
room to the digesters and others to the steam en- 
gines driving beaters and paper machines. There 
were here and there 90° elbows in many places but 
worst of all, very few of these pipes were covered. 
On asking the reason for this latter, I was told that 


the covering was left off purposely because they 
needed the heat to keep the mills warm. Of course, 
they separated the water at the engines but the loss 
in pressure and heat was considerable between boil- 
ers and final point of use. 

The old steam pumps used for boiler feed were 
wasteful, but the worst sin I believe, was that the 
condensate from paper machines and other engines 
was not being used, and the boiler feed water came 
from the river in the main. The engine drives were 
in poor alignment and there were many shafts and 
countershafts, pulleys and belts before the power was 
finally applied. 

In the drying of the sheet, the exhaust steam from 
engines S used, with live steam for make-up, but 
they exHausted into the atmosphere at a consider- 
able pressure. 

This plant with four paper machines, making 75 to 
80 tons per day could afford to install an entirely 
new boiler plant, equipped and operated up to the 
minute. They could install a bleeder type steam 
turbine to produce the power economically and yet 
supply the steam for drying. They could equip each 
paper machine with motors to replace the old engines 
and pay large returns on the new investment, at the 
same time so greatly reducing the power and steam 
cost of their product as to put that plant on the right 
side of the ledger from savings in waste in the steam 
power plant alone. 

I hear it said that there are not so many such power 
plants in use today. I venture to say that of the 
older paper mills of the United States, fifty per cent 
of them are still operating boilers installed a genera- 
tion or more ago and still operating them on the same 
basis as they were at that time. 

Much work has been done and is still being done 
on the power plants of pulp and paper mills of 
America, but it seems to me that either the power 
plant people are asleep at the switch and not pressing 
the matter sufficiently, or else the management of 
these mills should insist upon their superintendents 
joining the ranks of the American Pulp & Paper 
Mills Superintendents’ Association, that they might 
learn how to save the great sums still being wasted 
in steam in the pulp and paper mills today. 

My next story will touch upon “Fibre Mills” whose 
sins are many. , 





A good cylinder oil mixed with tallow or tallow 
soap makes a reliable form of grease for the power 
plants, . 
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Pointers for the Engineer 


By W. F. SCHAPHORST, M. E. 


Origin and Quantity of Oil 
T DOES not seem to be positively known where the 
oil in the ground came from or how it got there. 
Two prominent authorities, Mendelejeef and Pyhala, 
now agree that highly heated metallic carbides in 
considerable quantity are to be found in the interior 
of the earth. When these carbides come in contact 
with moisture they decompose into metallic oxides 
and hydrocarbons, and, presto, we have oil as a result. 
This is the so-called “inorganic theory.” That is, 
they claim that oil is a result of action or reaction 
of inorganic or metallic substances. 

Believers in the organic origin state that oil is the 
result of decayed vegetable and animal matter. 
Earth pressure, natural heat, natural distillation, and 
time are claimed by these adherents to be contribut- 
ing causes. The writer is merely passing this along 
as an item of jnterest. He does not profess to know 
anything about it himself. 

As for the amount of oil still existing in this earth, 
and available, the following figures are credited to 
M. Gault. The numerals represent barrels: 


en MER Te SN Wccac a ve tow acu 7,000,000,000 
Russia and Siberia .................. 5,836,000,000 
Persia and Mesopotamia ............. 5,820,000,000 
South America and Peru ...... ph 5,730,000,000 
I as Le oat bua ny bun oe he ee wee 4,525,000,000 
Central America ...................: 3,550,000,000 
NS Sic) 6a GSS oe oo wa oes 3,015,000,000 
Se es oo db ee tube ae 1,375,000,000 
Japan and Formosa ................- 1,235,000,000 
Rumania, Galicia, E. Europe ......... 1,135,000,000 
BEY Win cba we owns oo hee es sb edle 995,000,000 
Algeria and Egypt .................. 925,000,000 
RR 23s dt, Ow brae'hin ox cole eid cielo’ 95,000,000 


Basing his computations upon the above figures 
the writer has estimated that the world will have 
ample oil supply for at least 100 years. At the same 
time it must be remembered that there still are many 
unexplored regions and that the earth’s oil supply 
may be only slightly “scratched” at the present time. 


Why Do Boilers Explode? 


WAS glad to read the comment by F. W. D. in the 

January number regarding what I wrote on the 
above subject in the December, 1923 number. I am 
sorry that F. W. D. did not give some actual figures 
supporting his contention that water tube boilers 
have more water in them than do fire tube boilers of 
the same horse-power. I have never seen anything 
but figures to the contrary, yet, those figures may 
have been wrong. As for violence of explosion that 


is largely a matter of personal opinion I presume and 
we could never come to an agreement on that. I agree 
with F. W. D. that lap joints are bad but I know of 
some very violent explosions of the butt strap type 
of boiler also. As a result of F. W. D.’s letter I made 
some inquiries amongst engineer friends and was 
told by some of them that both of us are partly right 
and partly wrong, all of which is more or less mean- 
ingless. Nevertheless, my own personal opinion still 
is that water tube boilers seem to be more and more 
approaching the “flash type” as they call it, whereas 
fire tube boilers are not changing so much. 


Burning Pulverized Coke 


LTHOUGH Henry Ford is not in the paper man- 
ufacturing business, engineers in paper mill 
power plants will, nevertheless, be interested to know 
that in his River Rouge power plant he proposes to ~ 
obtain the full benefit from his coal by coking it and 
utilizing the by-products. 

It is estimated that from each ton of coal the fol- 
lowing by-products will be obtained: 

1—1,500 Ibs. of coke, . 

2—7,000 cu. ft. of 700 B. T. U. gas, 

3—5 gals. motor fuel stripped from gas, 

4—20 Ibs. sulphate of ammonia from gas and con- 
densation liquor, 

5—25 to 30 gals. of very light tar of a crude oil 
like character. 

The coke will be pulverized and used for fuel under 
the boilers. Also it is stated that the tar will be 
further treated for other by-products such as motor 
fuel, creosote oil, lubricating oil, grease, etc. 

Henry Ford is a believer in utilizing all resources 
and in wasting nothing. 


What Size Hoist? 
OW that compressed air is being used.so freely, 
air hoists are coming more and more into prom- 
inence. Air is rapidly becoming a very important 
economy factor. There is no medium that is easier 
to get and use than air, because it surrounds all of 
us all the time. Its initial cost is nothing. 

Users inform us that air hoists, particularly those 
that are suspended from a track, are great time and 
money savers. With such a hoist one man can lift 
any weight—any weight that the hoist will lift— 
thereby saving the time of several other men and be- 
sides doing the work more quickly. If any plant has 
much lifting to do, and if compressed air is available, 
an air hoist will pay for itself in a very short time. 

To assist in selecting air hoists and for determin- 
ing the capacity and pressure required the writer has 
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prepared the chart herewith, which eliminated all 
figuring. 

For example, if you have an air hoist 6” in di- 
ameter and an air pressure of 100 pounds per square 
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inch, the dotted line drawn across this chart connect- 
ing the 6 in Column A with the 100 in Column C 
shows in Column B that it will lift a trifle over 2,500 
pounds. Thus, simply connect the known diameter 
in Column A with the known pressure in Column C 
and the intersection through Column B gives the 
capacity in pounds. 

On the other hand if it were desired to choose an 
air hoist having a capacity of 2,500 pounds, knowing 
the air pressure to be 100 pounds per square inch, 
the same dotted line would give a diameter of 6 
inches. 

In other words, run a straight line through any 
two known factors and the intersection with the third 
line gives the answer. Thus, again, the same dotted 
line would show that if you want a capacity of 2,500 
pounds and you have an air hoist whose diameter is 
6 inches, a pressure of 100 pounds per square inch 
will be needed to produce the desired capacity. 

The chart, as will be noted, has a great enough 
range to take care of any ordinary requirements, the 
diameters ranging from 2 to 20 inches and the air 
pressures from 30 to 300 pounds per square inch. 
The capacities, Column B, range all the way from 100 
pounds to 80,000 pounds, or 40 tons. 


The Power Show 


HAS been called to my attention by the H. S. B. 

W. Cochrane Corporation that in my report of the 
New York Power Show in THE PAPER INDUSTRY, I 
overlooked the exhibit of the Cochrane Flow Meters 
and the Multiport Back Pressure Valve in their booth. 
Also, I should have mentioned them under the head- 
ing “Water Treatment” because, as they say, “that is 
pretty near our whole existence.” 

The error is mine and I am sorry. I visited their 
booth, and saw the exhibits plainly enough, but it 
so happens that in their case I neglected to put it 
down on paper immediately and that’s why I failed. 
I hope this “explanation” will tend to make things 
right. 


Errors in Books 


HE writer frequently runs across errors in rules 

and statements in books that may prove to be 
more or less serious, should they be blindly applied 
without first carefully checking them up. 

For a while I used to bring errors that I discovered 
to the attention of the publishers or to the attention 
of the author, but in most cases my criticism would 
not be acknowledged. Not once has any publisher 
acknowledged receipt of my letters of criticism or 
suggestion. As a result, when I find an error today 
I simply make a notation on the margin of the book 
and let it go at that. 

The proper way, it seems to me, would be for the 
author and publisher of the text or handbook to 
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solicit criticisms and to have errors pointed out. 
Then after a sufficient number of errors have been 
received compile an “error sheet” and send it to all 
the possessors of the book. Or, probably a less ex- 
pensive way would be to publish the error sheet in 
the advertising pages of publications in the fields in 
which the book is used. 

Unless mistakes are brought to the attention of 
authors or publishers the same errors are liable to 
be published in succeeding editions, so that the pos- 
sessor of a first edition who may want a second edi- 
tion must go over the entire second edition and cor- 
rect ‘the errors in it that he discovered in the first 
edition, which makes it very inconvenient. For that 
reason I often delay the purchase of a second edi- 
tion of a hand book as long as I can. 

Unfortunately it is almost impossible to get out 
a hand book free from typographical errors, but 
would it not be worth while for the publisher to 
make a serious effort at eliminating all errors? The 
best way to do so, from my viewpoint, is to solicit 
the aid of all users of the book and to at least be 
grateful for any such gratuitous assistance received. 

Or, should the publisher prefer to pay for correc- 
tions, a payment plan might be still better. Let the 
publisher offer to pay a dollar or two for “every 
mistake” found. Then in publishing the error sheet 
the name of the first finder of the error could be 
given so that others could not claim the “prize”— 
if it could be called a prize. Offering to pay for mis- 
takes found would probably tend to make both au- 
thor and publisher more careful in producing the 
book, would indicate confidence in its accuracy and 
tend to increase its sale, and would stimulate users 
of the book to “look for mistakes” and would caution 
them to be more careful in applying formulas, rules, 
etc. So far as the writer knows, no book is infallible. 


Superheater Care 

HE advantage of keeping superheaters clean is 

interestingly pointed out by a user who stated 
that before steam purifiers were installed, super- 
heater tubes were replaced on an average of one per 
week, per boiler. After installing the purifier not 
one has been replaced to date, which at the time of 
writing was nearly a year ago. 

Also because of the elimination of moisture by the 
purifier they report 45 degrees higher average of 
superheat, which means an increased turbine effi- 
ciency of approximately 4 per cent. Also they state 
that previous to the installation of the purifier they 
washed out the superheater every time the boiler 
was out of service and they always found consider- 
able mud and dirt. Now upon washing out the super- 
heater the water comes out “crystal clear.” 





It’s foolish how we rush through life, 
And cry that time is on the wing. 
We’re living in eternity. 

And time is just a clock-made thing. 
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The Successful Foreman 
By RICHARD A. CLAYTON, Jr. 
Alton Boxboard and Paper Company 
‘AVE you ever been confronted with the ques- 
tion, “How do you like your boss?” In the 
paper business, as in all other industries, there is 
lots of room for discussion on this subject. Now I 
would ask the paper mill foreman, “Are you an ag- 
gressive and competent foreman?” In becoming 
a foreman in a paper mill one should take upon him- 
self certain obligations to the concern. 

Industry has advanced to the stage where the man 
at the head of a department is hardly known as just 
the “boss.” Your foreman is, or at least should be, 
able to do all the work just as his men are expected 
to do it. Does your foreman pitch in and give you a 
lift once in a while? Each customer, as you know, 
expects to have his board shipped to him in first-class 
shape and each foreman in turn should stipulate the 
necessity for using utmost care in handling each 
customer’s product. Possibly one customer will de- 
sire extra yardage and the foreman should explain 
this to the less experienced man whom he cannot 
expect to know this. Less experienced men will in- 
variably tie up bundles which are uneven and will 
thereby become “string cut” before arriving to the 
customer. Roll board is just as important as sheet 
board and many little things which are unnoticed 
by an ordinary workman should be easily and quickly 
“snapped up” and corrected by the foreman. 

I am only a foreman myself but I would have my 
readers know my idea of an aggressive foreman be- 
fore closing. Remember that you'are working to 
give the customer just what he wants and -when you 
satisfy the customer you invariably satisfy the man 
at the head of your concern. When the quality of 
your paper reaches a certain desired standard your 
production almost automatically takes care of itself 
in the paper mill. 

As a lasting impression of a good foreman let me 
burn this one thought into each reader; you should 
be an example to each and évery man working under 
you. Let them see that you are working for them 
the same as they are working for you. Show them 
that you are interested in their welfare; give the 
man who wants to learn the job just ahead of him 
all the information he wants and show him how to 
do anything on the machine; he’ll not take your job, 
unless you deliberately make it possible for him to 
do so. Don’t get the wrong impression of what I 
am saying for none of us can be perfect, but try to 
the best of your ability to be an example for the men 
working for you. Make them tell the other fellow, 
“I sure like my foreman.” Let your employer say, 
“T’ve always got a job for him.” 





Many ideas grow better when transplanted into 
another mind than in the one where they spring up. 
—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
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Editorial Comment 





By WILLIAM SIBLEY 





Oil 

IL is a key factor in Industry. Without oil, ma- 

chinery could not operate—ships could not sail 
—airplanes could not fly—automobiles could not run. 
Without oil, commerce would cease, or where oil does 
not actually generate the power, it is used for lubri- 
cation. A monopoly of oil would mean speedy victory 
for the nation holding such monopoly in time of war. 
The lack of oil in any nation would be tantarount to 
defeat. 

For a number of years three groups have been 
seeking to extend their individual influence in oil pro- 
duction. These groups are: Stinnes combine (Ger- 
man) ; Deutsche Schell Company (a British corpora- 
tion) ; the Standard Oil Company (American). These 
groups have been particularly keen to extend their 
interests in Asia Minor. 

For some time the Anglo-Persian Company main- 
tained a monopoly of the pipe lines emptying into 
the refineries on the Persian Gulf. These lines abso- 
lutely controlled the production and distribution of 
Persian oil. American interests, however, wanted 
the right to secure concessions in Persia. The ar- 
rangement, at that time, led the State Department 
(through our Open Door policy) to force the British 
to give such concessions to the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. 

This condition continued until the political up- 
heaval in Persia shortly after the War. The new 
government that came in force at that time refused 
to recognize the right of the Standard Oil Company 
to exploit Persian oil. Only after a quarrel over 
royalties was the British interests allowed to con- 
tinue their activities. It was under this new regime 
that the Standard Oil interests were passed over to 
the Stinnes group—through Mr. Sinclair, an Amer- 
ican. The Sinclair negotiations made at that time 
are still in force, and, according to Sinclair’s testi- 
mony, cannot be terminated except by the Persian 
Parliament. 

About this same time, Mr. Sinclair negotiated with 
Mussolini, in behalf of the Stinnes group, for the sole 
right to exploit Italian oil. African, Russian, and 
practically all European oil, as well as European coal 
and iron, is almost completely controlled by this 
Central Powers combine. 

It was this expansion and these groups that tapped 
American oil reserves (through Sinclair and 
Doheny). This was done by the established Euro- 


pean method—that of providing retainer fees, stock- 


holderships, etc., to those in influence. Probably 


many of the men involved had no knowledge, at the 
time, that they were contributing to a world domina- 
tion of oil. Our faith in some of the men whose 
names are linked with this scandal is too strong to be 
swayed by the superficial knowledge many news- 
papers are now displaying. , 

The present oil “scandal” is merely the fruits of 
the oil competition and intrigues started long be- 
fore the war—at about the time the Kaiser was plan- 
ning his “Berlin to Bagdad Railroad,”—and around 
which intrigue the war centered. 

Who won the War? 


Teaching Communism in the 
Schools 


ITHIN the month, Chicago has been host to 

some 12,000 representative educators. They 
came from every part of the United States to attend 
the N. E. A. Convention. 

It was at this convention that the details of a new 
$25,000 “educational peace plan offer” was formally 
disclosed by Dr. A. O. Thomas of Augusta, Me. Dr. 
Thomas said, at the time of his announcement, that 
there was little possibility of affecting a peace plan 
along the political lines. He said that it would nesces- 
sarily be along educational lines. He informed the 
assemblage that any one was eligible to the competi- 
tion and that there were but two restrictions, viz: 
the manuscript must be limited to 5000 words and 
that they must be in his hands by July 1, 1924. 

Some of the statements made in his talk on this 
new offer are interesting—and worthy of’ thought. 
According to Dr. Thomas, Youth is in revolt— 
“struggling for the freedom that will make finer 
honesty possible.” 

It was further stated by Prof. Charles F. Rugh 
of the University of California: “The root problem 
of democracy is developing the right sentiment to- 
ward authority and obedience. The revolt of youth 
is but one aspect of the world movement against ex- 
ternal authority. It is the struggle of humanity to 
strip the past of the power to paralyze the present 
and prejudice the future. In the new and ever 
changing world why should we follow the rules and 
regulations of our forefathers, who seem to have 
made a pretty bad mess of things?” 

It is interesting to know that George Washington, 
Lincoln, Webster, Jefferson, Franklin, and some of 
the rest of our forefathers “made a pretty bad mess 
of things” when they drafted the Declaration of In- 
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dependence, the Constitution of the United States, 
the Emancipation Proclamation, and some of the 
other documents under which we have prospered and 
grown to world domination ! 

Whether these educators are conscious in their 
knowledge that they are furthering Communism in 
advocating such principles, we are not prepared to 
say. We do know, however, that a few of those sen- 
tenced for sedition during the war and some of those 
who have been identified with Socialism and Com- 
munism for many years are now on the lecture plat- 
forms of the United States—spreading the gospel of 
Communism to college and high school and grade 
school students, as well as the laboring class. 

It is a bit difficult to convert the present day lead- 
ers of this country to Communism. So they are 
working with the more impressionable youth—the 
school children. We will see the fruits of their ef- 
forts in from five to twenty-five years. 


Poor and Rich 


N° long ago, we chanced to meet, in the smoker 

of a Pullman car, a man who owned several coal 
mines in Pennsylvania and West Virginia—one who 
controlled the destinies of a bank (and numberless 
mortgages)—who was a large stockholder in several 
industrial enterprises. His face was lined with 
worry, his hands were white, his appetite poorly, his 
heart cold. He was on his way to battle the Labor 
Union and sinking back into the seat cushions he 
strove vainly for slumber and rest. He was feared 
and hated by men. 

More recently we met Tony, the man who sells 
balloons. All day long he tramps the hot and dusty 
pavements. He owns nothing save his powerful 
lungs with which he blows his horn—and a wonder- 
ful appetite. Tired and.worn at night he rests his 
head on a hard, uncomfortable pillow, improvised 
from a folded, tattered coat. Yet in his dreams he 
sees thousands of little baby faces—and they smile 
and coo at him. . 


Get the Proper Balance 


UT for two things, you are the same today as on 

your birthday. Heart, lungs, liver, feet, arms, 
all the same. Nothing changed save your mind, and 
that only because of two things. 


The men you have met— 
The books you have read. 


There is a thought there for the thinking man. 





Coal 


N COAL towns, built, owned and maintained by 
coal producers, there lives over 2,500,000 people. 
Of this number 845,000 are actively engaged in min- 
ing coal. It costs this industry, in new equipment 
and supplies about 400 millions of dollars to produce 
600 million tons of coal. Of the $400,000,000 ex- 
pended for equipment each year, $75,000,000 is spent 
for electrical supplies. 

Over 200,000 miles of trackage goes to make up 
this industry’s transportation system, both surface 
and underground. 750,000 mine cars operate over 
this trackage. : 

All of which is still more interesting when we 
know that a large percentage of the coal producers 
are going out of business during the next year or 
two. ; 

The recent Jacksonville agreement between the 
United Mine Workers and the bituminous coal pro- 
ducers settles the labor problem in the unionized 
bituminous mines for a period of three years. But 
with this settlement has arisen another and more 
momentous question for every mine owner whose 
property is affected by the contract. 

As at present developed, the bituminous coal in- 
dustry of this country gan produce two tons of coal 
for every one that is needed by the industries and 
homes of America. Nor is it possible to imagine any 
combination of circumstances that will sufficiently 
alter the demand to absorb the excess production. 
This means that with no cessation of mining activ- 
ities—no strikes—the industry will have to undergo 
a shrinking process. A portion of the production ca- 
pacity will have to go out of business, at least until 
need begins to overtake that capacity. 

The problem of elimination which now begins will 
amount to the survival of the fittest. In the mean- 
time there will be a buyer’s market in coal. Coal will 
sell, very largely, on a price basis. Without doubt 
the coming months will see the coal prices fall per- 
ceptibly. Without doubt the coming months are go- 
ing to disclose who among the bituminous coal pro- 
ducers are business men and who are opportunists. 





The “house organ” is not a new idea. There are 
two house organs being issued regularly today which 
were started in 1878. System, Business, The Dodge 
Idea, Printer’s Ink, Collier’s, Harper’s and Scribner’s 
were all, originally, house organs. It is estimated 
that $10,000,000 was spent on house periodicals dur- 
ing 1923. 
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THE PAPER INDUSTRY 


How Production Is Affected by Methods 
: of Firing Boilers 


Suggestions for Firing Hard Coal That Will Help You to Hold Con- 
stant Steam Pressure and Maintain Maximum Machine Speed 


By JAMES T. 





This is the first of a series of articles on the power 
plant of the paper mill. Each of these stories will 
have helpful, practical ideas, showing how plant ton- 
nage may be increased and power and maintenance 
costs decreased by common-sense methods in the 
making and use of steam. 





T FIRST glance it would seem that shoveling 
A= into a boiler furnace ought to be an easy 
job for a husky, able-bodied fireman. Little 
intelligence seems to be required to handle a scoop 
and a certain amount of practice should develop a 
first-class stoker. 

That would be true if the job of firing boilers in 
a power plant was just a case of shoveling coal from 
the pile onto the grates, or of keeping the stoker 
hoppers full and seeing that the grates and blowers 
were working. But it is more. One of the differ- 
ences between a good fireman and a poor one shows 
up in the steam pressure that he can keep on the 
boilers. The man who lets his pressure get down 
just because the live steam is opened up into the 
drier rolls may be’a good cdal passer but he is no 
fireman. 

When the man in the boiler house knows how to 
handle his fires so that he can keep his pressure up 
and give them all the steam they need in the mill, 
he knows more about firing than just shoveling coal. 
He is a valuable man because he keeps the paper 
machine running at full speed turning out as much 
paper as the mill can handle. 

To understand why the job of firing in the boiler 
room means so much to plant production, we ought 
to start at the beginning and find out just where the 
power plant fits in the paper mill. 

First of all, in a steam plant, there must be enough 
steam at the right pressure to turn the engines which 
drive the paper machines. If the pressure is low, 
the engine speed drops, the machine speed falls off 
and the paper tonnage drops. If the boiler pressure 
gets too low the engines may stop. And then the 
paper machine stops production and profits stop and 
there’s the devil to pay. 

Second, there must be enough steam to supply the 
drier rolls. The amount of steam needed may be 
large or small, according to the run of paper stock. 
But it must be there when it is needed. If there is 
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not enough exhaust steam to do the work, then live 
steam must be used. 

It sometimes happens that when live steam is 
opened into the rolls it pulls down the boiler pres- 


sure, so that the paper machine may slow down. In 


extreme cases it may stop production altogether. 


Test of a Good Fireman 


To keep the boiler pressure always where it ought 
to be is the fireman’s job. How well he does it de- 
pends upon how he handles his fires. He should aim 
at all times to have them in good condition so that he 
can meet sudden demands for steam without losing 
the steam pressure, slowing down the driving en- 
gines and materially affecting the plant production. 

The handling of the fires in the boiler house de- 
pends largely upon the kind of coal that is burned. 
The purpose of this story is to offer some practical 
suggestion for firing anthracite coal. The firing of 
soft coal will be described in a later issue. 

When hard coal was first discovered in this coun- 
try, those who found it thought it was not of very 
much value as fuel because it was so difficult to burn. 
It seemed to smother the fire. 

This smothering effect is one of the important 
things to guard against in handling a hard coal fire. 
If a large amount of hard coal is thrown onto the 
grates at once, the result is just the same as if a 
blanket had been thrown over the whole fire bed. 
In fact, an experienced fireman may do this very 
thing if he wants to deaded his fire very quickly, in 
case his water level has gotten too low and he wants 
to avoid trouble from heating the boiler metal. 

Too much coal, therefore, kills the heat of the fire. 
The temperature in the furnace is reduced at the 
same time and the boiler may stop steaming alto- 
gether until the fire has burned up again. In some 
cases, where there is more than one boiler on the 
same header, the steam generated in the other boil- 
ers may flow not only to the engines and to the drier 
rolls, but also into the boiler that has just been fired, 
thing if he wants to deaden his fire very quickly, in 
that boiler. Instead of making steam, therefore, 
that boiler is using steam and perhaps actually con- 
densing the live steam into water again. 

For this reason, it is important to spread hard coal 
thinly over the fire bed, instead of killing the heat 
with a thick blanket. It must be spread evenly, 
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otherwise it will burn out in spots, leaving other 
places unburned. When this happens, cold air from 
the ash pit rushes into the furnace through the 
burned out spots and cools the temperature and kills 
the steaming capacity of the boiler. 

Dark spots in the fuel bed are not usually detected 
with the naked eye, since the brightness of the rest 
of the fire dazzles the eyes, so that they cannot be 
seen. They can be seen, however, through smoked 
or dark glasses. And when they appear they should 
be covered with fresh coal. 

It is not enough for a fireman to watch his 
pressure gauge. That is all right as far as it goes. 
But it does not tell him the condition of his fires. He 
might have a good steam pressure and still have a 
fire that is full of holes and burned out spots. If 
the machine tender should suddenly open the live 
steam into the drier rolls and the fireman should be 
caught with a poor fire, 
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Fig. 1—Correct method of firing hard coal. Note the thin fuel bed. 
The coal is spread evenly over the grate surface and the ash is not 
allowed to accumulate too thickly before cleaning the fires 





his steam pressure would 
drop before he could get 
his fires back into shape 
again. 

To keep his fire in good 
condition at all times, 
therefore, the fireman 
should not only fire thin- 
ly and evenly, but he 
should fire often enough 
to prevent holes burning 
through the bed. Once 
the fire has gotten too 
irregular, through burn- a 
ing in patches, it is prac- |= 
tically impossible to get |™@ 





Don’t Slice 
Hard Coal 


In firing hard coal it is 
important to use the fire 
tools as little as possible. 
The coal should be spread 
by the motion of the 
scoop when it is fired, 
and the fires should not 
be sliced or “barred.” 
Stirring up a hard coal 
fire only mixes the hot 
live coals with the ash, 
In this way the ash is 
sometimes heated so hot 
that it melts into a bad 








it back into condition Fig. 2—Poor results are always certain if the coal is fired too thickly. 


clinker. Clinkers always 


until the whole fire has - Fire little and often should be the “hard coal slogan.” When fired give trouble when clean- 


been cleaned. 

















Fig. 3—Keep the fires in good condition. Do not let the ashes get 

too thick. Clean the fires often or they will get sluggish and, when 

the sudden load comes on, the steam pressure drops, slowing down 
the paper machine 


too heavy this fuel blankets the fire and the steam pressure drops, =: 
slowing down the paper machine and decreasing plant pad ete ing fires. They may also 


prevent good air distri- 
bution through the fuel bed and may cause uneven 
burning of the coal. When stch a condition develops 
is is impossible to do much with it until the fires have 
been cleaned and the clinkers dumped. 

Clinker formation may sometimes be prevented 
by introducing a small jet of steam into the ash pit. 
The wetness in the steam breaks up the clinker as it 
is sucked with the air through the fuel bed. It is 
a mistake to use more steam than just what is needed 
to break up the clinker. Too much steam will decrease 
the efficiency of the boiler. 

It is impossible to lay down any fixed rule about 
the thickness of fuel bed that should be carried for 
best operating results. This thickness will vary 
according to the kind of coal that is burned from 
six inches to perhaps nine inches. For some grades 
of coal it may even be as low as four inches. The 
thickness that gives the hottest fire and highest 
temperature in the furnace is the best. 

Whatever that thickness is, however, the fireman 
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should try to keep it, as nearly as he can. There are, 
of course, exact methods of finding out just how 
thick to carry the fires. To describe them would 
involve too much of the technical side of the theory 
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Fig. 4—This chart shows what happens to the furnace temperature 
and to the steam pressure when the coal is fired too heavy. Notice 
that when the steam pressure drops the paper machine slows down 
a bit. And, if the live steam is opened up suddenly into the drier 
rolls, just after firing, the steam pressure may get so far down that 
it will be hard to get it back up again. All this means loss in 
paper tonnage 


of combustion and they are, therefore, omitted. 
Just after cleaning, the fire bed is the thinnest. 
As the coal burns to ash the thickness of the bed in- 
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Fig. 5—This is what happens when hard coal is fired properly. Note 

the steam pressure does not vary enough to affect the machine speed. 

Also that the fires are kept in good condition, so that when the live 

steam is opened up into the drier rolls the fires act quickly to meet 

the increased load on the boilers. The paper machine does not 
slow down and maximum production is maintained 
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creases, as the ash accumulates on the grates. With 
a poor coal (one that is high in ash) the thickness 
will increase faster than with a good coal (one that 
is low in ash). ; 

Eventually the fuel bed becomes so thick that the 
fire gets sluggish and does not burn quickly. When 
this happens the steaming capacity of the boiler is 
lessened. If the fires get too thick, any sudden de- 
mand for live steam could not be met quickly, be- 
cause the fires would act too slowly. The steam 
pressure would then drop, the engine slow down and 
the machine speed would decrease and production 
would fall off. 

The fires must therefore be cleaned often enough 
to keep them in good condition and ready to meet any 
sudden load demands on the boiler. This may call 
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Fig. 6—Graphically showing the relation between the steam gage 
in the boiler house and paper tonnage in the mill 


for cleaning fires twice a shift, or once every tour 
may be sufficient, according to the quality of the 
coal and the size of the grate as compared to the 
size and capacity of the boiler. 

During the time that is required for cleaning a 
fire and for a certain time afterwards, the boiler is 


delivering no steam to the line. It is dead. The 
actual cleaning, therefore, should be done as quickly 
as possible so that the boiler can again be placed in 
readiness to meet its share of the load. 

Owing to the difficulty of igniting hard coal a cer- 
tain amount of care is required in cleaning hard coal 
fires. After carefully burning down, all live coal is 
brought to the front of the grate with the hoe. After- 
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Sea Lion waterproof leather 
belts have the pre-tested 
guarantee 


Pre-tested Sea Lion waterproof belts are 
guaranteed to be waterproof. Both the leather 
itself and the cemented joints are waterproof. 


The laps and cemented joints are guaranteed not to come 
apart through the action of water and each belt is further 
guaranteed for the life of the belt to be perfect in stock 
and workmanship. 

In addition to these guarantees, each Sea 
Lion belt has its exact test rating guaranteed 
by the Chicago Belting Company. The test 
ratings of leather belts are the only tests of quality in ad- 
vance of purchase there are. “Test rating guarantees are 
the most positive of all claims of quality and give more 
protection to the buyer. 

You can run a Chicago Belting pre-tested 
Sea Lion belt continuously in water and the 
belt will not open up at the laps or come apart. 
The reason for this is that the Sea Lion waterproof ce- 
ment used in cementing the laps and plies has a celluloid 
base—and water does not affect it in the least. The ce- 
ment is imbedded into the very fibre of the leather and 
the cemented parts are just as strong as the leather itself— 
taking practically the same test for tensile strength. 

Sea Lion belts on calenders and beaters 
give remarkable service. They transmit 


power without loss and require very few if 
any take ups. Chicago Belting pre-tested belts have the 
reputation of requiring less take ups than any other belts. 
They are stretched and tested in manufacture so that 
all of the stretch is taken out without breaking down 
the fibre or loosing elasticity. 

Sea Lion pre-tested leather belts are for 
those paper mills where the highest known 


grade of waterproof belting is desired. For 
a continuous, uninterrupted service that is better than 
you have heretofore secured from leather belts, specify 
Sea Lion pre-tested leather belts. Pre-tested is a com- 
paratively new word in leather belting—but it is a word 
that means more to the buyer of belting than any other. 
Our test ratings of leather belting eliminates all bluff as 
to quality and obligates the belt maker to a definite speci- 
fication that produces more uniform high quality—more 
actual standardization of the finished belts. There is no 
other method of belt buying that will mean so much to / 


your production. Write for prices and free samples. 7 


Sounds reasonable. 
Guess I better 
mail the 

coupon and 

be informed 


Literature on 


pre-tested belting 


Prices 


sent on request 
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This shows one of two LANGSTON 
TYPE “CA” WINDERS in the mill of 
Fletcher Paper Co., Alpena, Mich. 


They have been using LANGSTON 
WINDERS for some ten years. 


SAMUEL M. LANGSTON COMPANY 


CAMDEN 26= ae ee 


CUT 
Agents: Toronto Type Foundry Company, Toronto, Ont. T. W. & C. B. Sheridan Co., London, E. C. 1 
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wards, the back section of the grates can be dumped. 

After raising the rear grates again the live coal 
on the front grates is spread over the rear section 
and the front grates dumped. After raising the 
front, live coal is then spread over the entire grate 
area. Fresh coal is then spread on the grates evenly 
and not too thick. 

In burning hard coal it is not necessary to admit 
air over the fires. Sufficient air reaches the coal 
through the fuel bed from the ash pit to completely 
and efficiently burn the coal if it is fired properly. 

The accompanying illustrations and charts show 
correct and incorrect methods of firing hard coal 
under a common type of steam boiler. They also 


show what happens to the steam pressure, machine 
speed and plant production when coal is improperly. 
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fired into the boilers and how correct firing methods 
improve plant production by maintaining a uniform 
steam pressure, supplemented by sufficient heat re- 
serve in the furnace to meet sudden demands for live 
steam in the drier rolls. 

The methods suggested in this article are both 
simple and practical. In paper mills where they 
have been used they have been uniformly successful. 
In some cases they have resulted in an increase in 
plant tonnage of from 10 to 15 per cent, without in- 
creasing fuel or labor costs. In a plant that turns 
out 50 tons of paper a day, this means that careful 
and intelligent attention to the handling of the fires 
in the boiler house may effect an increase in produc- 
tion, so that 55 tons of paper could be produced at no 
greater power or labor cost than before. 


Is Conservation Adrift? 


By OVID M. BUTLER 


Editor, American Forests and Forest Life 


HAT is the conservation policy of the Ameri- 

\V/ can people? Two recent events have 

brought that question uppermost in the mind 
of every thinking conservationist. One is the Tea- 
pot Dome testimony, with its cloudy background of 
lax federal stewardship in the handling of the public 
resources. The other is the report of the Senate 
Committee on Reforestation, with its alarming reve- 
lations of a depleted forest supply. 

The Teapot Dome case, magnified as it may be for 
political effect, has created in the public eye a pic- 
ture of sordid conditions of “boring from within”; 
natural resources supposedly safely conserved 
against the time of national need turned over to cor- 
porate interests by anti-conservationists, tempo- 
rarily in control; permanent destruction of what was 
supposedly permanently saved for national defense. 
It is not to be wondered at that the exposures have 
challenged the security of the conservation cause as 
a settled public policy, and have caused deep concern 
and distrust in the minds of many people as to na- 
tional progress in the conservation of our natural 
rescurces. Are we moving forward or backward in 
the development of our conservation policies? Or, 
are we merely drifting on a turbulent and confusing 
sea of political expediency and industrial propaganda 
designed to retard conservation? 

For answer we must turn to the Federal Govern- 
ment as the agent entrusted with the commission of 
carrying forward a broad and stable program of na- 
tional conservation. A vast number of people have 
complacently rested in the thought that the basic 
conservation principles of the government were for 
the most part settled. Are they? What are these 
principles, and are they being adhered to by our 
Government in spirit and in action? 

The Teapot Dome revelations, significant as they 


may appear, may be set aside for the moment When 
Mr. Fall was appointed Secretary of the Interior, the 
federal policy of conserving public forest resources 
had become well recognized as a definitely established 
principle. Mr. Fall was known to be bitterly opposed 
to that principle. He was an openly declared anti- 
conservationist in spirit and in action. When he was 
thwarted in his plans to have transferred to his juris- 
diction the National Forests in the western United 
States and in Alaska, many people construed the re- 
sult as a conservation victory, although the nation 
was left in doubt as to whether the administration 
was supporting Mr. Fall or the defender of the prin- 
ciple, the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The Fall episode was not an indidation of progress. 
It was a senseless obstruction in the path of the 
conservation movement—a costly mistake resulting 
from administrative wavering from a clear-cut con- 
servation policy. Mr. Fall was permitted, if not en- 
couraged, to precipitate his fight to scuttle the very 
best conservation agent of the Government, the For- 
est Service. In doing so, he first lifted the curtain 
upon the instability and indecisiveness of the con- 
servation policy of the nation, as exemplified by the 
representative government at Washington. Had our 
policy been as clearly and as securely established as 
it should have been, and as sacredly respected by the 
party in power, Mr. Fall’s aggressive campaign as a 
freebooter of public resources would never have be- 
gun. 

The unrestrained activities of Mr. Fall, as a trustee 
of public property, reveal similar governmental. in- 
stability and confusion in the conservation of other 
public resources. While Secretary of the Interior 
he promoted a bill for the creation of the All-Year 
National Park in the vicinity of his own land holdings 
in New Mexico, which, if enacted into law, would 
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The 106-in. Improved Wolf Chipper 
showing disc arrangement. 


The Chipper that 


Reduces Sawdust to 
Less thanOnePer Cent 


This feature alone makes the 106” Improved Wolf 
Chipper a cost saving piece of equipment. Com- 
bined with this are uniform chips, unique safety 
devices, low power consumption, more production, 
and mechanical features that do away with much 
of the wear and the resulting repairs necessary on 
the old chipper. 


Write for further information and let us send you 
more actual mill experiences like the one reproduced 
herewith. 
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have been destructive to the basic principles of Na- 
tional Park conservation. It is significant of the 
point that his bill was actually passed by the Senate 
and it was defeated primarily by the protest of an 
indignant public, aroused by men and organizations 
wholly outside and unrelated to the government. 

Four years ago the Water Power Act and the Coal, 
Oil, and Gas Leasing Act were passed by Congress. 
These bills established the conservation principle that 
the title to waterpower and coal, oil and gas, owned 
by the government, should not pass from the govern- 
ment. To men like Mr. Fall, these principles appear 
to have had no meaning and no sacredness. Never- 
theless, the unsympathetic Mr. Fall was commis- 
sioned with the public trust of administering those 
very acts. As long as anti-conservationists are 
placed in positions of trust over public resources and 
as long as they are not held to strict accountability 
in respecting and carrying out established conserva- 
tion policies, there will be Teapot Dome scandals. 
They are merely the sordid products of a loose ad- 
ministrative attitude toward conservation. 

The absence of definite progress on the part of the 
administration in carrying forward a broad program 
of conservation during the past four years is strik- 
ingly evident. The situation is one rightly causing 
widespread public concern. We are still without a 
constructive policy for the handling of our 220 mil- 
lion acres of public lands, not including the national 
forests, 150 million acres of which are steadily be- 
coming more and more unproductive because of un- 
controlled grazing. In Alaska fires continue to rav- 
age millions of acres of public domain, with no policy 
yet effected for handling or protecting these lands. 
Game protection in Alaska is a farce and political 
make-shift, because Congress fails to provide the 
amount of money needed for effective game conserva- 
tion. 

Before the war, the passage of the Weeks Law es- 
tablished a federal program for the acquisition of 
. six million acres of forest land on the headwaters of 
navigable streams. The Federal Government ap- 
propriated $2,000,000 annually, for a short period of 
years, for the purchase of these forest lands, and 
then, with the purchases only one-third completed, 
it departed from the program. Thus far, it has re- 
fused to restore it to more than 50 per cent of its 
original scale. For the forthcoming year, the Forest 
Service, whose administration of the National For- 
ests stands out as one of the brightest spots in the 
conservation firmament, is now confronted with re- 
duced appropriations. 

In the face of this apparent slowing up and dissipa- 
tion of the conservation movement, the report of the 
Senate Committee on Reforestation brings home to 
the nation the urgency of prompt action to assure its 
people a supply of raw wood. Despite a strong public 
urge during the past five years, wé are still without 
a national forest policy. The report of the Senate 
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Committee does not expose a _ hitherto-unknown 
situation, but merely adds authority to previous in- 
vestigations which the United States Forest Service 
has made, but which have failed to stir the govern- 
ment to action. That the situation with respect to 
our wood supply is critical, Congress must now ad- 
mit. Will it act? And if it does, will it give the na- 
tion the broad, comprehensive policy which the situa- 
tion imperatively demands? 

The Senate Committee on Reforestation has, 
through Senator McNary, introduced a Bill which 
provides for constructive legislation and authorizes 
appropriations. The bill is one which everyone will 
endorse. Its passage will mark a constructive step 
forward in formulating a national policy for forest 
conservation. It has strong public support and it 
should be enacted at once. Bills somewhat similar 
have been before Congress during the past several 
years. Congress has turned them aside. If the Mc- 
Nary Bill suffers the same fate, the present admin- 
istration will indeed have lost the opportunity to re- 
store public confidence in its conservation platform. 

Looking back over the past half decade, what, 
therefore, is the conservation policy of the American 
people as exemplified by their government? The 
public, it may be suggested, is entitled to know. It 
is now the time and place for the political parties 
which will seek the support and confidence of the 
people at the coming election to restate their con- 
servation principles so clearly and unmistakably that 
all doubt will be removed. And, having stated them, 
the public must demand that these principles shall be 
promoted as actively and as sacredly as the Constitu- 
tion itself. For sixteen years the anti-conservation- 
ists appear to have known in advance who the presi- 
dential candidates, if elected, would appoint Secre- 
tary of the Interior. It is time the conservationists 
should make similar advance inquiries and act ac- 
cordingly. 





Machine Room Organization 


By HARRY WILLIAMSON 

CCORDING to Webster, to organize is to arrange 

systematically ; to provide with officers and rules, 
etc. The writer is aware that to quote the vocabu- 
lary of a dictionary in connection with a machine 
room may not be apropos, particularly during such 
periods known as “haying out”; yet, it is a fact that 
were the meaning of the word, organize, to be liter- 
ally carried out, there would be very little occasion 
for any but the most proper diction during those 
selfsame periods. 

The efficiency of any system is proven in times of 
stress, and the Paper Machine Room, owing to its 24 
hour schedule, the variable quality of the “stock,” and 
the nature of its product, is frequently subject to 
emergency tests. The primary object of a machine 
room superintendent is to obtain the maximum pro- 
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Save $18,000 to $42,000 Annually 


%@ NE of our representatives went into a board 
a) mill recently and stood at the slitters when 
: @| widths were being changed. The sheet had 

been broken down while the slitters were re-set and 

fh Ulin, by the time this was done a large quantity of board 
Tithaks was wasted. Just as a matter of information, this 
| board was weighed up. It amounted to 420 pounds! 
One-fifth of a ton of board WASTED, or in dollars, 


from $6 to $14, depending on grade of board. 


Today some mills have to make ten changes a 
OTT day on their slitters, or a loss of from $60 to 


7 $140 a day—in one year a loss of 
| A $18,000 to $42,000. This amount 
| ~ | would look mighty good these 
days on the credit side of 

th PN the ledger, would it not? 
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y) The Beloit Du- 
plex Slitter is ar- 
Yj 

WS Y ranged so that the 
sheet is NOT brok- 
en when changing 
widths. Simply swing 
A prominent board manufacturer \ NN ~ a lever and the job is 
whom you know, writes: AN \ SS done— with perhaps 
“After investigating all the different \ . SS S . four sheets thrown 

leading cutters made, we decided to place N . ~ S away at the cutter. 

our order with you, believing we would ob- \ SS ra ’ 

tain the best. The fact that we have from OMA S S Can YOU afford to 
time to time, ordered these cutters, making \ x " be without this at- 


five in all, demonstrates that they are ’ , , 
working to our utmost satisfaction.” ~ tachment NOW? 


/ 7 ul 


Beloit Iron Works Beloit, Wis., U. S.A. 


SINCE 1858 BUILDERS OF BOARD AND PAPER MILL MACHINERY 
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duction of the highest quality paper at a minimum 
cost from the materials placed at his disposal. That 
last statement is important because the stock, par- 
ticularly in the manufacture of newsprint, is made 
or marred before it ever comes under his control. 


Broadly speaking the machine room organization 
may be classed under three heads. 

Charts and Reports; Clothing and Upkeep; and 
last, but by no means least, Labor. 

Let us then go through an imaginary day with a 
superintendent who has systemized his department 
and who also enjoys the closest co-operation with the 
other departments in the mill. 

Arriving at the felt room, we find on the desk the 
tachometer chart showing the speeds of the machine 
and record of lost time for the previous 24 hours; 
the machine tenders’ reports showing orders com- 
pleted, order then running, and causes for lost time; 
the boss machine tender’s report showing condition 
of wire, felts, belts, quality of stock at the comple- 
tion of his tour, together with his comments on the 
night’s run; the steam chart with its record converted 
shows us the number of British thermal units con- 
sumed to dry the paper. The report from the beater 
room showing number of beaters dropped, weight and 
proportion of furnish used to each beater, loading 
and sizing materials used, temperature of stock and 
level of stock in beater room chest at the completion 
of each tour, will put us in touch with conditions in 
that department. 

Armed with the’information derived from this 
data, we are prepared to take our morning walk 
through the mill presenting either a smile or a cor- 
rugated brow according to the context of the various 
reports. While we are away, the sample clerk will 
obtain samples from each reel, and cut, weigh and 
test them. He will type his report in triplicate, one 
for himself, one for the machine room bulletin board 
and one for our file. This report will show the date, 
name of machine tender, order number, number of 
samples tested, average weight, highest, lowest, and 
average test, together with the moisture content test 
which he will receive from the laboratory. 

From the finishing room foreman, we will also re- 
ceive a daily report for file purposes showing date, 
name of machine tender, weight of paper shipped, 
weight of paper culled, and causes for culling same. 
Another daily report from the same source will show 
paper shipped to date from first of month, orders for 
to-day, expected shipment tomorrow. 

Weekly, semi-monthly and monthly reports from 
the sample clerk showing average weight per ream, 
and average test maintained by each machine tender, 
completes ‘the Chart and Report portion of our 
system. 

Under the second head, Clothing and Upkeep, our 
superintendent is in his own particular domain for 
keeping down costs, and, being wise with the years of 
experience he enlists the fullest co-operation of his 
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machine tenders by placing at their disposal all the 
data he keeps concerning this important branch. 

His principal sources of cost are: clothing; lost 
time ; belts ; and lubrication. 

To ensure that wires and felts longest in store shall 
be used first, the following record is useful: 


Date Date Taken Days 
Received Make 


No. Put on or Run 

17683 10/12/23 Lindsay 11/10/23 2/18/24 69 

The following record sums up the running life of 
any article of clothing at a glance: 


Remarks 
Trim Edge 


MONTH ENDING JAN. 31st, 1924 


Dec. 8. M. T. w. Th. F. Sat. 8. 
WRe o's caetens swe 20 x tad.’ 623: ieee cde. Taek. weal x 
OEE 19 2 £6645 it 63 x 69 x 
>). Bea 3 x re x 
BOE WUD soctececs 5 x x 
oS are aaa 10 x x 
Ty, ff. eae 55 x x 
2nd Top Dry...... 60 x x 
ist Bottom Dry... 70 x x 
2nd Bottom Dry... 75 x x 


MONTH ENDING JAN. 3ist, 1924 
Min. Ex- 
E: @ 2k wee S. pected 100% 


Wt <6 Saws 65g oe x 50 60 
We sr ok Viewe ee coat” Wukgt--saiad eee tee x 60 70 
rae Ae Vkbe «db Gah 27 x 27 28 
2nd Felt ae dee: Faw teee “alee Teel x 36 40 
kk. eee x 44 50 
Set Hem Wo ccs ose x 90 100 
Se Sale Kiwes Beale me one x 100 110 
e OO Ree eee eee Oa bale x 20 100 
ee SD cca was. + ae bane wes 99 x 100 110 


The life of press felts varies in each mill according 
to the kind of paper made and the quality of water 
used. There is one factor, however, which is a con- 
stant on all paper machines, and that is the condition 
of the press rolls. 

Our superintendent therefore keeps an accurate 
record in his repair book of the amount of “crown” 
on each roll, when ground, thickness and resiliency 
of rubber, and average load exercised on the journal 
by the weights and levers. | 

A similar record is kept concerning the bottom 
couch roll, and breast roll, and it is not a bad plan to 
include a record of the calender rolls. Realizing that 
putting on clothing, general repairs, etc., are a fre- 
quent source of unnecessary lost time, our friend, the 
superintendent, has formed some very definite rules 
pertaining to this matter. 

All accessories for putting on a wire are located in 
one specific corner of the machine room, and woe 
betide the individual who fails to replace same after 
using. Ropes, chains, and rope blocks for putting on 
felts are hung on their respective hooks in the felt 
room. A tool box containing an adequate supply of 
wrenches, hammers, etc., is found in the same place. 
In another box in the felt room will also be found 
spare parts for wire and felt guides, together with 
end keys to fit the set screws. This little precaution 
certainly saves lost time and niay be the means of 
saving valuable clothing. 

To obviate loss by breaking belts, a simple card 
index is kept, showing drive of belt, make, length, 
width, ply, hooks used, when put on, and when taken 
up. Also, for handy reference, a full chart is con- 
spicuously p) ved showing the details of every helt on 
the machin 
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An Investment of #400,000° in 
Jeffrey Carriers & 6Industrial Leaders 


The six Industrial Leaders whose well- 
known trade marks are featured above, are 
using 16 Jeffrey Pivoted Bucket Carriers for 
the handling of large quantities of bulk prod- 
ucts such as coal, ashes, sugar, vegetables, 
etc. The Jeffrey carrier is specified wherever 
year-in and year-out service without shut- 
downs is required. 


The original cost of the Jeffrey Pivoted 
Bucket Carrier is many times offset by pre- 
venting costly shutdowns. Quality in mate- 
rials used, material strength and hardness of 


wearing parts means long and satisfactory 
service for the Jeffrey Carrier. 


A few of the Long Service Qualities em- 
bodied in the Jeffrey Carrier are: Steel Side 
Bars of high carbon; Glass Hard Double 
Bushings; Large White Iron Rollers; Tough 
Malleable Iron Overlapping Lip Buckets, 
etc. All wearing points in chains are hard- 
ened and ground. 


The Jeffrey organization, its engineers, its 
equipment and its two generations of experi- 
ence are at the disposal of Industry to meet 
its present needs. 


The Jeffrey fteg Co., 944-99 North Fourth Street, Columbus, Ohio 


New York |e noe Boston 
Charleston, W. Va. Milwaukee 


Fenitongh — Scranton Denver 


St. Louis Los Angeles 


JEFFREY 


MATERIAL HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
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Position 
Drive Len, Width Make Ply Hooks 
wight Re rey 82’ 10” Rubber 8 3/3” 
der 
oy gens decee as 35’ 8” Rubber 6 3/2” 


In the basement a locker is kept containing ham- 
mer, hooks, square, cutting knife, pulley rope and 
hammering block. 

Before shutting his machine down to wash up, each 
machine tender is required to give one-half hour’s 
notice to any millwright or mechanic he requires to 
execute repairs, so they may be on the job with their 
tools as soon as the stuff gate is closed. Of course 
this is not always possible but time has proven the 
value of such a rule. 

The oiler is supplied with a storage tank and filter 
and is required to keep a daily record of oil drawn 
from store, oil used, and oil in tank. Unless he is one 
of those persons, and they exist, who dispose of their 
oil supply via the sewer, a close check on his daily 
record of oil used should eliminate lost time through 
burnt out bearings. 

So far we have been chiefly concerned with daily 
records. In this business as in any other, it is neces- 
sary to condense accumulated data monthly. While 
this work is usually done by the “Efficiency Expert,” 
it is so clearly a part of the machine room system, to 
omit it would be a mistake. 
LOST TIME AND OPERATING EFFICIENCY REPORT FOR 

MONTH OF 


Time Lost on Paper Machine Spares Efficiency Record 
Hours Total days run.....:......... 26 
Putting on wires .......... 2 Total product for month. 1,791,732 


Putting on jackets ........ % Average product per day 68,913 
Putting on —- felts...... % Total operating hours in mo.. .624 
Putting on dryer felts...... ... Total lost time, hrs........ ;30% 
Puttin ay BROOMS ccc csccce soe Actual operating hours..... 593 
Chan my Se % _ |”  Seaaryeeerere 32 Ibs. 
Sew ro seam dry felts..... % ### Actual weight ......... 32.08 Ibs. 
Sew and join wires......... ... BO Gk ag sine a dass — 
Mise. and small repairs... .. 1% Average speed ...........+-- 5 
ED oc noe eensscceseé 24 Maximum possible peodve 
Starting up Monday........ 2 tion per hour @ 1 


efficiency ............ i 3 154 Ibs. 
Actual ~~ PAPERS per hr.3,020 Ibs. 
Actual perenne. efficiency. . 95. en 
Total No. of ——, is ab ob Oe 
Average pasters LoS Serer 
Percentage sulphite weed. . 26. 53% 
Total beaters dropped...... 1,585 
Average pounds per beater. .1, 130 


Total 30 
= 55,852 Reams + 08/100 


Under the head of Labor, which means our super- 
intendent’s ability to get the very best from the men 
under his supervision, he solves his own problem by 
perfecting a system which insures the safest running 
of the machine. His own efforts to maintain as near 
a uniform supply of stock as possible, the running 
of clothing only within absolute safety limits con- 
sistent with quantity of paper produced, the elimi- 
nation of the pin pricks of unnecessary trouble by an 
adequate supply of spare parts and accessories, and 
finally his own personality. 

Paper making is a peculiarly temperamental trade 
in so far as the operation of the machine room is con- 
cerned. Despite any system, bad periods occur, pro- 
duction drops, sometimes an accident to clothing 


er Ream Heavy = 4,468 Reams 


happens. The knowledge that a broad visioned super- 


intendent is in charge, who will render a just judg- 
ment, is a great help to the machine crew, and by 
such knowledge accidents are less liable to occur. 
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Here Is the Largest Old-Paper 
Bin in the World 


LD paper and rags, for the cooking to felt, go 
to play an exceedingly important part in the 
manufacture of high-grade asbestos products today, 
and the great producers of such wares, the world 
about, take every care that there shall always be a 
super-abundance of both materials around, so that 
operations need not be suspended until the proper 
quantity of the waste-material is at hand. 
Old paper and rags, used in the quantities in which 
such concerns use them, go to represent tidy for- 




































tunes in themselves ; and so—as with all other worth- 
while material—must be housed and protected other- 
wise against thieves and the elements. 

For just such storing until actual use, a great as- 
bestos-products house in the environs of Cincinnati 
has just lately completed what is generally conceded 
to be the largest one-room old-paper bin in the world. 

This bin is a structure with walls of very high 
grade fireproof brick, rising one hundred feet from 
the concrete floor. Away up at the top of each wall 
a series of narrow windows may be operated by draw- 
chains from below; for admitting fresh air as de- 
sired. These windows, and electric lamps about, pro- 
vide the light beside. Over the whole there is placed 
the roof; that is fitted with iron derricks and beams, 
such that the largest bale of old paper or rags can be 
carried from any entry-way or room-corner where- 
soe’er, and then be dropped at its new site with ease. 
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Paper Making 
in Alabama 


PROMISING industrial development of the 

South has been definitely established through 
comparatively recent experiments in PAPER 
MAKING from Lumber Waste, Cotton Linters, 
Sugar Cane Refuse and other materials abounding 
in this section. 
This supply of raw materials, augmented by excel- 
lent distribution facilities, abundant coal supply, 
chemicals and by-products of almost every kind, 
dependable hydro-electric power at reasonable cost, 
low cost of sites and building, ample supply of labor 
—are other factors of advantage in the manufac- 


ture of 


Blotting Paper, Book Papers, Wrapping 
Paper, Paper Boards 8 Paper Products 


Great tracts of virgin timber in Alabama will fur- 
nish a vast supply of wood pulp to this industry for 
years to come. 


The manufacturers who are interested in establish- 

ment of a paper mill in Alabama are offered the 

fullest co-operation of the Commercial Department 
of the Alabama Power Company. 


ALABAMA POWER COMPANY 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
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Industries Exposition in 1923 would be represented at the 
Second Paper Industries Exposition at the Grand Central 
Palace the week of April 7th was the interesting announce- 
ment when the Advisory Committee of the exposition held its 
yécent meeting at the Hotel Belmont. The whole status of 
exposition was discussed, and since the meeting letters ap- 
ving the program have been received from several of the 
members of the committee who were unable to attend. 
. The report as to space taken by the paper manufacturers 
was made on behalf of the exposition by Charles F. Roth and 
Fred W. Payne and in every case, it was stated, the exhibit- 
ors were returned with as large or with larger space, because 
of the direct business which was traced to the showing made 
at the exposition last year. ; 

Plans are already actively under way for a special program 
at the exposition by the Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry, which will hold its annual convention during 
paper week. A program of particular interest to both tech- 
nical engineers in the paper industry and the machinery and 
supply men is being formulated by W. G. 


Tiince: every paper company which exhibited at the Paper 


_Hugh P. Baker, secretary, American Paper & Pulp Asso- 
clation. 

H, J. Berger, editor, “Paper Trade Journal.” 
_J. A. Carpenter, vice-president, National Paper Trade Asso- 
ciation. 

F. D. Cowdrey, Albany Felt Co. 

N. R. Davis, president, American Pulp & Paper Mi!ls Super- 
intendents’ Association. 

Joseph L. Fearing, International Paper Co. of Chicago. 

Hardy S. Ferguson, paper mill engineer. 

E. B. Fritz, publisher, “The Paper Industry.” 

Phil A. Howard, president, “American Paper Merchant.” 

C. W. Hurtubis, Hammermill Paper Co. 

Ralph McKee, Columbia University. 

Burton Millar, editor, “Paper.” 

Fred W. Payne, co-manager exposition. 

Frank W. Power, president, National Paper Trade Associa- 
tion. 

L. D. Post, publisher, “Paper Mill.” 

Walter J. Raybold, past president, American Paper & Pulp 
Association. 

Charles F. Roth, co-manager exposi- 





McNaughton, secretary of Tappi, which 
is one of the biggest technical organiza- -° 
tions in the country of engineers in a 
special branch of industry. 

A noteworthy feature of the space 
contracts which are being placed is the 
number of firms making paper products, 
which will be represented. The space 
assigned to the makers of paper special- 
ties is already overflowing, and among 
the displays of this group will be seme 
of the most unique features of the ex- 

ition. Paper cups, boxes, and bags 
orm a small part of this department, 
which will be one of the most popular 
phases of the big paper show for the 
general public which will attend. 

Direct mail advertisers will find that 
the paper manufacturers will give them 
a particularly fine opportunity to learn 





tion. 

George W. Sisson, Jr., Racquette River 
Paper Co. 

E. C. Spear, The Cheney Bigelow Wire 
Works. 

Henry W. Stokes, president, American 
Paper & Pulp Association. 

H. S. Taylor, president, Technical As- 
sociation Pulp & Paper Industry. 

Tom Walden, editor, “U. S. 
Maker.” 

Louis E. Wise, N. Y. State College of 
Forestry. 

Some Unusual Exhibits 

Three of the most unusual exhibits of 
paper ever shown will be among the fea- 
tures of the Second Paper Industries 
Exposition. 

Dard Hunter, famous for his unique 


Paper 








of the paper problem, which is so impor- 
tant in their preparation of advertising 
copy. Most of the big direct mail adver- 
tising houses no longer depend on the 
judgment of the printers for the selec- 
tion of the paper needed, but specify the grade and quality 
which will give the type and illustrations the most attractive 
presentation. The Paper Show will, by its showing of variety 
of papers, and the special service to be rendered by the ex- 
hibiting companies, give the direct mail advertiser the best 
opportunity imaginable for studying paper, as the material 
on which the success of his printed matter depends. 

In the paper machinery and supplies group, advance in- 
formation as to the type of exhibits indicates that there will 
be even a larger proportion than last year who will have op- 
erating machinery as a feature of their booths. The value of 
the exposition as a means of working with the paper mill 
executives is not being overlooked by the big chamical com- 
panies which have learned from experience that the exposi- 
tion method is a most satisfactory one for the demonstration 
of products, and for getting in contact with the paper mills 
which use their materials. 

The Advisory Committee before adjournment decided to 
send a letter to the entire industry indicating its belief in the 
Paper Industries Exposition, both as a means of educating 
the public and the consumer of paper as to paper problems, 
but of actually bringing about increased business to the ex- 
hibitors. The committee consists of the following named 
gentlemen: 


Grand Central Palace, New York City 


work in handmade paper, the Seaboard 
Air Line Railway and the New York 
State College of Forestry, at Syracuse, 
will provide these three unique exhibits 
of phases of the paper indhastees and its raw material problem, 
Dard Hunter will be at the booth of the Paper Makers’ Chem- 
ical Co., where he will actually make handmade paper during 
the week of the exposition. No man in the country has done 
more interesting historical research on paper making than 
Mr. Hunter, and recently produced a book on paper making 
which was an unusual one-man job, from the making of the 
paper, cutting of the types to the actual printing and binding 
of the finished volume. Mr. Hunter not only made the paper 
on which the limited edition of his book was printed, but de- 
vised the type, actually made the type, wrote the text, and 
set the material in the type of his own manufacture. Then he 
printed the book on paper he had himself made by hand. 

Mr. Hunter’s work on early etching, watermarks, and other 
features of the paper making industry of an historical value 
has made him the leading figure in the industry in this par- 
ticular line of work. 

The exhibit of the Seaboard Air Line Railway will be to 
show the possibilities of paper making in the South, but will 
have some most unusual characteristics. Not the least im- 
portant will be the presentation of printed matter on paper 
made from every type of wood grown on the railroad’s main 
line and tributaries. The wood was shipped to the United 
States Forest Products Laboratory at Madison for test manu- 
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OUR WELCOME 
AWAITS YOU 





in the “National” Booth 
at the Paper Exposition 


ISIT the “National” Booth 

in Space 8A when you 

come to New York for the 
2nd Annual Paper Industries’ 
Exposition to be held at Grand 
Central Palace from April 7th 
to 10th. 


Our Technical Paper Men will 
greet you. Our display will 
show the results obtained with 
“National” Dyes on various 
grades of pulps and papers. 


Meet your friends of the “Na- 
tional” organization at our 
booth. Discuss your coloring 
problems with them. 


National Aniline & Chemical Company, Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N.Y. 


Boston Philadelphia San Francisco 
Providence Chicago Montreal 
Hartford Charlotte Toronto 


“NATIONAL Dyes 
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Floor plan of Second Paper Industries Exposition, Grand Central Palace, New York City 
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‘ LEATHER SUBSTITUTE 
100 % 60% 























Actual tests, made at the Mellon Institute and at Cornell 

University, have proved that when width, thickness and ten- 

sion are the same, a leather belt will pull a 40% and up larger 
load than a substitute. 


To make a substitute belt transmit 
the same amount of power as a leather 
belt, the tension must be increased 
till it is ome and four-fifths times 
greater than that necessary with a 
leather belt. This means increased 
load on machinery, pulleys—increased 
friction and consequent loss of power. 


Leather’s fibres! Thousands upon 
thousands of these tiny fibres give, 
flex and bend naturally and without 
internal friction. They give leather 
its wonderf»l strength. A leather belt 
will last from two to six times as 
long as a substitute. 





Leather belts can be made endless 
and repaired right on the pulley. This 
is not true of substitute belts. 


Leather belts, water-proofed, can 
be run even under water with most 
satisfactory results. 





Leather grips the pulley. A leather belt with only 142% slip will transmit 40% more power than a 
similar substitute belt with the same slip. At 22% slip a leather belt will produce three times the 
horsepower of a substitute belt. 


Manufacturers are invited to write us regarding their belting problems. Interesting and 
informative booklet on belting and transmission will be sent you free upon request. There 
is no obligation. Mail us the coupon on the right. 


Address—Research Division 
THE LEATHER BELTING EXCHANGE, Forrest Building, Philadelphia 
The Leather Belting Exchange is not a company operating for a profit or for selling belts. It is an organization 


maintained by the leading leather belting manufacturers to promote research work on power transmission and to 
furnish impartial information on belting. 


THE LEATHER BELTING EXCHANGE 
Forrest Building, Philadelphia 


Nothing takes the place of Leather 





Please send me your 6 booklets on power trans- 
mission—FREE. Also, without obligation, place 
me on your mailing list for subsequent informa- 
tion developed by your research work on belting. 
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facture, and the resulting paper, in various grades, will be 
the basis of the railroad’s exhibit. The purpose, of course, 
is to show the possibilities of the southern states as a field for 
paper manufacturing. The presentation, however, is so elabo- 
rate that it will attract wide attention from the public, and 
like Mr. Hunter’s work will be of the most intense interest 
to the general public which will attend the Paper Industries 
Exposition. 

The exhibit of the New York State College of Forestry is 
promised to be the most elaborate demonstration of forestry 
that has been shown in the history of the college. Two ma- 
chines will give a constant change of illuminated pictures of 
pulp and paper manufacture, and the reforestation measures 
necessary to preserve the paper industry. The illuminated 
pictures will be accompanied by an elaborate set of graphs 
showing forestry conditions with another series of trans- 
parencies depicting woodlot problems and forest practice in 
vogue in different parts of the country. 

The pictures and graphs will be cross-referenced by the use 
of ribbons leading from the transparencies to the wal! charts. 
In addition, there will be actual displays of small trees, set 
off by green decorations. 

The entire display will be of an educational nature, to show 
the relationship of forestry to the paper industry. Students 
of the paper course of the college will be in attendance to 
explain the exhibits to the visitors. 

An article on “Creating Sales Through Expositions” in the 
February Advertising and Selling, particularly mentions the 
success of the Paper Industries Exposition, pointing out that 
its value is enhanced by the fact that the exposition is held at 
the time when the American Paper and Pulp Association and 
allied associations are holding their annual meetings in New 
York. 

List of Exhibitors 


While the list of exhibitors at the exposition is only par- 
tially complete as we go to press with this issue of THE 
Parer INDUSTRY, the following firms had signed for space up 
to March 1: , 

American Paper Merchant, Chicago, Ill. 

American Schaeffer & Budenberg Corp., Berry & S. Fifth 
Sts., Brooklyn, N. Y., and their associate company, the Ameri- 
can Steam Gauge & Valve Co., Boston, Mass., will occupy 
Booth 82, and a complete line of their power plant accessories 
will be on exhibition. 

American Voith Contact Co., 280 Madison Ave., New York 
City, will occupy Booth 95 and will show their big line of 
paper mill machinery and appliances. 

A. W. Archer Co., Inc., 325 Broadway, New York City, will 
occupy Booth 64. 

Armstrong Machine Works, Three Rivers, Mich., Booth 58, 
will exhibit a glass model of their steam trap, working under 
steam pressure and so connected that it will show the entire 
cycle of operation and also show how the American trap han- 
dles air and sediment. All the special features of this trap 
will be demonstrated through the operation of this model 
which will be particularly interesting to users of steam traps, 
where the use of individual traps for draining each paper 
machine dryer is under consideration. 

Becker Paper Corp., 350 Madison Ave., New York City, will 
occupy Booth 80. 

- Bird Machine Co., South Walpole, Mass., will occupy Booth 
26-7. 

Booth Chemical Co., Elizabeth, N. J., will occupy Booth 34, 
and will exhibit a new type 24 Booth Dry Feeder in opera- 
tion. This machine is used in the application of Boothal to 
white water pulp saving coagulation, employed in the com- 
pany’s process for separating white paper into its constituents, 
—pulp and water. The pulp recovered is made into paper 
and the purified water is used instead of fresh water. L. M. 
Booth, Louise E. McGrath and Walter T. Davis will be in 
charge of the exhibit. 

Bachmeier & Co., Inc., 430 W. 37th St., New York City. 

Cameron Machine G€o., 61 Poplar St., Brooklyn, N. Y., will 
show the steady growth of a business which has been built 
upon the idea of doing one thing well in Booth 6. There 
this company, manufacturers of slitting and roll-winding 
machines exclusively, will show three of their camachines, 
representing three main types for the production of small, 
medium and large rolls of paper and paper boxes. 

Camachine 6 will be in operation, actually making miscel- 
laneous small rolls during the exposition. The Cameron prin- 
ciple of slitting and winding, which is a characteristic of the 
entire line of Cameron Machines, is exemplified thereby. 

A Camachine type 10 will represent the middle stage, both 
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in size of rolls produced and in the_progress of development 
towards the high speed mill types, Camachine 12, Camachine 
14 and Camachine 18. This Camachine 10, a standard ma- 
chine for rolls of medium size, demonstrates that a roll-winder 
of this capacity is advantageous in a great many mills, con- 
verting plants, and paper warehouses, as well as in factories 
manufacturing paper products. 

Although both of these machines are being used in paper 
mills throughout the country, the mill men who attend the 
exposition will be particularly interested in the Camachine 
18, the big brother in the Cameron family. 

The exhibit will show a portion of the Cameron line of 
winders and rewinders which backs up the Cameron slogan, 
“ winder for every roll requirement.” 

In addition to the machines themselves, a representative 
exhibit of rolls of different sizes and various kind s of paper, 
all made on Camachines, will be shown. 

Every effort has been made to have the exhibit as attrac- 
tive, complete and informative as possible. Mr. W. B. Wils- 
husen, sales manager, will be in charge, assisted by Messrs. 
J. B. Venturini, W. E. Blauvelt, and J. E. Regan of the sales 
staff, as well as by Messrs, Schatten, Schiller and Hawkes, 
who will demonstrate the machines. Mr. Jas. A. Cameron, 
president of the company, will be there to greet his friends 
and make new ones. 

Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Co., Montreal, Quebec, will exhibit 
much in the way of paper mill machinery which this company 
manufactures. 

Continental Paper & Bag Mills Corp., 16 E. 40th St., New 
York City, will occupy Booth 62, and will have a large display 
of grocers’ bags, paper sacks, glassine bags, wrapping, toilet 
and tissue papers, paper napkins, towels, egg cartons and 
various kinds of envelopes as manufactured by this company. 
The above will be in charge of Miss Bloom and Mr. Regan and 
other members of their staff. 

Electric Tachometer Corp., 310 N. 11th St., Philadelphia, 
will occupy Booth 48. They will exhibit a full line of tach- 











Recorder R-100 


ometers for paper mills, both indicating and recording, and 
also position indicators. 

The Crane Co., Chicago, Ill., occupy Booth 92 and will ex- 
hibit a big line of well known goods manufactured by this 
company. 
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We cannot show the 
entire line of West- 
inghouse paper mill 
equipment at the 
New York Show, so 
we have selected 
sectional paper ma- 
chine drive. Come 
and see a section 
driving unit in op- 
eration. 
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to the bottom of things 


of all the industries of this country were alike, then 

the life of the electrical designing engineer would 
indeed be Utopian. He could develop one standard and 
apply it to all. 


] the problems, processes and manufacturing operations 


But an example to the contrary is the pulp and paper 
industry. Here stock is handled in liquid form, through 
numerous pumps, grinding, mixing and screening operations 
until it reaches the paper machines, which in themselves 
are examples of highly perfected continuous process 
fabrication. 


Hence the problems the application engineer is called upon 
to solve are many and varied and he has proved himself 
invaluable in the development of Westinghouse motors 
and control equipment which lives up to the special 
requirements of the paper industry. 


These application engineers come to your plant to learn 
conditions first-hand. They are the men who are not 
afraid to put on overalls and get down to the bottom of 
things. It is at their recommendation and under their 
guidance that the designer proceeds. No one is better 
fitted to say whether standard or special construction is 
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Sales Offices in All Principal Cities of the 
United States and Foreign Countries 
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required nor better able to assemble into a harmoniously 
working whole the different Westinghouse electrical appara- 
tus necessary to paper-making processes and operations. 


Familiarity with your manufacturing processes and 
requirements and intimate knowledge of electrical 
apparatus enable these men to sense the need for 
and manner of applying improved methods. Section- 
al paper machine drive, pulp grinder load regulators, 
dual frequency super-calender drive and paper plater 
drive are outstanding examples of Westinghouse 
application engineering. No company could hope to 
accomplish the same results without the aid of ap- 
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plication experts who have at their disposal every 
facility for designing, building and perfecting. 


Electrical power is your means of eliminating the non- 
productive motions in your manufacturing processes and 
in obtaining maximum quality-quantity production at 
minimum cost. 


The Westinghouse engineering organization is always 
ready to cooperate with you in the solution of electrical 
power problems. Meet our application experts at the 
Paper Industries Convention and become better acquainted 
with these men and their work. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 


East Pittsburgh 


ennsylvania 


Sales Offices in All Principal Cities of the 
United States and Foreign Countries 





Westinghouse 
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Can You Read Between the Lines? 


HE Mathieson Multi-Unit Chlorine Tank Car has been approved by the Inter- 

state Commerce Commission. Our specially designed car carrying fifteen one- 

ton containers of Liquid Chlorine, instead of a single fifteen-ton tank, is now 
entitled to the same freight rates and privileges as other tank cars. 


To the Pulp and Paper Industry, this decision means official approval of a tank 
car construction ideally adapted to the safe, economical and convenient use of Liquid 
Chlorine. The Multi-Unit Car, with its individually-weighed containers of exactly 
two thousand pounds net, provides an accurate unit measure for preparing uniform 
bleach liquor. In checking and stock-taking there is never any uncertainty as to the 
quantity of Liquid Chlorine received or on hand. 


Over two years ago we voluntarily went to the expense of designing and placing 
in service the Multi-Unit Tank Car. Upon refusal of the railroad companies to 
allow us tank car rates, we appealed to the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
removal of this discrimination, and continued making shipments in our special car. 
We have assumed all excess freight charges on every movement of this car and dur- 
ing the past two years have paid out over two hundred thousand dollars in order 
that consumers and the general public might enjoy the many advantages realized 
in this type of equipment. The recent ruling of the Commission awards us full rep- 
arations with interest and completely vindicates our faith in the Multi-Unit “Safety 
First” principle. 


To those who will read between the lines, the story of the 
Mathieson Multi-Unit Tank Car will exemplify the sound, 
constructive policy that has made us the leaders in the Chlorine 
Industry. 


The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS Yc: 


25 WEST 43" STREET NEW YORK CITY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE 
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New York 





Daily Mine Stock Reporter, 150 LaFayette St., 
City. 

Dorr Co., 247 Park Ave., New York City, will occupy Booth 
33 and will have working exhibits of machinery manufac- 
tured by this company. 

Downingtown Mfg. Co., East Downingtown, Pa., will exhibit 
a new design of suction roll, one of their special type of steam 
joints for dryers, a small model beater and a section of their 
bandless beater roll showing its construction, as well as a 
copper covered felt roll. Among those in attendance at this 
bocth at different times will be Mr. Stanley, Mr. Ellis, Mr. 
Barker and Mr. Kolberry. 

Electro Bleaching Gas Co., 18 E. 41st St., New York City, 
will occupy Booth 10, and will endeavor to show to the paper 
mill men the advantages of liquid chlorine over other types 
of bleaching agents. 

Faatz Mfg. Co., Fredericksburg, Va., will occupy Booth 12. 

Farnsworth Co., Norristown, Pa., will occupy Booth 46, 
and will show their method of removing the condensation 
from paper machine dryers. 

Foreign Paper Mills Co., 72 Duane St., New York City, will 
occupy Booth 84. 

Frederick Iron & Steel Co., Frederick, Maryland, will occupy 
Booth 89, and will show a complete line of pumps especially 
suitable for paper manufacturers which this company turns 
out. Mr. W. A. Riddell and other members of their staff will 
be in attendance. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., will have many 
interesting things along electrical lines to show paper manu- 
facturers and will have a large force of their engineers in 








Electric Steam Generator 


attendance to explain the many things that this company 
manufactures for paper mill men in detail. 
Among the items exhibited by the General Electric Co. will 
. be a model of a recent application of an electric steam gen- 
erator as installed in the Hudson Falls, N. Y.. plant of the 
Union Bag & Paper Company. This plant is devoted to the 
manufacture of paper, paper bags and other paper products, 
and the steam generator recently installed will furnish steam 
for heating purposes and process work throughout the plant. 
The generator is rated 5,000 kilowatt, 6,600 volt, 500 boiler 
horsepower, and is designed to generate steam at 100 pounds 
pressure. The generator operates in parallel with other fuel- 


fired boilers, but its operation is mostly confined to periods of 
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high water and non-working days, when’an excess of water 
is available for operating the power plant generators, In 
normal times the fuel-fired boilers carry the steam lead, 

In the Hudson Falls plant the operating conditions are 
such that the steam demand is very constant and the genera- 
tor, for this reason, is equipped only with hand control. This 
consists of a valve in the discharge side of the hot water 
circulating pump. This valve regulates the water level in 
the electrode chamber of the generator to such a height as 
to convert into steam whatever power is available up to the 
capacity of the generator. 

The generator is located in the same room as the fuel]-fired 
boilers and takes up a floor space of approximately six by 
ten feet, with a 24-foot headroom for the pump, shell and 
primary switchboard panel. The unit is operated by the same 
crew operating the fuel-fired boilers, no increase in boiler 
room force being necessary. 

Gibbs-Brower Co., 261 Broadway, New York City, will 
occupy Booth 61. 

B. F. Goodrich Rubber Mfg. Co., Akron, Ohio, will have a 
number of their prominent sales engineers in attendance at 
their booth. The feature of this exhibit will be three new 
rubber products for the paper industries of almost sensational 
interest: 

Goodrich “Cutless” bearing, actually in operation, running 
with no lubrication except a mixture of water and sharp sand. 

A “High Speed News” press roll, temporarily removed from 
service, after nine months’ operation with no signs of corru- 
gation. Visitors will have an opportunity to make Plastome- 
ter tests of the extremely soft rubber covering. 

The new “1788” transmission belt recently developed by the 
Goodrich Company to contend with extreme drive conditions 
in pulp and paper mills. 

Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Pa., will occupy Booths 52-3 
and will have on display views illustrating the paper making 
process of Hammermill, the scope of their lines and some of 
the conversions that indicate the wide adaptability of Ham- 
mermill paper to business usage. 

William A. Hardy & Sons Co., Fitchburg, Mass., will occupy 
Booth 25, which will be in charge of John A. Murray and the 
master mechanic, Mr. Alfred C. Anderson. They will exhibit 
a complete line of their newest designs in Blow-Off “Y,” 
Globe and Swing Check Valves for special use in digester 
equipment in sulphite mills—also their various types of 
bronze and copper screen plates. 

Hercules Powder Co., Wilmingtown, 
Booth 37 

Hoe Corporation, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., will occupy Booth 
86. The main item that they will show will be a new type of 
wrench which is particularly suitable for heavy pipe work 
such as is found in paper and pulp mills. 

P. P. Kellogg & Co., Springfield, Mass., will occupy Booth 52. 

Keystone Lubricating Company, Philadelphia, Pa., will 
occupy Booth 81 and will be in charge of Mr. Buzby, the presi 
dent of this company, as well as Messrs. Street, Norstrum and 
Lowry. They will have on display a Keystone manifold safety 
lubricator, a system of multiple feed high pressure grease 
which has been promoted very extensively the last year and 
the line of Keystone Keyso high point greases, besides their 
other regular line. 

Kleen Products, Inc., North Wales, Pa. 

Leather Belting Exchange, Forrest Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa., 
will occupy Booth 74-5 and will endeavor to show the advan- 
tages of leather belting for paper and pulp manufacturers. 

Locke Regulator Co., Salem, Mass., will occupy Booth 28, 
and will have a complete line of regulators as manufactured 
by this company. 

Lubriko Co., Meadow & Jackson Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., will 
occupy Booth 95A. 

McGrath-Sherrill Press, 270 Congress St., 
will occupy Booth 56. 

Mathieson-Alkali Works, 25 W. 43rd St., New York City, 
will occupy Booth 41, with an interesting exhibit for their 
line of liquid bleach and other chemicals used by the paper 
manufactuters. 

Mid-West Air Filters, Inc., 100 E. 45th St., New York City, 
will occupy Booth 28. 

The Mayer Coating Machines Co., 49 Chestnut St., Roches- 
ter, N. Y., will exhibit their coating machines that are suit- 
able for the industry. 

Nash Engineering Co., South Norwalk, Conn., will occupy 
Booth 42 and will exhibit their Hyton line of vacuum pumps. 

Naticnal Aniline & Chemical Co., 40 Rector St., New York 
City, will occupv Booth 8A and will exhibit a full line of 
chemicals and colors as applied to the paper industry. 


Del., will occupy 


Boston, Mass., 
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of the Paper Industry 


By THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 


T HE collaboration and interchange of knowl- 
edge between two industries is a short cut to 
achievement for both. 

We make no claim to expert knowledge of paper- 
making, but of rubber and its possibilities, Goodrich 
is constantly discovering new things. Through con- 
tact and the intimate exchange of ideas with expert 
minds in your industry, we have been able to apply 
the latest advancements in rubber manufacture to 
the practical benefit of paper-making. 

In this article are briefly described certain of these 
newest applications of rubber, by which paper manu- 
facturers may obtain a better quality product by 
quicker and more economical means. 


The Cutless Bearing 


That a compound of rubber should be used for 
machine bearings is almost incredible to one not 
aware of the strides taken by rubber chemistry dur- 
ing recent years. 

Yet the Goodrich “Cutless” Bearing, after four 
years of tests and actual use, has been proved, be- 
yond any question, a successful solution of bearing 
troubles, wherever water is available to supply the 
necessary lubrication. Its success as a pump bear- 
ing has been so pronounced as to lead to its adoption 
by such manufacturers as the Worthington Pump 
and Machinery Corporation, the Krogh Pump and 
Machinery Company, and the Chicago Pump Com- 
pany. 

The inner surface of the “Cutless” Bearing is a 
rubber compound known as “Olivite,” which resists 
wear with much more durability than metal. In 
this surface is molded a helical groove to carry water 
for lubrication and cooling. Solid particles roll across 
into this groove and are flushed away,—in fact “Cut- 
less” bearings have been used in water containing 
25 percent of sand, without scoring either journal 
or bearing surfaces. Another surprising character- 
istic of Olivite rubber surface is that its coefficient 
of friction under water lubrication is lower than 
that of an oiled babbitted surface. 

The “Cutless” Bearing is close-fitting, and firm 
enough to stand tremendous pressures, but at the 
same time has enough “give” to absorb vibration 
and shocks, and misalignment of shafts. In some 
installations it permits the use of cold rolled shafting 
at a considerable saving in machining expense. 

The abundance of water in the pulp and paper mill 
makes it a field to which the “Cutless” Bearing is 
particularly adaptable. The water, instead of wash- 
ing away the oil and allowing the journals to burn 
out, is itself the lubricant. Lubrication is automatic 
and practically free from exposure. Most important 
of all, the risk of damage to machine clothing and 
sheet from grease and oil is eliminated. Life of 
wire and felts is increased and interruptions to 
operation reduced. 

The “Cutless” Bearing is particularly adapted to 
screens, filters, pumps, cylinder molds, beater rolls, 
carrier roll, breast rolls, whippers, tube rolls, couch 


(Goodrich Advertisement) 


rolls, save-alls, and press rolls, i. e., practically every 
bearing preceding the dry end of the paper machine. 

The standard and stock “Cutless” bearings are of 
plain cylindrical type, but special designs can be fur- 
nished to specifications. Considering the many econ- 
omies made possible by their use, they are not ex- 
pensive. Installation is easy, usually requiring no 
change in design of journals or mountings. 


“1788” Belt 


There are certain types of drives, more or less 
peculiar to paper-making, which consume belts so 
rapidly as to present a constant problem to the mill 
superintendent. Many of these drives are ad- 
mittedly unsound from the standpoint of general 
engineering practice, but are accepted as the lesser 
of the two evils due to certain conditions of installa- 
tion which cannot be eliminated. Any improvement 
in belt construction which increases to any degree 
the resistance to such conditions offers the possi- 
bility of new economies that may run into very con- 
siderable figures. 

Lateral stiffness and ability to hold fasteners, as 
well as the normally required longitudinal strength 
and flexibility, are recognized as factors of primary 
importance in meeting these conditions. Experi- 
mental work for the past fifteen years has tried to 
combine these qualities in a belt. Specially woven 
ducks, which had all these features, would not com- 
bine with rubber friction well enough to bind the 
plies together securely. Friction compounds were 
later developed and the method of adhesion, but at 
a greatly increased cost, and a possible sacrifice in 
the aging qualities. 

It was not until last year that the Goodrich Com- 
pany was able to work out a complete belt, combin- 
ing this much desired lateral stiffness, extremely 
strong fastener grip, longitudinal strength, freedom 
from stretch, flexibility, first-class adhesion, and 
long aging rubber friction, at a cost well within any 
previous attainment. 

The resulting product is Goodrich “1788” Trans- 
mission Belt. It is recommended to the paper- 
maker to supplement his use of standard belts. It 
has been submitted to a thorough try-out in a num- 
ber of mills and the results have exceeded our own 
expectations. In offering Goodrich “1788” to the 
trade, we feel that it is worthy to go in company 
with Goodrich “Cutless” Bearings and “High Speed 
News” Rubber Press Rolls. 

The following summaries of reports from seven 
different mills indicate how successful these trials of 
“1788” belt have been: 

“After 15 months, a 1788 Belt 8-inch, 7-ply, on 
40 H. P. motor drive, 2,500 R. P. M., operating a - 
grinder, still doing good work. Only one take-up. 
Previous service three months.” 





“1788 has shown several months’ service on drives 
where belts previously used did not average more 
than a few weeks.” 
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“Endless 1788 belt 24-inch, 9-ply, operating on 
overloaded motor drive, 24-inch pulley, is appar- 
ently just as tight as when put on. The take-up 
has never been touched. Every type of belt has 
been used on this drive and in every other case it 
had been necessary to take up nine inches after two 
months.” 





“Superintendent has just received report on belt- 
ing performance for the last six months of 1923, 
showing that 1788 has made a better record than 
belts of another make, which up to that time had 
been record-breakers.” 





“High Speed News,” “News” and “Kraft” 
Press Roll Coverings 


How great a stride is represented by the soft press 
roll coverings recently introduced by Goodrich is 
better appreciated by an understanding of some of 
the problems heretofore involved in covering iron 
rolls with rubber. 

Because of its elasticity, ordinary soft rubber does 
not have a strong adhesion to metal. This difficulty 
has been satisfactorily overcome by using a layer 
of hard rubber next to the roll core. Hard rubber, 
or vulcanite, as it is sometimes called, is rubber con- 
taining a high percentage of sulphur, which, when 
heated for a considerable length of time, becomes 
rigid and comparatively inelastic. It has a co- 
efficient of contraction considerably greater than 
that of iron, so that when it is cured over the grooved 
core of a press roll it fits tightly, with satisfactory 
adhesion. A soft rubber cover, piaced over this base 
and vulcanized at the same time, will anchor itself 
firmly to the hard rubber. 

However, the necessity for a long time of “cure” 
to properly vulcanize the hard rubber base so that 
proper adhesion to the metal could te obtained, has 
worked against the soft rubber compound of the 
cover, because the time of vulcanization of soft rub- 
ber is much shorter than that required for hard 
rubber, with the result that the amount of life and 
strength in the cover stock was greatly reduced from 
the maximum desired. The result was a cover which 
did not have resiliency and strength to undergo 
severe distortion without corrugating quickly. To 
Overcome distortion, hard stocks were used that 
would not flatten out under the working pressure. 
As a result of using rubber covers which were com- 
paratively hard, with only a small amount of “give,” 
much of the desired cushioning effect was lost, re- 
sulting in felt marks, shortened felt life and insuf- 
ficient resiliency to take up inequalities and insure 
even pressure across the sheet. 

New developments in the chemistry of rubber 
have enabled Goodrich to bring about proper vul- 
canization to the hard rubber base, and also to de- 
velop a soft rubber cover which retains the maximum 
toughness and resiliency. As a result of these 
developments, we were able to produce a complete 
press roll embodying all of the desired character- 
istics. This has been done and is obtainable in three 
grades—“High Speed News,” “News,” and “Kraft.” 

The press roll on exhibition in the Goodrich booth 
at the 1924 Paper Industries Show was covered with 
“High Speed News” and has been in continuous 
service for nine months. During this time more than 
100 million lineal feet of bond paper was produced 
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—Speed 400-450 feet per minute. The surface has 
never corrugated and the roll will be put back into 
service after the exposition without regrinding. Ac- 
curate records show that it was the means of realiz- 
ing a 25 per cent increase of felt life, and that the 
water removed was equal to that taken out with 
harder rolls testing 45-55. 


Other Rubber Goods for Pulp and Paper 
Mills 


Commander Belt: A standard of excellence for 
general paper mill transmission, known as the “gum 
cushion” belt, because of the layer of rubber inserted 
under the outside ply, insulating the body of the 
belt from wet, heat fumes and wear. 

Maxecon conveyor belting for coal, lapped pulp and 
wood chips. 

Elevator Belting. 

Pulley lagging. 

Commander Screen Diaphragms: Brown cover of 
tenacious elastic rubber; does not chip off or pit. 
Light in weight and flexible. Easy to install. 

Goodrich Fourdrinier Aprons. Refinements in 
manufacture insure lying flat and secure attach- 
ment to supports. The only type of apron which 
may be depended on to retain a perfect smoothness 
of surface, offering no obstructions, wrinkles or 
blemishes to interfere with a uniform flow of stock. 
Does not crack or harden. Edges do not fray. 
Thickness ;*,”. 

Super-Press, high density press roll coverings. 

Rubber covered Felt Carrier and Worm Rolls— 
Economical in service as well as in first cost. 

Couch Rolls for Fourdrinier and Cylinder ma- 
chines. 

Rubber Covered Breast Rolls, gumming rolls, ink- 
ing rolls, sizing rolls, smooth rolls, squeezing rolls, 
waxing rolls, wringer rolls. 

“Brown” Water Hose. Distinguished by its 
tough brown cover. Outside ply reinforcement is a 
seamless braided fabric which cannot unwind and 
holds cover securely. Inside plies are wrapped— 
smooth water-way. A hose of extraordinary dura- 
bility for paper machine wash-up, bearings, grinders 
and blow-pits. 

Goodrich Steam Hose. The first successful steam 
hose and still the leader. The tube is unusual in its 
resistance to heat. 

Commander Air Hose. Light and flexible, kink- 
ing or twisting does not stop flow of air. Extremely 
durable cover. 

Acid hose, boiler wash-out hose, chemical hose, 
oil hose, oxy-acetylene welding hose, suction hose, 
vacuum hose, tubing. 

Rubber lining for Ball Mills. A new development 
in rubber. Three times more durable than metal 
linings. 

Fire Protection Hose. 

“Superheat” Asbestos sheet packing. 

Akron Red Sheet Packing. 

Hard Rubber Doctor Blades. 

Pump valves, valve balls. 

“High Duty” discs for Globe Valves. 


Cutless Bearings, 1788 Belt, High Speed News, 
and other Goodrich goods for the pulp and paper in- 
dustry will be exhibited in Booth 44A at the Paper 
Industries Exhibition in Grand Central Palace, New 
York, April 7-12. 


(Goodrich Advertisement) 
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Nash Hytor 


The VACUUM PUMP 
FOR SUCTION ROLL 
and FLAT BOX SERVICE 


PUMP OUTLET 


















SHAFT MOUNT- 
ED ON ANNULAR THE ROTOR IS THE 
BALL BEARINGS ONLY MOVING PART 
LOCATED OUT- AND CAST IN ONE 


SIDE OF CASING PIECE WITH HEAVY 


SHROUDS CAST IN- 
TEGRAL 


mae TARGE CLEARANCE 


OUTLET PORT 


AG 
i 
he) 


AIR IS DELIVERED FREE 
FROM PULSATION BE- 


BLADES ARE DELIVER. 
ING SIMULTANEOUSLY 





ROTOR RUNS _IN_ CASING 
WITH LARGE PERIPHERAL 
CLEARANCE. NO SLIDING 
VANES NOR INTERIOR LU- 
BRICATION. 

INLET PORT 


Diagram illustrating unique principle of operation 


Vacuum Produced Absolutely Without Pulsation. No Vibration. Saves Wires. Only One Moving 
Part. No Rods, Pistons, Crank Shafts, Loose Moving Parts and No Gears. No Expert Attendance. 





Nash Engineering Company 


Wilson Point Road, South Norwalk, Connecticut 


Western Representative New England 
T. H. SAVERY, JR. Representative 
’ G. H. GLEASON 


1718 Republic Bldg., 
Chicago, III. 185 Devonshire St., 
Boston, Mass. 
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National City Paper Corp., 72 Duane St., New York City, 
will occupy Booth 84. 

Norma Company of America, Long Island City, New York, 
will eecupy Booth 31 and will exhibit their line of roller and 
ball bearings suitable for paper mill machinery. 

Oliver Continuous Filter Co., 33 W. 42nd St., New York 
City, will occupy Booth 5 and will exhibit their line of Oliver 
filtering appliances as suitable for paper and pulp mills. 

Paper, 1478 Broadway, New York City. 

Paper Industry, The, 356 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Paper Makers Chemical Company, of Holyoke, Mass., and 
the Western Paper Makers Chemical Company, of Kalamazoo, 
Mich., will occupy Booths 18, 19 and 20. This company is 





Dard Hunter 





Courtesy of DARD HUNTER 
The Sizing of Paper in the Seventeenth Century. From the Dutch 
Edition of “Art de faire Le Papier,” by De La Lande 


making plans for a most interesting exhibit and has been 
fortunate in retaining that artist and master craftsman, Dard 
Hunter, the master papermaker and producer of the only 
edition of a one man book extant, “Old Papermaking.” 

This will be an intensely educational, comprehensive, inter- 
esting exhibit of more than usual merit, to both master paper- 
makers and laymen. The public will have a rare opportunity 
to see the actual making of hand-made paper and secure 
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samples from the watermarked mold of Dard Hunter. It is 
safe to predict that Booths 18 and 19 will be one of the centers 
of attraction during the entire week. 

Reproductions of antique papermaking appliances will be 
used entirely to produce this paper. The reproductions being 
made from etchings appearing in Old Papermaking. The 
entire equipment will, as near as possible, show the workings 
of a paper mill of centuries long past. This, the forerunner 
of the modern mill. 

Special interest is everywhere apparent nowadays in this 
supposedly lost art, the making of hand-made paper, the 
revival of which must be credited to the research and energy 
extending over a period of years, searching the realms of 
the ancients and the archives of Europe by Dard Hunter. 

This company has a number of particularly good items for 
paper mills, first of which is their Superior rosin size, and 
will show samples of their products in a multiplicity of at- 
tractive forms with a view of showing the cleanliness and 
other high grade qualities of their products. 
an” Mill & Wood Pulp News, 154 Nassau St., New York 

ity. 

Paper Trade Journal, 10 E. 39th St., New York City. 

Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., Widener Bldg., Philadelphia, 
Pa., will have Booth 36 and will display their line of bleaching 
powders. 

The Permutit Company, 440 Fourth Ave., New York City, 
will occupy the West Half of booth No. 43. The principal and 
most interesting exhibit of the company will be a small size 
Permutit Water Softener. The Permutit apparatus occupies 
very little space in the plant and its simple operation does 
not require a skilled mechanic to handle. The absolute free- 
dom from boiler scale is guaranteed, all impurities are re- 
moved from the water, thus making it ideal for paper mill 
purposes. Many of the largest paper mills in the country 
operate on Permutized Water. 

The Permutit Company are the largest exclusive manu- 
facturers in the world of all types of equipment for treating 
water to render it pure, soft and correct for all manufacturing 
purposes. 

The exhibit will be attended by A. T. Smith, R. W. Epple, 
D. J. Saunders and A. F. McConnell of the New York office. 


Potdevin Machine Co., 1221 38th St., Brooklyn, in Booth 28, 
will operate a sheet coating machine for applying glue, paste, 
wax and other compositions to paper or cardboard sheets and 
a recently perfected machine making and printing paper bags 
in two colors. Postage stamp bags, made on the latter ma- 
chine at the rate of 100,000 daily will be distributed to 
visitors. Photographs and specifications of paper waxing 
and paper converting machinery built to special order will 
also .be shown. 

The booth will be in charge of Mr. Walter V. Hunter, assist- 
ant to the President and Mr. Charles Schaefer, manager of the 
Cumming Machine Department. 

Pulp & Paper Magazine of Canada, Gardenvale, P. Q., 
Canada. 

The Purity Paper Vessels Company, of Baltimore, Md., will 
occupy Booth 65. 

The exhibit will corisist of Purity Paper Cans showing the 
many sizes manufactured and various uses to which they have 
been put, together with Pavesco Paper Bottles, which were 
designed entirely for use by the dairy trade. 

The exhibit will be in actual charge of Mr. Allyn G. White- 
head, supervisor of sales in the Eastern District and he will 
be assisted by Mr. John A. Owen, Jr., and Mr. Wm. A. Palmer, 
supervisor of sales in the metropolitan district. Mr. W. R. 
Lenderking, vice-president and general manager, will also be 
in attendance during the entire time of the exposition. 

The company will show many appliances which have been 
designed to assist the ice cream manufacturers as well as 
other branches of industry in handling various food products. 

Reed Air Filter Co., Louisville, Ky., will occupy Booth 93, 
and one of the features of their exhibit will be a complete 
miniature ventilation system with all the gauges and instru- 
ments for determining air flow, resistance and cleaning effi- 
ciency. Besides this they will have a full size filter of some 
sixteen units, showing the simplicity of erecting and install- 
ing the Reed Air Filter. Mr. H. C. Murphy and Mr. C. P. 
Hegan will be in charge of the exhibit. 

Sandusky Foundry & Machine Co., Sandusky, Ohio, will 
occupy Booths 60, 72 and 73. Their exhibit will consist of 
one or more 26-inch diameter drilled shells for Millspaugh 
Suction Couch Rolls. They will also possibly have shells 
showing press drilling and also may have Millspaugh shower 
pipes and foam sprays as well as patented suction slice pipes. 
This company will exhibit something absolutely new in the 
shape of their. cycloidal vacuum pumps. which they are just 
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But Caesar had no Printing Press 


Julius Caesar built up a vast dominion by the force 
of his own personality. When Caesar was gone the empire 
crumbled. The different parts had no common ground of 
thought to hold them together. 


Lack of communication was a serious handicap in 
ancient times. Word-of-mouth messages get to their 
destination slowly and inaccurately. A growing world 
consciousness depends upon an easy and acctrate diffusion 
of information. 


Printed sheets of paper brought men out of the Dark 
Ages into our modern civilization. The printed page has 
the power to move minds, a hundred or a million at a time. 


To make the printed page broadly available is in large 
part a responsibility of the modern paper maker. 


Hammermill Paper Company 


Erie, Pennsylvania 
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ODERN business development demands paper. Without 
paper—abundant, varied, low-cost paper—the great economic 
machine would soon have to shut down. To get paper in such 
volume and variety, we go back to the Forest. UNION BAG & PAPER 
CORPORATION does this literally—as you can see by attending 


PAPER INDUSTRIES EXPOSITION 
GRAND CENTRAL PALACE, NEW YORK 
WEEK of APRIL 7th . Booths Nos. 54 and 55 


The Union exhibit—larger and more graphic than last year—will follow the path from 
Forest to Consumer. Logs, Lumber, Pulp, Paper and Paper Bags mark the various stages 
of converting spruce trees into wrappings and containers. 


Of course the last stage—the Paper Bag—is the most interesting. Even those who are in 
a general way familiar with the paper industry will find themselves in a “new” field here. 
Union “Odd and Special” Bags, for instance, have found a thousand and one places to 
serve effectively, neatly, economically. Many of them are so refined (as to materials, for- 
mation and decoration) that they can hardly be recognized as “paper bags.” 


By all means see this annual Exposition. It is giving the public a new idea of the impor- 
tance and development of your industry. And be sure that a welcome is waiting for you 
at the Union stand. 


UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES AND BRANCHES 


Manufacturers of Lumber, Pulp, Newsprint, Wrapping Paper, Paper Bags and Paper Sacks 


GENERAL OFFICES s WOOLWORTH BUILDING s NEW YORK CITY 


citi 
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WE ARE GLAD TO BE KNOWN BY 
THE COMPANY WE KEEP 


REPEAT ORDERS OUR BEST RECOMMENDATION 


Twenty mills placed 2 orders in 1923. Eight 
mills placed 3 orders. Three mills placed 4 con- 
tracts. Two mills gave us 6 repeat orders and 
two mills gave us 8 separate repeat orders in 
1923 alone. 


. 
LET US TAKE CARE OF YOUR HEATING & VENTILATING PROBLEMS 


SOME OF OUR CUSTOMERS FOR 1923 ONLY 

















"Acme Poow Compa "Dennison Manufacturing Co. o> Company Reliance Mill & Trading Company 
*Ameri Coating Mitts Paper Company, Limited E. M. Kratz *River ~_— Paper Company 
*American Photo Products Co. "Dryden Paper Company. Limited Kupfer Brothers Company Riverside Fibre & Paper Company 
*American Writing Paper Co. Eddy Paper Corporation Laurentide Company, Limited Revere Paper qenemetaring Co., Inc. 
Backus-Brooks Company Everett Pulp & = ice MacAndrews & Forbes Company . Sanderson & So: 

agley & Sewall Falulah Paper Com John A. Manning Paper Co., Inc. Pulp & fener Company 
Bathurst Company, Limited *Federal Paper Board P Company, Ine. Marinette & Menominee Paper Co. Schmidt & Ault Paper Company 
*Becker Smith & Page, Inc. Ao el & Slade Mattagami Pulp & Paper Co., Ltd. *Sears Roebuck & Company 
Fy | ay ee *Fort Orange Paper Company Mead Fibre Company Southern Paper Company 

if Pater Ga. tne Fox River Paper Company Nashwaak Pulp & Paper Co., Ltd. Fibre C 

Ra nN fpaser Co. Limited Robert Gair Company National Biscuit Company Tileston & Hollingsworth Co. 

a Bete Company Gardner- Harvey a Company National Fiber Textile Company *The Tissue Company 

ot a Brown Company a Paper Company National Folding Box Company Uneas Paper Board Company 

on Co. P. H. Glattelter Company Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co., ine. *Underwood F Paper Mills, Ine. 

oCeepboll ne Paper Co. Great Lakes Paper Company, Limited Fd Jersey Coated Paper Company Upson Company 

Central Paper Co. *Great Northern Paper Company New York & Pennsylvania Company *Viscose Company 

Certain-teed Products Co. *Robert Griffin Company Ohio Box Board Company Waldorf Paper Products Co. 
Champion Coated Paper Co. Haloid Company Oregon Pulp & Paper Company John Waldron Company 

Chicago Coated Board Co. Hammond Bag & Paper Company Oxford Paper Company Wausau Sulphate Fibre Co. 

Chicago Varnished. The, Co. Hollingsworth & Whitney Company ,Paraffine Companies Inc. Wayagamack Pulp & Paper Co., Ltd. 
Cincinnati Paper Board Co. illinois Varnished Tile Company “Paterson Parchment Paper Co. *West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 
Colin Gardner Paper Co. “imperial Wall Paper Company Peshtigo Paper Co. Whiting-Plover Paper Company 
*Cushnoc Paper Co. “International Paper Company Plattsburgh wall Paper Company Windsor Locks Paper Mills Co. 
*DeGrasse Paper Company Joliet Wall Paper Company Price Brothers & Co., Limited York Card & Paper Company 


*Shows mills that also placed contracts with us in 1922. 


BRINER 


UNIT HEATERS 
ECONOMIZERS 


FANS 
MACHINE ROOM 


VENTILATION AIR DRYING 


AIR 
CONDITIONING 


VAPOR ABSORPTION 
SYSTEMS 








“ROSS” SYSTEM, OXFORD PAPER CO., RUMFORD, ME. 


J. QO. ROSS ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
Main Office: 30 E. 42nd St., New York City 


Branches: 549 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago, IIl.; J. L. Williamson, Mgr., 79 Milk Street, 
Boston, Mass.: F. W. Partsch, Mer.. 1117 Tacoma Avenue, Tacoma, Washington 


ROSS ENGINEERING OF CANADA, LIMITED 


New Birks Building 
MONTREAL 


JOHN WALDRON CORPORATION 


New Brunswick, NEW JERSEY 
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now putting on the market and is of a new design as well as 
special fittings. 

Fluid compressed brass, bronze and copper tubes will also 
be on display. They will also exhibit cast copper as well as 
brass and bronze rolls and some unique samples of thin wall 
tubing made by their special process. Another feature of this 
exhibit will be a cast iron winder drum mounted on roll ball- 
bearings which they expect to have in action hooked up to an 
electric motor. This will show their anti-friction roll ball- 
bearings for rolls and dryers. 


J. O. Ross Engineering Corp., 30 E. 42nd St., New York 


City, will have a working model of the Briner economizer in 
connection with vapor absorption systems on paper machines. 





Working Model of Briner Economizer 


They will also exhibit photographs and descriptions of the 
various heating and ventilating work which this company does 
for paper and pulp mills. There will also be on exhibit photo- 
graphs and descriptions of machinery manufactured by the 
John Waldron Corp., New Brunswick, the sales of which com- 
pany the Ross Engineering Company now takes care of. Mr. 
A. B. Clark, secretary of the company, and others will be 
in attendance. They will occupy Booth 94. 

SKF Indstries, 165 Broadway, New York City, will occupy 
Booth 17, showing a range of Skayef self-aligning and Hess- 
Bright ball-bearings will be shown, also step operation of 
ball-bearings and Atlas steel balls. 

Ball-bearing housings for table rolls, dryer felt rolls and 
Fourdrinier wire and press felt rolls will be shown, also a 
large Skayef self-aligning ball and spherical roller bearing. 

Interesting models showing the anti-friction qualities of 
ball-bearings will instruct and amuse while engineers will be 
on hand to answer questions about the application of ball and 
roller bearings to paper machinery. 

The following men will be present: R. H. De Mott, genera! 
sales manager; H. E. Brunner, chief engineer; G. H. Spencer, 
pulp and paper department; J. C. Gayler, pulp and paper de- 
partment; R. C. Byler, advertising manager. 

Sealright Co., Inc., Fulton, N. Y., will occupy Booth 44B. 

Seminole Chemical Co., 75 Beasey street, New York City, 
will occupy Booth 85. 

Shepherd Electric Crane & Hoist Co., Montour Falls, N. Y., 
will illustrate and describe the various kinds of overhead 
carrying devices as manufactured by this company. 

Seaboard Airline:Railway, Savannah, Ga., will have one of 
the interesting exhibitions of the exposition which is described 
in another column in this form. 

Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co., High Bridge, N. J., will 
oecupy Booth 59, showing their cast Jordan linings, beater 
rolls and other appliances for paper and pulp mills. 

The W. S. Tyler Co., Cleveland, Ohio, will occupy Booth 33, 
with an interesting exhibit showing their manufacture of all 
types of paper machine wires and bronze castings. 

Tidewater Oil Sales Corp., 11 Broadway, New York City, 
will occupy Booth 98 and will display various kinds of lubri- 
cating oils and greases as suitable for the industry. 
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Union Bag & Paper Corp., 233 Broadway, New York City, 
will occupy Booths 54-5. 

They are planning to make their exhibit a complete indica- 
tion of the work of all the manufacturing units under their 
control. This will include St. Maurice Paper Co., Ltd., as well 
as Union Bag & Paper Corporation. This will also include 
the selling companies as well, viz., St. Maurice Sales Co., Ltd., 
who are sole distributors for St. Maurice Paper Co. and sole 
agents for St. Lawrence Paper Mills, Limited; also the selling 
agents of Union Bag & Paper Corporation proper, which in- 
clude: The Chatfield & Woods Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; Cupples 
Company, St. Louis and Chicago, ey Hollingsworth & 
Whitney Co., Boston, Mass.; Union Bag & Paper Corporation 
(branch office), Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa.; D. S. 
Walton & Co., New York City; Wheeler, Fisher & Co., Chicago, 
Ill., and the Whitaker Paper Co., Baltimore, Md. 

They are aiming to make this fully as comprehensive and 
graphic as last year. Literally, their operations (and there- 
fore the exhibit) extend from woodland operations in their 
north woods and in Crown lands and freeholds in Canada, to 
the finished package in the hands of the retailer and consumer. 

Thus this company will exhibit and discuss lumber, pulp, 
paper and paper bags. Their lumber resources (St. Maurice) 
include both rough and dressed soft woods and shingles. The 
pulp (St. Maurice and Union) includes groundwood, sulphite, 
Kraft and various grades of screenings. The paper includes 
St. Maurice and St. Lawrence newsprint and the Union grades 
of Kraft, dry-finish sulphite, screenings and mill wrapper, 
each under its own trademark. 

When it comes to the bags, it is almost hopeless to attempt 
to cover the subject in anyt ing like reasonables space. From 
the self-opening, square and flat grocery bag lines, manufac- 
ture and use have spread into a great many fields—fields 
which even trained paper men would hardly suspect, and in 
which many of the goods are so highly developed as hardly 
to be recognizable as paper bags. 

This company is taking this second annual exposition of the 
industry quite seriously and planning to make the exhibit 
as effective as possible. The appropriation ‘necessary for an 
appearance like this is somewhat out of proportion to its trace- 
able value, but they believe that the industry in general needs 
at least one yearly public appearance of this kind, and have 
again voted to support it. 

The personnel attending the booth will be under the imme- 
diate charge of Mr. Alexander Calder, general sales manager, 
and will include: Mr. H. S. Daniels, manager specialty sales; 
Mr. W. L. S. Alexander, assisting in specialty sales depart- 
ment; Messrs. H. W. Cressy and E. M. Gardner of St. Maurice 
Sales: Mr. W. C. Mansfield, manager Union Grocery Bag Sales, 
and Mr. E. J. Rose of the New York City sales group. The object 
in selecting the personnel is to give a complete range of spe- 
cialists, from pulp through to fancy and special bag produc- 
tion. In other words, access to the crew in charge of the 
exhibit insures the best of information and counsel for any 
inquirer. 


F. L. 50 Church street, New York City, will 


Smith & Co., 


occupy Booth 40, and will have on exhibition one of their well 

















known Lenix belt drives, a device which seems to be particu- 
larly suitable for paper and pulp mill work. 
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See It at the Paper 
% Industries Exposition 


4 
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HE Armstrong Steam Trap will be right at 
home at the Paper Industries Exposition. 
Its service records are known throughout the 
industry—records so commendable that their 
fame has spread into other fields and popu- 
larized “the little trap of big capacity” wher- 
ever steam traps are used. 
If you attend the exposition you will find 
a glass model of the Armstrong working un- 
der steam pressure and going through the en- 
tire cycle of operation. 
You will see the quick, positive action—the 
self-scrubbing action—the positive closure pre- 
venting steam leakage—the effective way of 





works... 


The sectional view shows how 
the Armstreng’s inverted 
bucket principle operates, As 


Hew J as o- —- oe 

ucket is held up an ne . . . . . 

Seters, the bucket, will loss discharging air and incondensible gases. You 
its buoyancy and will drop, . . . ° ° 

ae) shown in the illustration will see why this small, light, inexpensive trap 


charging water, air and other 
foreign matter that may have 
entered the trap. 


has greater capacity than any trap of equal size. 

If you do not expect to attend the Exposition, 
ask for a catalog that goes into detail. Use 
the coupon below to request it—or to ask for 
details of the Armstrong test offer as you prefer. 


ARMSTRONG MACHINE WORKS 
322 Steam Saving Street, Three Rivers, Mich. 


Information on 
paper machine 
drainage 


The Armstrong Machine 
Works has spent a great 





deal of time in intensive 


~ The Standard Armstrong Trap is P a 
study of the efficient furnished for pressure from 0 to 300 ‘ ’ i 
: Ibs.—for service on vacuum where , ¢ ° ° 
drainage of paper ma- pressure on inlet } - greater than Ps # ‘ - 
H on the outlet—for draining water - Pe . 
pre gg one “No from compressed als expansion ar Fs lek; a 
rmstron i) o. tanks, separators, etc.—for service on " a , . 
d A f inf grease. The Armstrong Special is at && . _° . ;* 
52) and as or in orma- for pulsating pressures and unusual Pe ry PS ” .° .° 
tion on application of conditions. , oe oe a 
steam traps to paper ma- 2s re D> pen et a! 
chines as individual units J te oe Soy 
or as incorporated in com- Or " Se 
plete drainage systems. if” oo < Py fa 
Pi ny . & PS 
° >." 
Psi > ‘ 2 eer ma 
uC _\ 
/ x» > — > ~~ ~ & 
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Display at 
Paper Show 
Booth No. 81 
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things 
to fight 


in plant operation 


Poor Lubrication 

Loss of Life or Limb 
Fire Hazards 
Interrupted Production 
Machine Depreciation 


“ “ 


HE Keystone Manifold 
Safety Lubricator combats 
them allin new, efficient ways. 








Send him back to them — Safe 


“LOSE shaves! Man! You do 
think of the home folks at times.” 
Risks are demanded daily to lubri- 
cate properly certain bearings. Close 
clearances, hard-to-reach bearings 
take a toll—but let the figures tell 
the story. 


Think! 163 accidents in one indus- 
try alone last year were due to 
men being caught in machines while 
lubricating them, 2558 days of pro- 
ductive time was lost. Another in- 
dustry reports 442 such accidents. 


Loss of life! Loss of limb! Loss of 
profits! 


This is no small matter to pass off 
lightly. Taking the hazards out of 
lubrication is vital to you, as it is to 
every other big industrial executive. 


Obviously this costly toll will con- 
1inue just as long as an operator 
visits each and every bearing indi- 
vidually, but this is no longer neces- 
sary, nor are the attending risks. 


Thru the installation of the Keystone 
Manifold Safety Lubricator the 
operator stands in one safe place 
and, turning a wheel, lubricates the 
whole machine — positively — 
economically — safely. 





The Key- 
stone Man- 
ifold Safety 
Lubricator 
presents a 
method of 
applying 
Keystone 
Grease un- 
der high 
pressure, with pipe line distribution, 
to more than one bearing. 














End this menace to life and limb 





No waste of grease; no risk to opera- 
tor; nodirt in bearings; no shut-down 
for lubrication; no excuse for neglect. 


Oust risk and you minimize neglect 
—friction’s costly toll of power loss 
—wear—and premature scrapping 
of machinery. 


Figure out just what this would 
mean to your operating schedule, 
your employees, your profits. Then 
write. 





Manifold Safety Lubricator 


MULTIPLE FEED, HIGH PRESSURE GREASE LUBRICATING SYSTEM 


Different plants, operating under differ- 
ent conditions with different types of 
machinery, require different methods and 


our lubrication engineers is at your dis- 
posal—a survey of the conditions in your 
plant and our recommendations will cost 


forms of lubrication. All the knowledge GREASE you nothing. Branches in every impor- 
et 


of scientific plant-operation gathered by "Master 


tant city. Agencies throughout the world. 


THE KEYSTONE LUBRICATING CO., Est. 1884, Philadelphia 
Executive Office and Works: 21st and Clearfield Sts. 





a 
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The initials of a friend 


They mark—and guarantee the excel- 
lence of—electrical products manu- 
factured by the General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


They will guide you to G-E Head- 
quarters at the Convention, New 
York City, week of April 7, Space No. 
16—Grand Central Palace. 


There you will find a friendly, helpful 
and complete service to meet your 
needs for whatever electric equipment 
you may require. 


At the Convention— Space No. 16—Grand Central Palace 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


THE PAPER INDUSTRY 

































438-849 
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U. S. Testing Co., Inc., 340 Hudson street, New York City, 
will occupy Booth 39. 

Union Sulphur Co., 33 Rector street, New York City, will 
occupy Booth 38. 

Valley Iron Works Co., Appleton, Wis., will occupy Booth 
87. The main things which they will exhibit will be a Minia- 
ture Voith High Pressure Stock Inlet, a Miniature P. A. P. A. 
Pulp and Paper Screen, the Valley Size Tester, Niagara Type 
Laboratory Beater, as well as some of their other specialties. 
The Voith Stock Inlet, which will be shown in miniature, is a 
comparatively new device and is attracting considerable at- 
tention from paper manufacturers. No doubt many of them 
will be interested to see just how this device works. The booth 
will be in charge of Mr. W. H. Burns, sales manager and sec- 
retary of the company, and Mr. Harry Bennett, the eastern 
manager. 

Voorhees Rubber Mfg. Co., Jersey City, N. J., will occupy 
Booth 88 and will have on exhibition their line of “Rubber 
Goods of Ultimate Economy” such as their Sensation Belt, 
Sensation Hose, and Rub Steel Valves. 

Westfield River Paper Co., Inc., Russell, Mass., will occupy 
Booth 80 and will have on exhibition a line of their different 
Glassines, both plain and embossed and their specialties such 
as Celloglas and Silvercoated Paperglas. They will also have 
on display the many uses which Glassine is put to. The ex- 
hibition will be in charge of Mr. Albert Kyritz, Jr. 

John Waldron Corp., New Brunswick, N. J., will occupy 
Booth 94 with the J. O. Ross Engineering Corp. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburg, Pa., will 
occupy Booth 4. 

This company will exhibit a sectional driving unit of their 
sectional paper machine drive. This will consist of a type 
SK motor coupled to a parallel shaft, single reduction gear, 
both of which will be mounted on a common bedplate with a 
chain-driven speed changer and rotary contactor; a master 
rotary contactor unit; a section control panel and a master 
control panel. This equipment will not be connected to any 
load but will be demonstrated in operation from start, fast, 
slow, stop, push bottons and speeds in terms of feet per min- 
ute of paper will be shown by an electric indicating device. 
In addition to this display there will be shown type Wk-10, 
WK-55, W-20 safety switches, a table of micarta products 
and some lamp reflectors suitable for paper mill illumination. 
Type X and type Y alternating current meters will also be 
displayed. 

Those present will be: W. H. Artz, manager, paper mill 
section, industrial sales department, East Pittsburg; J. M. 
LaMontagne, New York office; W. J. Moore, New York office; 
A. D. McKerrow, Boston office; J. W. McGee, Philadelphia 
office; S. A. Staege, paper mill engineer, and W. W. Spratt, 
paper mill engineer. 

William Bond Wheelwright, 270 Congress street, Boston, 
Mass., will occupy Booth 56, making an exhibition of sales 
ideas for the paper industry, featuring the work that he has 
done for the Albany Felt Co., Falulah Paper Co., District of 
Columbia Paper Mfg. Co., and the George W. Wheelwright 
Paper Co. 


Anti-Friction Bearings in Paper Making 
Machinery* 
By R. H. De MOTT 


General Sales Manager, SKF Industries, Inc. 

HE reduction or elimination of friction in machines of 

various types presents perhaps the most fascinating of 
studies in all branches of enginering, not only because of any 
progress made in the science of engineering through this 
reduction of friction, but largely because of general improve- 
ments in machine operation and quality and quantity of 
machine output. 

We have no record as to the date when it was first found 
that rolling friction was less than sliding friction; but there 
is very little doubt that this discovery was made when it was 
found that it was:easier to roli than drag these bodies, which 
otherwise were difficult to move. 

When our ancestors were tired of carrying burdens around 
in their arms and on their heads and backs, they pulled them 
around on the ground with vine rope. Then they either 
pushed or pulled the load on skids. The rollers used under a 
block of stone by the ancient Egyptians were a step from 
sliding to rolling friction. From the roller the wheel on 
chariots marks the first development of changing rolling fric- 

*Paper read before the meeting of the Technical Section of the 
Canadian Paper and Pulp Association, Montreal, January 23, 1924. 
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tion between the ground and the weight to rubbing friction 
in an axle. This invention had the effect of concentrating the 
friction loss to a small and well defined area, namely, the 
wheel hub. Later it was found that if the surfaces in the 
hub where friction took place were properly prepared and 
treated, a large reduction in friction followed. Suffice it to 
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say that the development has always been towards reducing 
the friction and increasing the reliability of the bearings. 

Perhaps the greatest advance in the fight against friction 
was made when the ball-bearing principle was discovered. 
Inventions relating to crude ball bearings are found in 
American patent papers from the years 1862 to 1870. Re- 
liable principles for the design of such bearings were, how- 
ever, not laid down, and the result was that the oldest ball 
bearings could not be adopted in practice and were of merely 
theoretical interest. 

The first practical use to any large extent of the ball bear- 
ings was in connection with the development of the modern 
bicycle. The type used for this purpose was the cup and 
cone bearing. This bearing received its name from the fact 
that the balls roll between two surfaces, one of which has the 
shape of a cup and the other one of a cone. 

During the past years a great deal of time and money has 
been spent upon engineering: and research work covering 
proper materials for use in and proper design of anti-fric- 
tion bearings, and through this development work it is pos- 
sible to offer anti-friction bearings to manufacturers and 
users of machines which can be considered generally suc- 
cessful. 

The application of ball bearings in the pulp and paper 
industry started in the United States some fifteen years ago, 
when bearings were applied to cylinder molds and couch an 
and although definite records of the performance of these 
applications are not available, we do have knowledge of ap- 
plications for ball bearings which have been running con- 
tinuously for from seven to ten years. 

Being limited in time for the discussion of this paper, we 
will endeavor to convey to you some idea of the advancement 
of this problem by taking up specific rolls of the papermaking 
machine and showing briefly what has been done in the past 
and what is being done at present, it being our positive feel- 
ing that the satisfactory performance of anti-friction bearings 
depends upon three essentials, namely, proper selection of 
bearing size, proper design and construction of bearing hous- 
ing, and proper care and lubrication. 

Breast Roll 

During the year 1916 one of our American manufacturers 
built for one of our large newsprint mills a non-shaking 
high speed Fourdrinier machine, designed to run at 1000 feet 
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DOWNINGTOWN) 


This is part of a letter received by us, from 
one of the largest producers of roofing felt in 
this country. 


P. aper Machines “We have had in operation three of 
M. ake your paper machines manufacturing 


felt roofing paper, which have given us 


Production Records excellent service and high production.” 
in L arge Felt Mill “On our 82” machine we average 45 
tons daily; on our 86” machine we aver- 
aged 50 tons daily, and on our 126” ma- 
chine an average of 70 tons per day.” 


“We have at times ran for three days 
and nights without having the paper 
off of the dryers and we think that it is 
quite a record.” 

(Note:—The &2” and 86” machines run on 
72” trim and the 126” machine trims 108” to 
114’.) 

Reports such as these are the rule, rather 
than the exception, from users of DOW NING- 
TOWN Machinery. 

We have designed and built paper mill ma- 
chinery exclusively, for more than 40 years. 


Let us bid on your next requirements. 





A Few DOWNINGTOWN Products 


Fourdrinier Machines Bandless Beater Rolls Cutters Pumps 


Cylinder Machines Washers Slitters Rolls 
Beaters Winders Cylinder Moulds Calenders 





DowNINGTOWN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Paper and Pulp Mill Machinery 


P. O. Box 8, East Downinctown, Pa., U.S. A. 
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Flow diagram showing water supply system described 


Not a Single Boiler Tube Replaced in 
4800 H.P. Boiler Plant in Two Years 


A large industrial corporation in Buffalo, 
N. Y., operates a boiler plant consisting of 6 
Stirling, vertical water tube boilers that develop 
an average of 4800 H.P., 24 hours per day the 
year round. 

The water supply used for boiler feed pur- 
poses is derived from Lake Erie, and besides 
having variable amounts of sludge and mud 
forming matter, contains an average of 8 grains 
of hardness per gallon. 

Due to the steady demand for continuous 
service from these boilers, which are operated 
day and night without a letup, it is absolutely 
essential that they be free from scale, sludge 
and mud, as an interruption in service to re- 
place or clean boiler tubes would be very costly. 





Photograph of Permutit water softening plant described above. 
Note small size and simplicity of the installation. 





With this in mind a Permutit Zeolite water 
softening system was installed when the plant 
was built. It delivers 230,000 gallons of abso- 
lutely clean, zero soft water per day, and dur- 
ing the two years it has been in service it 
has completely prevented the formation of 
scale, sludge and mud in the boilers of their 
connections. 

A letter from the vice-president of the cor- 
poration states in part: 


“ . . « recently we opened a boiler after 
nine months’ continuous service, and found 
no scale of any character in the tubes e 
a we have not as yet replaced a tube 
after one and one-half years of operation.” 


In this large boiler plant, operating at heavy 
loads day and night, there are no cleaning gangs 
employed, no boiler shut-downs, no tube re- 
placements—and there have been none since 
the plant was built. 

How about YOUR boiler plant? Let us 
solve your problems, too. Write for our valu- 
able booklet today. 


The tit 















For Your Protection 
On June 15, 1921, the Federal Court at 
Buffalo (Hazel, J.) handed down a deci- 


sion sustaining our patent covering seolite 
water softening apparatus, and stating that 
this patent “is concededly not lim.ted to 
any particular class of seolitic material.” 


The Court also described the apparatus 
held to infringe, and this description, our 
counsel advises, applies to all zeolite soft- 
enerszon the market. Other suits brought 
by us for infringement are pending. 
The above decision ha: been affirmed 
by the Circuit Court of Appeals, and the 
U. S. Supreme Court has denied a pet:- 
tion for a writ of Certiorcri to review it. 




















this free booklet ~ 














4AO Fourth Ave. New York 
| 
0” = The 
: _*”  Permutit 
Send for : —o 


440 Fourth Ave. 


a ° New York 


Please send me your 
free booklet, “‘Reducing 
Fuel and Boiler Plant 
Operating Costs.”’ 


"2149-31 
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nnouncement 


—“@N JANUARY 16th, 1924, the John Waldron Cor- 
(Ge poration was organized under the laws of the state 
= of New Jersey to take over the entire business of the 
~ John Waldron Company with main offices and works 

at New Brunswick, N. J. 

The past owners will retain a large interest in the new 
corporation. A large financial interest has been acquired by 
the J. O. Ross Engineering Corporation who are well known 
to the Paper Industry. 

The sales and engineering of all products of the John 
Waldron Corporation, as well as their own products and sys- 
tems, will be handled by the J. O. Ross Engineering Corpora- 
tion and Rass Engineering of Canada, Limited. The only 
exception will be the sales of Francke Flexible Couplings 
which will be handled by Smith & Serrell as in the past. 

The complete organizations and personnel of the John 
Waldron Company and the J. O. Ross Engineering Corpora- 
tion are now available to you as one corporation. 

The officers of the new John Waldron Corporation will be: 


Won. H. Watpron ... . Presdent 

JoHN O. Ross ....... Vece Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
Cuas. A. SEcoR...... Vice Pres. and Secy. 
Epwarp A. Watpron . . Vzce Pres. and Mgr. 
Hersert M. Watpron . Treasurer 


WALDRON EQUIPMENT FOR 


Coated, Gummed, Wall Abrasive and other Specialty Papers; Print- 

ing Machines for Paper, Rugs, Textile, Linoleum, and Oil Cloth; 

Hang-up Festoons, Reels, Winders, and Slitters; Paper Calender 
Rolls, Embossing and Crepeing Machines; Loft Paper Dryers. 


ROSS ENGINEERING PRODUCTS 
@ BRINER Economizers, Drying Systems of all kinds, Air Condition- 


ing, Vapor Absorption Systems, Machine Room Ventilation, Heating 
and Ventilating Systems for Paper and Pulp Mills. 


FRANCKE FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS 













































JOHN WALDRON CORPORATION 


Main Office and Works: New Brunswick, New Jersey 


J. O. ROSS ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


549 W. Washington Blvd. 30 E. 42nd St. 79 Milk Street 
Chicago, IIl. New York City Boston, Mass. 


ROSS ENGINEERING of CANADA, Lid. 


New Birks Building, Montreal 
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Lenix Drives are now used in 
more than sixty paper mills in the 
United States and Canada. One 
mill has twenty-five; two have 
fourteen each and in the remain- 
ing mills the number of Lenix 
Drives ranges from ten to one. 

The number of users is grow- 
ing steadily. 

The installation illustrated of 
two beaters driven through Len- 
ixes from one motor is a layout 
that is meeting with increased 
favor in the paper industry. The 
independent operation of the 
beaters is 


assured. Uneven 








stretch of belts is taken up by the Lenix and used to increase the arc of contact on the motor 


pulley. Sudden and wide variations in the load caused by foreign matter in the beater are 


compensated for by the Lenix. 


BEATER PULLEY 
0 RPI 


68 DIA, L0FACE 










HOISTING 
WINCH 


| OPERATING 
FLOOR 


DOUBLE LEATHER 
OELT I9WIDE 


ORIVING PULLEY 3 
, Q1OIA 20FACE $ 


LINE SHAFT OR 








OOUBLEHEADED 
MOTOR 
a oe , COUNTER 
\ ) , WE/GHT 
fe <p / x 3 
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LEM ENGAGED 


The Beater Drive Method of 


LENIN TISENGAGED 








Control 


Controlled by a hoisting winch 
on the beater floor, the Lenix is 
used as a starting and stopping 
device. 

Booklet “Saving Slippage & Space” 


contains interesting data in belt 
drives—Send for a copy. 


This company will have an ex- 
hibit at the Second Paper Indus- 
tries Exposition to be held at New 
York, April 7-12. Those who 
attend are cordially invited to 


call at our booth or at our office 


at 50 Church Street. 


F.L.SMIDTH & COMPANY 


50 Church Street, 


*Registered. 


Engineers 





New York, N. Y. 
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THE LENIX* DRIVE 
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Ball Bearings on Cylinder Moulds 


Increase Life of Felts 


HE drag of felts on cylinder machines, 

due to the friction of plain bearings, 
is one of the chief factors in shortening 
their life. 


On this 140 inch, 200 foot per minute 
board machine triction is practically 
eliminated as the six cylinder moulds are 
mounted on Skayef self-aligning ball 
bearings, insuring minimum drag on felts 
and wire face of cylinder moulds. 


The easy running qualities of Skayef 


self-aligning ball bearings add from 15 to 
50 per cent. to the life of felts on cylinder 
machines so equipped, decrease the an- 
nual cost of felts and effect savings in 
time and labor required to change them. 
Lubrication of the ball bearings is only 
required at infrequent intervals as sealed 
housings retain the oil and keep water 
out, effecting maintenance savings. 


Let our engineers point out the ad- 
vantages of ball bearings on your paper 
making machinery. 


THE SKAYEF BALL BEARING COMPANY 


Supervised by SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., 165 Broadway, New York City 


























The SELF 


ALIGNING 
BALL 














The Highest Expression 
of the Bearing Principle 
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What Superior Service Stands for in Rosin Sizing 





















Cleanliness 
Uniformity 
Adaptability 





Plants in all papermak- 
| ing centers 














QUALITY 








Two and quarter mil- 
lion pounds Superior 


Rosin Size dail 
osin Size y PAPER MAKER. ey 





"| Three Rosin refineries 























Fleet of tank cars 


Fleet of schooners 











Complete Chemical control of 
from “Tree to Beater” ee 
Consultation on details of pees 
Emulsifying and installa- ~- 
tion of equipment 











Assistance at all times in 
application to suit your 


special needs 


Completely equipped lab- 
oratories, both research 
and practical, at your 


disposal 














TECHNICAL SERVICE TECHNICAL SERVICE 





TRADE MARK 


We also produce Satin White, Fibrous Pearl Filler, Antifroth Oil, Vegetable Tallow, Foam Killer, 
Felt Soaps, Coating and Filler Clays—Other SUPERIOR chemicals 


Paper Makers’ Chemical Co. Western Paper Makers’ Chemical Co. | 
Kalamazoo, Mich road 















— Pa. Holyoke, Mass. 
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per minute and the breast roll, size 24 x 100”, weight 5000 
pounds, was mounted on ball bearings, one on each end of 
the roll, size No. 318 medium series having a capacity of 
9700 pounds at 150 R.P.M. After six months’ service these 
bearings were removed and examination showed an over-load 
condition and presence of some water. The next set of bear- 
ings, same size, operated approximately the same length of 
time and examination showed again an over-load condition 
with presence of water. 

In our early consideration of the application of bearings 
to breast rolls, it was necessary for us to accept statements 
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from machinery manufacturers and mill operators as to the 
loads imposed upon breast roll bearings, and it was assumed 
that this load was the resultant load of roll weight and pull 
of the wire, which total pull of wire was between 40 and 50 
pounds per ineh of width, a figure arrived at by taking a 
weighted stretch roll 2000 pounds suspended on wire 160” 
wide, the wire assuming an angle of 15° with the horizontal, 
this producing a theoretical tension in the wire of 24 pounds 
per inch of width, effecting a total load on the breast roll 
of 48 pounds per inch of width. 

The removal of the bearings above mentioned, together 
with those in some other installations, caused us to inves- 
tigate the actual loads imposed upon breast roll bearings and 
although the weighted stretch roll makes possible a fairly 
definite calculation of loads imposed, the present day stretch 
roll agitated by hand wheel and screw makes possible a ten- 
sion in the wire approaching the elastic limit or even the 
breaking strength. 

In the absence of any definite information concerning the 
running tension in Fourdrinier wire, the S K F Research 
Laboratory made tensile tests of several specimens obtained 
from wire manufacturers. 

Figure No. 1 shows the test curves for two wire specimens. 
These curves, prepared with the actual elongation obtained, 
indicate that tensions up to 70 pounds per inch (approxi- 
mately the elastic limit) may occur in operation. This ten- 
sion will occur between the couch roll and the suction boxes 
and is equivalent to the initial tension set up in the wire 
through the stretch roll, plus the additional tension due to 
friction of non-driven rolls and frictional drag over suction 
boxes. When anti-friction bearings are applied to breast 
table and wire rolls their low coefficient of friction permits 
of easy turning, and consequently the necessary tension in 
the wire to keep these rolls turning is reduced to a minimum, 
whereas the tension in the wire, due to the drag over the 
suction boxes, remains the same. By assuming a coefficient 
of friction of wire on hard wood of .25 and a vacuum within 
the suction box of 15” the tension in the wire, due to the drag 
over the boxes, would be approximately 1 pound per inch of 
width of wire per box. This means that the actual tension 
in the wire at the breast roll might be as much as 60 pounds 
per inch per side, or a total pull on the breast roll of 120 

unds per inch of width of wire. This, we believe to be 

igh and in making our calculations for breast roll bearings 
we use a figure of 40 pounds per inch of width per side, or a 
total of 80 pounds and check against these results the load 
that would be imposed upon the bearing when the wire ten- 
sion would reach 60 pounds per side, or a total of 120 pounds. 

Based upon this study of the problem we have now, on the 
24 x 160” breast roll mentioned in previous paragraphs, one 
self-aligning bearing on each end of the roll, this bearing 
having a capacity of 36,900 pounds at 150 R. P. M. Slight 
modifications have also been made to the housing of this 
bearing in order to more thoroughly protect it against water 
intrusion. With this modification of the mounting and the 
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ordinary amount of care on the part of the machine mechan- 
ics, successful operation should be obtained. 

Figure No. 2 will illustrate the types of breast roll boxes 
recommended and used. 

Table Roll 

The question of ball bearing applications to table rolls is 
again one of selection of bearing for size and type of housing 
design, depending upon the type of table and whether or not 
fitted with shaking mechanism. 

The loads imposed upon table roll bearings in a non-shak- 
ing table consist of the weight of the roll plus the weight of 
wire and stock, and in a few rolls next to the breast roll 
when the slice is Pa a certain distance past the center line 
of the breast roll, the weight of the column of water must 
also be taken into consideration. On shaking type tables 
these conditions plus the load imposed by thrust of the roll 
due to the amplitude and number of shakes, must be taken 
into consideration. 

Figures No. 3 and 4 illustrate certain types of table roll 
we which have been operated with satisfactory re- 
sults. 

Wire and Felt Roll 

All the wire and felt carrying rolls throughout a paper 
machine are divided into two classes as far as the bearing 
is concerned. 

First—There are those wire or felt carrying rolls of either 
press or drier section which must be removable for the pur- 
pose of replacing wire or felts. The mounts shown in figures 
5 and 6 have been designed for this type of roll. 

This design is also used to provide. for angular movement 
of the housing brought about in certain of the wire rolls on 
shaking tables. Also such wire rolls as the guide roll and 
stretch roll or the take-up rolls for felts or wires, such as 
shown in figure 7. 

The distinct feature of this mounting is the separable and 
removable housing and simple bronze casting, within which 
is mounted the bearing and to the sides of which are attached 
the end covers. When the roll is lifted out of place, the 
bearing, bronze housing and enclosures come with-it. The 
bearing is therefore not exposed to dirt and water. The out- 
side of the bronze housing is ground spherically and fits 
closely within a simple cast iron pedestal and forms an effect- 
ive plain bearing for aligning action which comes into oper- 
ation under the following circumstances: 

1—Under the small but constantly repeated angular move- 
ment of the shaking type wire-roll. 

—— one end of the guide roll moves of the other 
end. 

3—When one end of the stretch roll or take-up roll ad- 
vances more than the other end. 
















































































4—When in removing any wire or felt one end of the roll 
is lifted without taking the other end out of Boies 

5—When the machine frame or the roll produce misalign- 
ments or deflections through distortion or settling. 

Second—The second class includes those rolls which remain 
in a fixed position and do not have to be moved when re- 
placing the wire or felt. Most of the felt carrying rolls of 
the drier section are of this type. Figures No. 10 and 11. 
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You cannot tell by looking at a frog, how far he 
can jump. 

Neither can you tell by looking at the price of a 
Fourdrinier Wire, how much paper it will make. 

Only by observation while in action—by recording 
the tonnage of finished paper—by testing the paper 
for quality—by figuring the labor, can you determine 







How far can 
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Wire. This fact is held uppermost in the manufac- 
ture of Tyler Fourdrinier Wires. 

Behind Tyler Fourdrinier Wires stands the experi- 
ence of more than half a century of wire weaving. 
The looms on which they are woven are designed and 
built in our own shops for the purpose of producing 
wires that will give the maximum of profitable return 


INDUSTRY 








the value of a Fourdrinier Wire. 
The output of your Fourdrinier Machines, the 
amount of labor and overhead expended, the profit 


your company makes, all depend upon the Fourdrinier Machines. 


Corduroy Wire 


cr the Fourdrinier Machine. 
To purchase Tyler Fourdrinier Wires, is to make 
an investment in greater profits from your Fourdrinier 


THE W. S. TYLER COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 


Mfrs. Fourdrinier Wires, Cylinder Wires, Backing Wires, 
Cloth and Hummer Electric 


Screens. 


TYLER FOURDRINIER WIRES 




























Damper Regulator 


at a variation of 10 to 15 lbs. steam pressure. 


steam pressure of one pound or less. 
as coal or oil in the up-to-date power plant. 
where coal or oil is used to make steam. 


to 14% saving in coal consumption. 


close regulation there is on the market. 
mills. 


Atmospheric Relief Valves 

Back Pressure Vaives 

Balance Valves 

Check Valves 

Combination Pressure Regulators 
Damper Regulators 


Exhaust Relief Valves 

Globe Valves 

Non-Return Stop Check Valves 
Paper Drying Regulators 
Elevator Pump Governors 
Boardman Fire Pump Governors 
“Beats All’ Reduring Valve 





LOCKE REGULATOR CO. 


New York Representatives—Rowland & Bu ns, 39 Cortlandt Street. 








The LOCKE Hydraulic Automatic 


was invented by Mr. N. C. Locke at a time when the 
i regulation of dampers was chiefly by hand and, at best, 


The LOCKE Regulator makes it possible to automatically regulate from 
one to twenty dampers, from the smallest to the heaviest, at a variation of 
A LOCKE Regulator is as essential 
It will work equally as good 


There are $3,000,000 of “LOCKE’S” in active use today, whose purchase 
was based on the fact that official Government tests prove that a “LOCKE” 
means 10% 





WE ALSO MAKE THE FOLLOWING STEAM SPECIALTIES: 


“Beats All” Pump Governors 

Boller Feed Pump Governors 

Double and Single Lever 
Reducing Valves 

*‘New Era”’ Reducing Valves 


“Old Reliable’ Reducing Valves 


Low Pressure Safety Valves 


Established in {871 
Trade LOCKE Mark 











pee 
Locke Combination Pressure 


Our Combination Pressure Regulator shown on the left is especially adapted for high pressure 
work and is the closest working pressure regulator we manufacture. 
Eminent engineers consider our Combination Pressure Regulator to be the best regulator for 
It is particularly adapted for use on paper and pulp 
The majority of paper and pulp mills in United States and Canada are equipped with 
our Combination Pressure Regulator for use on digesters. 


No other agency or representative in New York City. 


Regulator 


Steam Separa‘ors 

Slasher Regulators 

Open Float Traps 

Water Seal Traps 
Vacuum Breaker Valves 
Water Regulators 
Vacuum Pump Regulators 


Also manufacturers of the Locke Engine Stop and Speed Limit System to prevent flywheel explosions 


Salem, Mass. 
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Press Roll 

Our experience in the application of ball bearings to main 
press rolls has been limited. 

A number of ball bearing applications have been made to 
top and bottom primary press rolls with satisfactory results, 
and it is our feeling that similar applications will be found 
successful and advantageous for main eno This appli- 
cation can be modified to include a ball bearing in the upper 
roll and a trunnion mounting for the bottom roll, similar to 
the drier cylinder application which we will describe in the 
following paragraphs. — ; 

The equipping of these rolls with anti-friction bearings 
would effect material savings in the life of felts, also in power 
and lubrication costs. 

In the primary press section, where ordinarily the last two 
lower rolls are driven, all others being turned by contact 
with the felt and stock, the drag is extremely severe when 
plain bearings are used and is substantially reduced when 
anti-friction bearings are applied, and consequently increase 
in life of felt and improvement in quality of stock can be 
expected. 

Drier Cylinders 

Applications of self-aligning ball bearings to felt driers 
made several years ago in the U. S. are still giving satisfac- 
tory service. In these cases a single radial bearing is used at 
each end of the drier, and is mounted in manner shown in 
Fig. 9. 

Seventeen main driers 60 x 173” operating on the machine 
designed for 700’ per minute, were completely equipped with 
ball bearings, and started in continuous operation January, 
1923, and are performing satisfactorily. This application 
is what is termed a “trunnion mount” and corresponds in 
principle to the applications made by our company some fif- 
teen years ago on machines in other industries, and was 
recommended for a paper drier cylinder some twelve years 
ago. 

Figure 8 shows the general arrangement of this trunnion 
mounting. 
Jordan Engines 

The efficiency of a Jordan engine depends upon the small- 
ness and uniformity of the clearance between knives of the 
plug and the shell, and it has been found in past experience 
that it is difficult to maintain this clearance when plain bear- 
ings are used, due to the wear of the bearings which permits 
the plug to drop and consequently wear the knives of the 
shell uniformly. The application of anti-friction bearings 
to Jordan engines in the United States is becoming more and 
more popular, because of the absence of measurable wear in 
this type of bearing throughout its life, which results in the 
maintenance of accurate and permanent performance of the 
Jordan engine. 

1—Production increase of 5 to 10 percent. Stock is worked 
all around the circumference of the plug and will conse- 
oo be refined more completely and pass through the Jor- 
an more quickly. 

2—Quality of stock improves. It is less stringy since 
there is no large clearance at the top of the plug where some 
stock may pass without being refined. 

3—Life of the knives increases 15 to 30 percent, this being 
due to the maintained position of the plug within the shell. 

4—The saving in power consumption is questionable, be- 
cause the plug in a ball bearing equipped machine maintains 
its close contact with the shell, and consequently utilizes 
its entire area for refining during the entire life of the 
knives. 

5—Reliability of the Jordan engine is materially increased 
particularly through the elimination of bearing wear, and 
also because of the fact that ball bearings require a very 
small amount of lubricant as compared with plain bearings. 
The marine type thrust bearing used in the past needed 
frequent inspection and this is very materially reduced 
through the use of ball bearing radial and thrust arrange- 
ments. 

For the thrust end two bearings per housing are used as 
shown in figure 13. For the pulley or motor end the design 
as shown on figure 12 is recommended. 

Complete Fourdrinier Machine 

During the year 1922 an American manufacturer built 
for a mill in Chester, Pennsylvania, a 166” tissue machine 
with 70 foot wire making 13 pound tissue, designed to run 
at 700 feet per minute. 

All rolls on this machine are equipped with ball bearings 
and consist of the following: 

Breast roll, table rolls, suction couch roll, wire rolls, wire 
guide roll, wire stretch roll, wire half stretch roll, flange 
and deckle pulleys, press rolls, upper wringer roll, lower 
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TURN TO 


THE RIGHT! 


As you enter the Exposition Hall for 
the Paper Industries Exposition dur- 
ing the week of April 7,---turn to 
the right! 


Whether you make rolls of paper or 
use rolls of paper or board, ---turn to 
the right! 


If you are interested in seeing the 
latest developments in slitting and roll- 
winding machinery,--TURN TO 
THE RIGHT! 


In Booth 6 you will find our exhibit 
--- bigger, better than that of last year 
---including three CAMACHINES, 
an assortment of rolls made on 
CAMACHINES, and men associated 
with Cameron Machine Company, 
who are always willing to discuss 
slitting and roll-winding problems. 


We hope to make Booth 6 interesting 


and pleasant to visit. 


CAMERON 
MACHINE CO. 


61 POPLAR ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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To Paper Manufacturers 
who wash pulp in hope 
instead of certainty 


There are Oliverless mills in this country! There 
are paper manufacturers who still go along from day 
to day paying good money for pulp washing inefh- 
ciency—heaping one loss on top of another—pyra- 
miding waste. 

We ask the attention of these men to a considera- 
tion of Oliver facts. We want them to understand 
that Oliver filtering is an economical process that re- 
duces overhead and helps to show a day-in and day- 
out profit. 


Oliver Filters wash each cook uniformly. 


Oliver Filters allow full mspection of all operations at all times. Simple 
adjustments take care of poor cooks. 


Oliver Filters reduce soda losses, using less wash water. 


Oliver Filters discharge a thin, uniform sheet, thus no channeling or 
cutting through is possible. 


Oliver Filters insure maximum gravity of liquors to evaporators. 


Oliver Filters deliver liquors to the evaporators free from fibre, thus 
there is no cleaning of evaporator tubes necessary. 
Oliver Filters reduce labor costs 60%,. 


¢ 


OLIVER 
Oliver Continuous Filter Co. 


San Francisco New York London 
801 Cunard Bldg. 33 W. 42nd St. 11-13 Southampton Row 
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eo wringer roll, upper press roll, lower press roll,.20” pressure 


“y roll, 36” pressure roll, outside drier felt. rolls, inside drier 


> felt rolls, 17 main driers, 16” winder drums, 42” winder 
drum, pulp roll, spreader roll, spring roll and all back drive 
equipment. 

After this machine has been in operation for several 
months, the engineer of this mill wrote us as follows: 

1—Starting the machine for the first time was a pleasure 
because every roll on the machine had been turned over by 
hand many times before power was applied. 

2—Each bearing housing was filled with oil and a record 


a made of the amount. 


3—The machine started up freely and no overheating of 
the motor occurred. The complete machine is now started 
at times with one push-button. 

4—Five months passed before the oil was removed from 
the housings. Check up on quantity removed showed ve 
little loss and the oil was practically as good as fresh oil. 
The only reason for replacing was fear of grit or other 
foreign matter. 

During the five months several of the press and wire bear- 
ings were drained to see if any water had worked into the 
housings. None was found and the oil was replaced. 

5—The bearings are now checked over by the oiler once 
or twice a month. 

6—The whole machine, including two presses, seventeen 
5’ driers, all drives and motor losses totals 54 H. P. at the 
switchboard when running at 400’ per minute. 

7—Machine has run about 10 months. We believe that 
five years from now we will begin to appreciate the value 
of the bearings and that our maintenance will be a minimum 
whereas on a machine with plain bearings, maintenance will 
be high. 

8—All of the bearings have done the work they were 
selected for without any failure or loss of time, and we wish 
to thank you for your co-operation at the time housing de- 
signs were made and bearings sizes recommended. 

We might state at this 7 that the total amount of oil 
contained in all of the ball bearing housings was thirty gal- 
lons. At the end of five months’ continuous run the oil was 
analyzed and it was found that it was chemically unimpaired 
and its viscosity practically the same as when new. The oil 
was filtered and used for lubrication on a plain bearing 
machine. This is a very remarkable record when compared 
to the oil consumption on a plain bearing machine. At 
another mill in Pennsylvania, using plain bearings through- 
out, we learned that 26 barrels of it were consumed in the 
same five months referred to above. 

Lubrication 

The problem of lubrication of ball bearings differs fun- 
damentally from that of plain bearings. In the latter the 
actual journal load is supported upon an oil film and the 
maintenance of an adequate film is primarily the problem 
confronted in plain bearings. In the ball bearing the load is 
supported in the metal to metal contact of balls and races 
and the function of the lubricant in anti-friction bearings 
may be summarized as follows: 

First—To reduce the small amount of sliding friction be- 
tween balls and retainer. 

Second—To provide a protection for the highly polished 
surfaces of balls and races against corrosion and rust. 

Third—To assist in forming a seal against the intrusion 
of dirt and foreign matter into the bearing housing. 

The adaptability of a given lubricant depends upon the 
degree to which it provides for the above considerations, 
without developing secondary effects of a harmful nature 
such as churning, leakage or acidity. The governing phys- 
ical character of an oil for this purpose is its viscosity; or 
a grease, its consistency. Considerable experimental work 
done in the Research Laboratory, supplemented by actual 
field experience, has made it possible for us to determine 
the right types of lubricants to meet speed and temperature 
conditions and the accompanying charts show the results of 
these efforts. 

The usual method of providing for the lubrication of an 
anti-friction bearing is to supply certain amount of lubricant 
in the housing and, renew this periodically. When oil is 
used the housing should generally be filled to a level sufficient 
to submerge half the surface of the lowest ball. When 
grease is used a quantity to fill 4 to % of the housing is 
—T adequate. 

Under all practical conditions of operation the lubricant 
of an anti-friction bearing is subject to various deteriorating 
influences which include the effects of moisture, dust, dirt, 
temperature and mechanical churning action due to the ro- 
tation of the bearing. The necessity of periodically renewing 
the lubricant depends upon these conditions, together with 
the actual volume of lubricant initially applied. Where the 
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operating conditions are unfavorable the bearings should be 
looked at more frequently than where the conditions are 
more favorable, but in general the lubricant can be applied 
and the housing sealed for a period ranging from one to four 
months. Because of the varying conditions in paper making 
machinery, we recommend that at first a periodic ins on 
of the condition of the bearings and lubricant be made each 
month, with a view to laying down definite lubrication 
schedules for the various parts of the ma 

Certain lubricant manufacturers in the United States are 
rendering valuable service in this question of lubrication by 
studying conditions under which the bearings operate and in 
laying down certain specific lubrication schedules which, if 
followed by the machine operators, will materially affect the 
performance and life of anti-friction bearings. 

We appreciate this opportunity of presenting to you cer- 
tain information concerning the application and use of anti- 
friction bearings on paper making machinery, and desire to 
emphasize the fact that it is only through close co-operation 
of the machinery manufacturer, machinery user, and anti- 
friction bearing manufacturer. that the best results can be 
obtained and we desire to offer our fullest co-operation in 
solving any —— you may have before you at the present 
time or which may come before you in the future. 





New Type of Centrifugal Pump 


A new centrifugal pump that is creating favorable com- 
ment from designing and operating engineers is that made by 
the Moore Steam Turbine Corporation, of Wellsville, N. Y. It 
claims to embody all the points of excellence heretofore found 
in successful pump design, and overcomes two troublesome 
features with which the operating engineer especially has to 
contend. 

The two outstanding features on this pump are the use of 
an improved rubber sealing ring on the impeller between the 
suction and discharge chambers, and the use of a metal 
graphite packing ring in the packing glands, instead of the 
ordinary flax packing. 

The average user of a centrifugal pump is usually in search 
of high efficiency. The shop test on a pump is run under 
ideal conditions—with the packin ell nuts loosened—so 
that the flax packing in the stuffing box will not create a 
“drag” on the shaft. After the pump is placed in operation, 


IMPELLER 
RUBBER WLARING RING 


ve METAL-GRAPHITE 
T PACKING * 


PUMP CASE COVER 


THRUST COLLAR 


any workman in the plant may pack the stuffing box as tight 
as poset and squeeze the packing together until there is no 
leakage. This exerts a powerful pressure between the flax 
packing and the shaft and consequently lowers the efficiency 
of the pump. Sufficient tightening of the packing will often 
“stall” the prime mover. 

The Moore metal graphite packing rings rest lightly upon 
the revolving shaft. There is no binding effect to retard ro- 
tation. The new metal graphite packing ring is in no way 
effected by hot or cold water pod once it is properly fitted, 
leakage is reduced to a minimum. The life of this packing 
is practically unlimited when the shaft runs without ec- 
centricity. It means that the shop test efficiency of the pump 
will always be maintained in service. The efficiency cannot 
vary, or be dependent upon the whims of a plant workman. 

These pumps are horizontally split, perfectly balanced, .use 
brass protected chrome nickel steel shafts, and are built to 
limit gauges in a shop equipped for and accustomed to pre- 
cision work. They are built single and multistage for motor, 
turbine, or belt drive. 





It is reported that the Corrugated Paper Company of Fort 
Wayne and Hartford City, Ind., will combine their two plants 
into one, which will be located at Hartford City. They plan to 
erect several one-story buildings there, using an overhead 
trolley system between the buildings. 
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80 H. P. Morse Chain Silent Drive connecting motors to beaters. 590 to 143 R. P. M. 70” centers 


Dependable power transmission 
for the beater room 


Constant speed, essential to maximum 
tonnage of “furnish,” is assured by in- 
stalling Morse Silent Chain Drives be- 
tween motor and beater roll shaft. Morse 
Chains transmit 98.6% developed horse- 
power. 


Another advantage: The motor equipped 
with Morse Chains can be brought up 
close to the beater roll shaft; thus sav- 
ing valuable space. Morse chains op- 
erate with equal efficiency over short or 
long centers. 


To preclude damage to beater, drive, 
bearings, or motor, in case of entrance 


of foreign material between roll and bed 
plate, Morse Shearing Pin Sprockets are 
furnished. At a predetermined load the 
pins shear and can be replaced quickly 
and cheaply. 


Paper mills everywhere are realizing 
Morse Chain Drives can be absolutely 
depended upon for maximum efficiency, 
economy, continuous, uninterrupted 
production, long life and low upkeep in 
the beater room and elsewhere in the 
mill. 

Morse engineers will help plan a suit- 
able drives for your mill. 


MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N. Y. 


INDUSTRY 


ILENT CHAIN DRIVES 


There is a Morse Engineer near you 
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Big Saving Through New Boiler Plant 


OAL consumption per ton of board has been reduced 
C from 2,200 pounds to 1,200 pounds at the Mac Sim Bar 

Paper Company of Otsego, Mich. This figures to about 
$2.00 for every ton of board produced, which makes a yearly 
saving of from $75,000 to $100,000. Production has been 
increased from 150 tons to 170 tons and the power house 
payroll has been cut in two. All this has been effected in 
the boiler room alone, by the use of modern mechanical equip- 
ment. 

The plans and specifications for this new boiler plant were 
prepared by Billingham & Cobb, of Kalamazoo, Mich., in co- 
operation with Charles E. Nelson, president of the Mac Sim 
Bar Paper Company, 

Heavy labor requirements together with poor economy ob- 
tainable from the old plant as a whole, made it desirable 
to erect a new boiler house laid out for the automatic hand- 
ling of coal and ash. The new boiler house was built ad- 
jacent to the old one and as soon as it was completed, the 
old one was torn down and on its site was excavated a coal- 
storage pit served by two tracks. 

This new boiler house is 136 by 66 feet and has a basement 
height of 12 feet. It is built of tapestry brick and steel 
construction with Bedford stone trimmings. The elevation 
from the boiler-room floor to the bottom roof girder is 47 
feet. Thorough ventilation over the boilers is insured 
through the installation of a large monitor with six 48-inch 
suction ventilators on the roof, running full length of the 
building. 

The coal is dumped from the railway siding along the 
boiler room, into a track hopper and by means of an in- 
clined conveyor delivered through a crusher to a continuous 
bucket conveyer making a circuit over the overhead bunker, 
which has a capacity of 500 tons. 

Underfeed stokers of the central retort type set in dutch 
ovens, serve the boilers. Steam is generated at 175 lbs. and 
superheated 125 deg. Normal operation is at about 165 per- 
cent of rating with occasional peaks up to 200 percent. Five 
boilers are maintained in continuous operation night and 
day by three operating shifts, leaving one boiler in reserve 
for cleaning or emergency use. 


Coal and Ashes Weighed 


The ashes are delivered from the hoppers under the stokers 
through counter-balanced gates into industrial cars running 
on tracks. The ashes are weighed before transfer is made 
to a skip hoist delivering into an elevated tank made of 
hollow, glazed, vitreous tile. An individual automatic coal 
scale weighs the coal for each stoker as it is fed to the boiler. 
Ashes are weighed on a platform scale as they pass into 
storage. 

The flues are made of concrete, lined with firebrick and 
have been set low to serve as bases for the induced-draft 


fans. The chimne 
above the base. 








is of reinforced concrete, 175 ft. high 
ree-in-one draft gages register the air 





Interior View Mac-Sim-Bar Power Plant 








Mac-Sim-Bar’s New Power Plant 





pressure under the fire, over 
the fire and at the boiler out- 
let. On each economizer mul- 
tiple temperature gages show 
the entering and the leaving 
temperatures of both the gas 
and the water. 

Six 5,000 sq. ft. vertical 
water-tube boilers are set 
singly and installed on the 
unit plan. All feed water 
returns from the mill and is 
brought back to the plant 
and passes through a grease 
extractor before delivery to 
a large open  feed-water 
heater which receives the ex- 
haust of the fan engines and 
raises the temperature of the 
water to approximately 200 
degrees F. Make-up water 
under float control is ad- 
mitted to the heater from a 
cold process water softening 
plant installed to serve the 
older station. The supply 
comes from the Kalamazoo 
River. Two wells have been 
sunk on the property as a re- 
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The sound judgment of Cameron Engineers is built 
into every pump. In relying on their experience, 
you get a unit of proven design, yet one that is built 
to meet your specific requirements. 

Broad double rings are fitted around the hubs of the 
impeller. One is stationary and attached to the cas- 


Double suction impeller especially designed 
for the service conditions. 


Self-aligning bearings insure perfect distri- 
bution of bearing load. 

Hard steel shaft is accurately ground, fully 
waterproofed and protected by bronze cov- 
erings within pump. 

Flexible coupling of large diameter and 
well-shrouded compensates for variation in 


A Carefully Designed and Tested Pump 


Backed by 60 Years’ Experience 
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ing, and the other is attached to and revolves with 
the impeller. These broad rings having very small 
clearance, reduce the leakage from the discharge to 
the suction chamber to a negligible quantity. 
Other reasons why Cameron Pumps have high oper- 
ating efficiency and low upkeep costs are: 


alignment that may be set up in service. 
Extra deep stuffing boxes insure minimum 
leakage. 

Wearing parts are standardized so that re- 
newals can be made quickly without ma- 
chining. 

Each pump is designed to permit inspection 
without disturbing piping. 


Bulletin 7350 on Request 


INGERSOLL-RAND COMPANY, 11 Broadway, New York City 
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serve supply and storage maintained in two large overhead 
tanks. Feed-water pumping facilities consist of two single 
direct-acting pumps and as a reserve unit a turbine-driven 
centrifugal pump has been installed. Each boiler has a steam 
flow meter and other flow meters measure the total boiler 
output and steam used for production of board. 

The economizers are placed at the floor level, as with 
boilers of the vertical two-pass type, the gas outlet is near 
the bottom of the setting. They are of the new counter- 
flow type made up of steel tubes surrounded by cast-iron 
fins. Water jets are employed to remove the soot. Feed water 
leaves the economizer at a temperature Soe exceeding 
300 degrees, which is approximately 100 degrees higher than 
the temperature of feed water leaving the heater. 

Each boiler has its independent forced-draft fan, induced- 
draft fan, coal scale and individual economizer. Each fan is 
engine-driven, belts being employed with the forced-draft 
fans and direct drive for the induced-draft fans. 


Many Improvements Over Old Plant 


The old plant contained ten water-tube boilers of three dif- 
ferent types, which had been installed from time to time. 
They were equip with bs ge stokers, a single eco- 
nomizer serving the plant and induced-draft fans to draw 
the gases through the economizer. Part of this equipment 
was old and worn out, so that upkeep was excessive and 
the labor of handling coal and ash was much greater than a 
uniform plant would have uired due to the wr 
of the general layout, caused by the installation of vertical, 
horizontal and bent-tube boilers. 

It is the intention of the Mac Sim Bar Company, at an 
early date, to erect a central generating room adjacent to 
the boiler house, and equip it with either turbine or engine 


Early Days of New 


HEN one says that northern New York is one of the 

leading paper producing centers of the world, he does 

not have to a his statements. Daily the half- 
hundred or more mills in the three counties—Jefferson, St. 
Lawrence and Lewis—of northern New York state turn out 
their grist of thousands of tons of paper, much of it to feed 
the great presses of the city dailies or the small flat-bed press 
of the. country weekly. A great variety of paper is made in 
the mills of northern New York, the output being put to every 
conceivable kind of use and finding a market in all corners of 
the world. 

There are many interesting stories to be told about the 
paper industry in northern New York. The section was 
one of the pioneers in the industry in the country. Its water 
powers early attracted attention. The history of the industry 
goes back to 1804, when William Baily began the erection 
of a paper mill on the river Chateaugay above the town of 
that name in Franklin county, adjoining St. Lawrence county 
on the east. But this mill was never completed. 

In 1807 General Walter Martin, proprietor of the townshi 
of Martinsburg, in Lewis county, erected a paper mill, whi 
was run by George Clark & Co. The company manufactured 
writing paper and wall paper by hand process, but after a 
career of about 25 years it fell to ruin and no effort was made 
to rebuild it. 

Mill Running Since 1808 

But there is one mill in operation today which had its 
beginnings way back in 1808. That mill is known far and 
wide for the quality of its work and for the men who have 
been connec with it. That mill is owned by the Knowlton 
Bros. Company, of which George W. Knowlton, former presi- 
dent of the American Pulp and Paper Association, has been 
the poten for the last 34 years. The Knowlton mill was 
established in Watertown in 1808. Watertown, now a city 
of 35,000, was then a village only three years old. That crude 
paper mill, which in*the 116 years of its history has grown to 
extensive proportions, is the only one of the half-dozen mills 
of the first quarter of the nineteenth century in northern 
New York that now survives. It + the field virtually 
alone until the Civil War, when the industry began to expand 


mS 

rdon Caswell, who had been one of the pioneer settlers 
of Oneida county in central New York, pushed his way 
through the wilderness up to Watertown in 1808. He stopped 
there, and on the south bank of the Black river he erected 
a small two-story frame building, measuring 50x35 feet. In 
that little building Mr. Caswell installed a small rag-beating 
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driven units which will _—— non-condensing in order that 
the exhaust steam ma available for drying. The shaft- 
ing and mechanical drives will be removed and the mill 
machinery operated electrically. With this additional im- 
provement it is ex that the coal consumption a 4 
pound of board will be reduced to % Ib., as compared with 
— ayerage mill requirement of % lb. of coal per pound of 


rd. ‘ 

Following is a list of companies who furnished equipment 
for this new boiler plant: 

Coal handling equipment, coal crusher, skip hoist for ashes 
by the Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co.; ash scales by Fairbanks- 
Morse & Co.; stokers by Combustion Engineering Corp.; coal 
bunkers by Stearns Conveyor Co.; ash tank by Ka 
Tank & Silo Co.; coal scales by Richardson Scale Co.; boilers 
by Wickes Boiler Co.; superheater by Power Specialty Co.; 
chimney oe Weber Chimney Co.; forced and induced draft 
fans by Clarage Fan Co.; economizers by Power Specialty 
Co.; feed water pumps by Union Stearn Pump Co.; feed water 
heater by Colles Heater Co.; se extractor by Blackburn- 
Smith Corp.; water softener Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co.; 
steam traps by Armstrong Machine Works; steam separators 
by Crane Co.; water columns by Williams Gau .;, feed 
water regulators by Northern Equipment Co.; blowoff valves 
by Yarnall-Waring Co.; non-return automatic stop and check 
valves by Ford Regulator Corp.; safety valves and miscel- 
laneous steam and water valves by Crane Co.; piping by 
Wheeler-Blaney Co.; asbestos pipe covering by Johns-Man- 
ville, Inc.; firebrick by Taylor & Sons and Portsmouth 
Straight Brick; steam flowmeters and draft gages pa Bailey 
Meter Co.; steel runways by Kirlow Steel Floor Co.; roof 
ventilators by Ohio Body & Blower Co.; recording thermom- 
eters by Foxboro Co.; pressure gages by Schaeffer & Buden- 
berg Mfg. Co. 


York Papermaking 


engine, or Hollander, carrying about 150 pounds of rags; two 
or three potash kettles, set in a brick arch, for boiling rags 
and preparing the sizing; one vat for making the paper, sheet 
by sheet, and a rude standing press to squeeze the water out 
of the pack. After pressing, the sheets were taken from the 
pack and hung on a pole to dry and, if intended for writin 
aper, were afterwards dipped in sizing and again dried. 

o steam was used, no chlorine for bleaching, no calendering, 
the substitute for the latter being a process of pressing 
between boards. Such a mill, costing at that time probably 
from $3,000 to $5,000, would produce about 150 pounds of 
paper a day. 

he mill built by Mr. Caswell was taken over early in its 
history by Messrs. Holbrook and Fessenden, of Brattleboro, 
Vt., to secure a debt. In 1824 George W. Knowlton, father 
of the man now connected with the company, and Clarke Rice, 
both of whom lived in Brattleboro, formed a partnership to 
purchase the Caswell mill for $7,000. At the time the partner- 
ship was formed Mr. Knowlton was conducting a store as a 
young man in the Vermont village, and Clarke Rice was a 
young rig : 

Mr. Rice came to Watertown at once and Mr. Knowlton 
followed in 1825. The ponents which they purchased con- 
sisted of the paper mill, known as “The Pioneer Mill,” a book 
store, bindery and a printing office. They continued to manu- 
facture paper in the original mill until 1833, when they sold 
the original site and moved the old building a few rods up the 
stream. A new mill was built in 1833 on the easterly portion 
of the site of the original Caswell mill. This mill was 
equipped with two rag-beating engines and a paper machine, 
which was then of the most approved make. is was the 
first machine for pomerrae Ae in Jefferson county. 

This mill was opera successfully until 1848, when it 
was destroyed in a disastrous fire that visited Watertown. 
It was at once replaced with a brick mill and equipped with 
modern machinery. This mill was again replaced in 1869 by 
a larger mill and with more modern machines. 

An old volume, “Paper and Paper Making,” long since out 
of print, gives an interesting sidelight on Mr. Rice. It says 
of him that “Clarke Rice of Watertown, N. Y., made an 
improvement in the washer for paper engines, which con- 
sisted in the uliar manner in which the vellum or wire 
cloth is kept free from rags or pulp in the various stages of 
washing, and in which the egress of water is accomplished.” 

Knowlton & Rice encountered difficulties in mar! their 

roduct, so they solved their problem in a unique way. Find- 
ing it impossible to dispose of any considerable amount of 
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P | SHE New Frederick Stokers at the 
Boston Elevated Railway Com- 
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efficiencies of 80-81%. 










This efficiency on daily averages 
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standard of stoker performance. 


New Frederick Stokers are super 
station stokers. They are built for 
high ratings with high efficiencies. 


Recent Frederick stoker installations among 
paper mills: Great Northern Paper Co., 
Millinocket, Me ; Bryant Paper Co., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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per, they turned the product of the plant into school books. 
They made blank books and published miscellaneous books for 

ublic school nasien so that in a few years the name of 
Knowlton & Rice was known to school children everywhere. 

The break in this partnership came in 1854, when Mr. 
Knowlton retired from the business, which was then sold to 
Brown & Chamberlain. Mr. Rice retained an interest in the 
company, the name of which after a few years was again 
changed to Chamberlain, Farwell & Co. 

It was to the mill of Chamberlain, Farwell & Co. that 
George W. Knowlton, the present head of the concern, went in 
1856, as a boy of 15 years, to learn the business. In 1861, 
when he was 20 years of age, the company failed. The ques- 
tion was, what should become of the mill? 

Knowlton Bros. Form Partnership 


George W. Knowlton had a brother, John C. Knowlton, four 
years his senior, who had been employed as a clerk in Wooster 
Sherman’s bank. John Knowlton had saved about $1,200 to 
advance toward the establishment of a business. With this 
as a nucleus these two young men—one of 20 and the other 
24—decided to embark upon the paper manufacturing busi- 
ness themselves. Their father endorsed their note for $5,000 
and they formed a partnership, which from the first was 
highly successful. 

The new firm became known as Knowlton Bros., by which 
it is still known. John C. Knowlton retired from active man- 
agement of the company in 1888, but the partnership con- 
tinued until 1892. In that year the company was incorporated 
and Mr. Knowlton became its first president, a post he has 
held continuously since. Although relinquishing the reins to 
a considerable extent, Mr. Knowlton still retains an active 
voice in the affairs of the company and appears at his office 
daily.. In addition to his duties with Knowlton Bros. Company 
he serves the Watertown National Bank as its president. 

About two years ago the Knowlton mill took a considerable 
step forward when it purchased the old factories of the New 
York Air Brake Company, adjacent to its mill in Mill and 
Factory streets. These buildings were remodeled and now 
the manufacture of a paper is a continuous process from the 
beaters to the shipping room. Previous to the purchase of the 
new buildings the paper had to be carried from the machines 
across Mill street to the finishing room. The mill is equipped 
with two paper machines. 

Aside from the Chateaugay and Martinsburg mills, of 
which mention has been’ made, and the Knowlton mill, there 
were only one or two other Pim mills of any account in 
Jefferson county before the Civil War period. Of the mills 
which were started after the middle of the nineteenth century 
all survive to the present day. 

On May 23, 1833, the paper mill which Elisha Camp had 
built at Sacketts Harbor, eleven miles west of Watertown, on 
Lake Ontario, burned with a loss of $18,000. The money loss 
on the mill was only a small part of the money that was 
sunk in this scheme, and with the loss of the mill and with 
the failure of the power canal scheme to materialize, the hope 
of the little community’s ever becoming a manufacturing cen- 
ter went aglimmering. Several hundred thousand dollars 
were spent in digging a canal between Huntingtonville, a 
short distance below Watertown, and Sacketts Harbor, taking 
the water of the Black river about twelve miles across coun- 
try. The canal was actually finished, and drawing power 
from it were the paper mill, a grist mill, two sawmills and a 
plaster mill. The difficulties of maintaining “Camp’s Ditch,” 
as it was called, finally led to its abandonment. 

The other paper mill in the early history of northern New 
York was located at Woodville, a hamlet of Jefferson county, 
far removed from any railroad. There seems to be no record 
as to just when the mill was built, but it was constructed 
about 1846 by C. and O. Clark. The mill was originally 

ipped with four rag-beating engines and a small machine. 

he mill burned in 1855 and was rebuilt the following year 
with four large engines and a 62-inch machine. It turned 
out one ton of print paper a day. Hard luck pursued the 
mill after the fire of 1855. In 1864 it was again destroyed 
and was rebuilt on a different site by J. B. Clark, a cousin of 
the former owners. In the early ’80s: the owners found it 
impossible longer té operate ae § sold the machinery. The 
building fell to ruins and was removed four or five years ago. 





The suit of the United States vs. the Nashville Industrial 
Corporation, in which the government sought to set aside the 
contract of sale of the Old Hickory powder plant at Old 
Hickory, Tenn., on allegations of fraud, was dismissed by a 


decree entered in the Federal Court at Nashville, February 
23, 1924. Admission was made by the government that no 
ag had been practiced by the Nashville Industrial Corpora- 
ion. 
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Benefits to Be Derived from an Active Divi- 
sion of the Superintendents’ Association* 
By FRED J. ROONEY 

Genl. Supt., The Upson Company = 

= honor given me to talk to you superintendents of 

Canada is greatly appreciated, indeed, and I sincerely 
regret that I am not better able to give you such a messa 

on “Benefits to be derived from an active division of the 

Superintendents’ Association” that would inspire this 
Canadian division to become the greatest of all divisions. 

The great industry which it is our privilege to be a part of, 
in fact, the superintendent is the keystone without which the 
paper industry would, like an arch, fall—is an industry most 
vital to the welfare of mankind. 4 

Paper—what would the world do without it? The maid or 
your wife takes in the milk bottle—a paper cap is over it. 
You look for your morning paper. You note something on an 
envelope or pad to attend to on the way to your mill. A tele- 
phone call is made; the number is found in the directory; the 
message is sent through the exchange, where without paper 
short circuits and many other troubles would develop and 

revent your call going through. You arrive at your place of 

usiness. No paper! Can you imagine what a day it would 
be in the modern business man’s office with no paper! Or in 
the home life as well! 

Of course we superintendents do go to business some morn- 
a and find no paper, which means Some day and Some 
anguage. 

rom a very small beginning the Superintendents’ Associa- 
tion has grown to a large and most valuable association. 
Association Once Looked Upon with Disfavor 

For a time many owners and managers were opposed to the 
association, due to a lack of realization of just what benefits 
the association would bring in the way of improved quality 
and increased production to those mills whose superintendents 
were members of the association. 

The day of not exchanging ideas among the successful 
papermakers is past. The executive or superintendent who 
does not desire to exchange his views with others in the 
industry is an executive or superintendent whose plant is 
soon going to be a back number; in fact, it must be now. 

Any man in honest and open free discussion in reference 
to the paper industry will always get as much as he gives, 
thereby increasing the efficiency of his plant and consequently 
benefiting the industry at =a 

We superintendents are all fighting waste. Waste—the 
greatest thief of mankind. Waste is something of value, 
which, due to carelessness or maliciousness, is lost or thrown 
away. 

Through an active division of the Superintendents’ Asso- 
ciation discussions on the subject of waste may be held; and, 
as a result of such discussions, every superintendent in at- 
tendance receives a thought of where he can cut some waste 
in his plant. Here, again, the entire industry is benefited. 

Waste in any mill of any kind is an item of expense which 
every individual has to bear his share of, just as we do in the 
waste due to fire loss. Due to an exchange of ideas at a 
division meeting, the possibility of reducing accidents may be 
brought out. What executive or superintendent does not wish 
to eliminate accidents from the industry? Accidents, in my 
opinion, are pp chargeable to waste in 75 per cent to 
80 per cent of the cases. Any preventable accident—and I 
feel that 75 per cent to 80 per cent are preventable—are 
chargeable to waste. 

Keeping Apace with Progress 

Through an active division of the Superintendents’ Associa- 
tion, you men will be keyed up to the proper pitch. You will 
not become “old fogies.” You will be kept from becomin 
enslaved by old and worn-out ideas. You will keep your min 
open, ready to profit by the new experiences of others. 

You will be enabled to keep your minds open—like the fine 
white sheet of paper some of you make—plenty of room for 
more writing upon it. If you shut yourselves up in your own 
plant, or with a few men of your own organization, you are 
mighty likely to become like an old blotter—so full and black 
with old ink that you can absorb no more. 

From meetings of your division, where discussions develop 
out of careful thought exp in some paper read, you 
es ee will develop habits of correct and effective 
thinking; and, due to such habits, be men of greater value 
to yourself and also to mankind. va 

No man is so dense, so stupid, as oné who, while unsuccess- 
ful, persists in holding to the thoughts which make him so 


*Address before meeting of Pulp and Paper Mill Superintend- 
ents’ Association, Montreal, Canada, Jan. 25th, 1924. 
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Unexcelled for strength, openness, 
resiliency, and general running qual- 
ities. Made to meet the most 
exacting conditions on all types of 


machines and all kinds of papers. 
Only one grade and that the highest 
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DEGRACO PRODUCTS 


Superior Graphite Paint 
Sta-White 
Degraco House Paint 
and Varnish 
Degraco-Tone-Fie: wail finish 
Degraco Brick and 
Concrete Paint 
Anti-Aqua-Demp proof costing 
Degraco Gas Holder 
Paint 
Degracolin-Concrete floor hardener 
Degraco Enamels 
Industrial Finishes 
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DEGRACO 


Avoid Costly Painting Mistakes 


How often does the paint manufacturer know just 
where in your mill his products will be used? Yet, how 
else can he---or you---be sure that the paint supplied 
will stand up? 

There are many abnormal conditions which paint must 
meet in paper mill operation. This does not mean 
that a variety of ‘special brews’ are necessary. 

It means simply this---the assembly under the right 
formula of pigments and vehicles that are most suited 
for each particular purpose. It’s the know-how that 
counts. 


The paint manufacturer who best knows your conditions 
and the types of paint to meet them can best serve you. 


Degraco Paints for the Paper Mill have maintained an 
enviable reputation because of their proven suitability 
for the conditions encountered. Let us submit paint 


recommendations to you. 


All Colors for Your Particular Nee 


MAGE ayY 


Detroit Graphite Company 


514 Twelfth Street 


AINTS 


ds 


DEGRACO PAINTS are sold through 
branch offices with warehouse stocks 
ia all principal cities. 


Manufactured in Canada by 
Dominion Paint Works, Limited, 
Wetkerville, Canada. 


DETROIT U.S.-A- 
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GHA RTLE Agitators are 
made standard in twenty 
different styles—both 
vertical and horizontal. 
We specialize in manu- 
facturing agitators and 
will send our catalog 
on request. We solicit 

your inquiries on 
wood tanks 
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; pd nateoes to try other methods because he does not believe 
4 them. 
We superintendents in many cases have had experience 
' with technical men—chemists, cost accountants, etc. Now, 
there are some mighty good fellows among the classes I have 
just mentioned. However, no paper plant can be successfully 
operated by either one without the assistance of a capable and 
_ practical superintendent. 

To operate a paper mill by a technical man has been tried 
and failed. Personally, I believe a good cost man and a good 
chemist are of great value to any superintendent, but only 
when there is honest co-operation by all. 

That the Superintendents’ Association has accomplished a 
great deal to bring about honest co-operation I do not hesitate 
to say, and this statement cannot be successfully disproved. 

The technical men have come to realize that a capable 
superintendent is absolutely necessary, as has also the cost 
man come to realize that only through such a superintendent 
can he hope to get information vital to his work. They must 
have correct information to get accurate costs. 

Realization of the true value of a capable superintendent 
has been brought to these men almost wholly through the 
Superintendents’ Association and its divisional meetings. 

at there are successful superintendents outside the asso- 
ciation no.one in it disputes. That you may be successful, 
though you never are a member, is also true. If you are 
_ successful the association needs you, for through it you can 
do much to benefit the or large, oa any benefit 
coming to the paper industry is bound to benefit you; so, you 
see, however successful you may be, it is possible to be even 
more so. So an active division of superintendents in Canada 
will, beyond all question, be a benefit to every papermaker 
and paper and pulp plant in the Dominion, regardless of the 
fact that all superintendents may not be members. 

Did any of you fellows hear of, or have you just a speaking 
acquaintance with some other superintendent whom you 
thought was impossible—a dumb-bell, etc.—only to find out 
later, due to meeting and becoming socially acquainted, that 
he was a prince? 

Well, by an active division of Superintendents’ Association 
aon fellows are going to find out what a real, honest-to-God 

unch of good fellows you are, collectively and individually. 

Through an active division of Superintendents’ Association 
friendships will develop and will be made less of a business 
than has been the case in the past. 

To quote from Edgar A. Guest: “There is a sense of 
serenity and of comfort in knowing that next door, and across 
the street, and all around me, are people who care about what 
happens to me; prs who are always showing me little 
kindnesses, and who, when sorrow comes—as it must come to 
all of us—make my grief their own and so help me bear it.” 

Is this not expressing just what we superintendents want 
to live and feel in our work and life together? There is no 
better way to bring such a condition about than by having 
an active Superintendents’ Division in Canada. 

Association Benefits 

In conclusion let me list a few of the benefits I have tried to 
bring out in this talk: 

First—Increased fellowship among superintendents. 

Second—Greater efficiency due to exchange of ideas. 

Third—Better quality produced as the result of papers read 
and discussions held. : 

Fourth—lIncreased tonnage as result of ideas.gained from 
discussions. 

Fifth—Reduction of waste. 

Sixth—Reduction of accidents. 

Eighth—Better knowledge of new equipment as result of 
“—— read by experts. 

inth—Greater co-operation between superintendents and 
cost and technical men. 
_ Tenth—Better co-operation between executives and super- 
intendents, due to desire of superintendents as result of 
enthusiasm gained at divisional meetings to give his best to 
his work. 

Men, you need an active division of the Superintendents’ 
Association in Canada. 





Forest Protection Week Set 

President Coolidge has designated April 21 to 27, inclusive, 
as this year’s Forest Protection Week, according to informa- 
tion received by the Forest Service, U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture. 

Forest Protection Week this spring will mark the fourth 
annual observance of an intensive campaign to acquaint the 
ublic with the serious and unnecessary damage caused by 
orest fires. More than 36,000 fires are reported in the United 
States every year, and an area of about 11,000,000 acres are 
swept by the flames. 
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Power Transmission by Belting* 
By J. E. RHOADS 

By HE keen competition which is so universal in all lines of 

business makes necessary careful study and investigation 

of production costs. One of the most effective ways of cost 

reduction is through increase in production. Economizing of 

wer is another factor which in certain industries is of great 
importance. 

As a manufacturer of leather belting, I have been asked to 
talk to you on that subject, but I want to also attempt to ex- 

lain some of the principles entering into power transmission 
by belting, whether it be of leather, rubber, canvas or other 
material. There are pay | roper and legitimate uses for 
nearly every kind of belt and there are a few types of drive 
where leather belting will not work as satisfactorily as rub- 
ber or some other fabric. They are usually either conveyor 
drives or transmission drives, where the belt is subject to 
strong acid, strong alkali or some other chemicals to which 
leather fibre is not resistant. It was long thought that leather 
belts were unsuitable for wet conditions, but since the use of 
thoroughly waterproof cement and | methods of treat- 
ment leather belts run in all kinds of ‘wet conditions with sat- 
isfaction and economy. Where oily conditions are met with 
leather belt of the right kind has proven to be the best thing. 
It may be said in a general way that the problem of the en- 
gineer is first to design his drives so that they will be reason- 
ably economical and then to. choose the type of belting best 
adapted for the conditions. 

Power transmission by belting had not been carefully stud- 
ied until within the last few years. As you look at a belt 
pulling hundreds of horse-power smoothly and effectively 
year in and year out the problem appears a simple one. 
little study, however, shows that there are a lot of factors 
involved. The scientific work done by individual manufac- 
turers and others has been aimed at finding out, by actual 
test, the effect of these various factors. Of these some are 
inherent in the belt itself, such as the nature of the surface, 
the width and thickness, the weight of density, the flexibility 
of the belt, its elasticity, its resistance to stretch, and its 
strength. Another group of factors have to do not with the 
belt itself but with the conditions under which it is operated. 
In this group are included the speed of the belt, the tension 
under which it is run, the arc of contact on the pulleys, the 
kind of pulley used and the humidity and temperature pre- 
vailing. All of these variables have their bearing on the 
amount of power the belt will transmit and the efficiency 
with which it will do it, or on its durability. 

In addition to machines for measuring power transmission 
itself and with it tensions and slip, we have other devices 
for testing the adhesion or gripping power of the surface 

. (coefficient of friction), tensile strength, stretchiness, etc. 

First let us consider the nature of the surface. It is one 
of the most important factors, for upon it depends the fric- 
tion on the pulley. An efficient leather belt has a surface 
with a tacky, clinging quality. It is not slippery and is not 
usually highly glazed. On the nature of this surface depends 
largely the difference in behavior between leather and fabric 
belts. The better grades of rubber and cotton belts will work 
fairly well up to a moderate load while any appreciable over- 
load causes them to slip badly, though this sometimes is not 
noticed because they slip bony ag omg . An accurate speed 
counter will, however, prove the loss when they are slipping 
and the power loss is directly proportional to the slippage. 
There is something about the surface of a good leather belt 
that enables it to stick to its job, when an overload is applied, 
without undue loss of power, or, what is much more serious, 
loss of output. 

To compare the surfaces of different belts, we measure the 
coefficient friction. If a belt of leather or any other material 
be laid on a flat table and a block of smooth castiron placed 
on its surface and attached to a spring balance, the pull re- 
quired to slip the block on the belt can easily be measured. 
The coefficient of friction is the ratio of this pull to the weight 
of the block. If the block weighs 20 pounds and it takes a 
5 pound pull to move it the coefficient of friction is five- 
twentieths, or .25. A better sample of belt might require a 
10 pound pull and the coefficient of friction would be .50. 
This value does not depend on the area of contact, but as 
between leather and iron it does depend not only on the sur- 
face of the leather but also ‘on the speed of slipping. This 
curious fact is largely accountable for the leather belt’s prop- 
erty to carry overloads; it is not possessed in like degree by 
fabric belts. With leather, as the slippage increases the grip- 
ving power also increases. 

e statement made above, to the effect that the amount of 


*Address before the American Pulp and Paper Mill Superin- 
tendents’ Association, Kalamazoo, Michigan, February 21, 1924. 
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Are You Trying to Pull 
a Greater Production? 


HE Fulton System is an elephant for increased 
production—not one of the many installations 
of the Fulton Forced Vapor Circulating System 
has failed to increase production at decreased costs. 


The Fulton System is a thoroughly tried, efficient 

and economical method of removing all the water and 

U. S. Patents: air from paper machine dryers; even if a small quan- 

tity of water or air is present in the dryers, you can 
Canadian Patents: S . : : . 

July 5, 1928, also never reach your possible maximum drying capacity, 

oe and some are unaware that this condition exists in 

their dryers. 


Let us analyze your paper machine production—it 
will cost you nothing—think of the tons you are los- 
ing in under-production due to stagnant dryers. 


FULTON ENGINEERING COMPANY 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO Specializing in Paper Drying 
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surface in contact does not affect the grip, would lead one to 
suppose that a narrow belt would carry as much load as a 
wider one. In practice this is impossible, or at least inadvis- 
able, because the narrower or thinner belt cannot, over a long 
riod of time, maintain the tension necessary to carry the 
eavier load. In theory, however, it is possible and we have 
roven it in our laboratory in two very interesting ways. 
irst, with a belt having a very irregular surface, so irregu- 
lar that less than half of its area touched the pulley. It 
carried just as much load as a belt of the same with a 
smooth surface. In the other experiment we devised a means 
of testing a certain belt carefully, having the whole surface 
or width in contact with the pulleys and then removing half 
of that surface with a very small reduction in the cross sec- 
tion of the belt. By maintaining the same tension and —— 
the belt with only half of its width in contact with the pulleys 
carried exactly the same loads, at almost exactly the same 
slippages, as were shown by the first test, when the whole 
width was in contact with the pulleys. 

The tendency of a belt to stretch is very undesirable when 
excessive and we will distinguish it from the natural elas- 
ticity. This may be very small at the tensions ordinarily 
used but it may have an important bearing. A belt is thrown 
onto the pulley, or put on with clamps, at a tension, let us say, 
of 35 to 40 pounds "gel inch of width per ply for each strand. 
The tension on both strands is equal; when the pulleys start 
to turn and the load is applied the belt must have a tight and 
a slack side; the difference in the tensions of these two sides 
is the effective pull, and that is what transmits the power. 
As the elongation of a given portion of belt depends on the 
tension it is obvious that the belt is stretched more on the 
tight side than the slack side. A section of belt is then longer 
when passing onto the driving pulley than when passing onto 
the driven pulley. The contraction occurs chiefly on the driv- 
ing pulley just before the belt leaves that pulley, and the 
elongation occurs on the driven pulley just before the belt 
leaves it. This behavior is called “creep,” and as the load 
increases on a given belt the amount of creep increases and 
the fibres on the surface of the belt creep over the pulley 
surface through a — part of the arc of contact. With 
normal loads and an efficient belt this creep usually amounts 
to one to one and one-half percent; with overloads it is higher. 
When a point is reached at which all of the surface of the 
belt in contact with a pulley is traveling at a speed slower 
than the pulley surface, we have real slippage, as well as 
creep. It is natural that some belts will creep less for a given 
load than others and when they do they either save power or 
increase production, or both. . 

Another factor of the apy importance is belt speed 
and the power transmitted by a given belt is nearly propor- 
tional to the speed up to about four thousand feet per minute. 
It would be proportional at all speeds were it not for the ef- 
fect of centrifugal force. Centrifugal force tends to throw 
the particles of the belt away from the pulley, when passing 
over it, thus lessening the tension which holds the belt to the 
pulley and lessening its capacity. As this force is propor- 
tional to the square of the s it is obvious that if the 
speed is doubled there will be four times the tendency for the 
belt to fly away from the pulley. With belts of ordinary 
density, this force becomes so great that at speeds above about 
fifty-five hundred feet per minute the power actually lessens 
with further increase of s , unless the belts are re- 
tightened to what are excessive initial tensions. As the cen- 
trifugal tension varies with the weight of the belt it is desir- 
able, other things being equal, to use belts that are light for 
“7 high s drives. . 

‘o waste a minimum of power in friction on bearings it is 
clearly desirable that the required effective tension be ob- 
tained with the least possible tension in the two strands of 
belt. For instance, to transmit one horsepower at a belt 
speed of one thousand feet per minute requires an effective 
tension of 33 pounds. You may have one belt that is tight 
or inefficient with a tension on the tight strand of 45 pounds 
and on the slack strand of 12 pounds, giving a difference of 
83 pounds. This gives a pull on the bearings of 57 pounds. 
Another belt of high efficiency may have a tension on the 
tight strand of 2 pounds and on the slack strand of 35 pounds, 
or a total on the bearings of 37 pounds. This would give only 
about 65 percent as much loss in bearing friction as the for- 
mer belt. In tests we have had a ratio of more than one hun- 
dred to one in the tension of the two strands. This, of course, 
is abnormally high, but indicates what may be possible. 

The effect of arc of contact is striking, the power delivered 
being about proportional to the are of contact up to one hun- 
dred eighty degrees and beyond that point increasing at a 
somewhat lower ratio. * It is, however, very desirable to se- 
cure as large a contact with the pulleys as possible. The 
newer type of gravity. binder drives are most useful for ac- 
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complishing this, especially where center distances are short 
and pulleys very unequal in size. 

Tests have indicated that where the tension is aes to 
a belt of given thickness, in proportion to its width, that 
the horsepower will be also proportional to the width, under 
similar conditions of s . The natural flexibility of a belt 
effects the easé with which it bends around small pulleys and 
the thickness, of course, enters into this, too. Naturally the 
thinner and more flexible the belt the less will be the power 
lost in internal friction and the better will be the contact on 
the pulleys, especially if they are of small size, Rubber and 
canvas belts as a rule do not compare favorably with the best 
leather belts in this respect. Their surface usually is better 
when they are new, and often hardens or loses some of its 
pulling power with age. With leather belts, however, the 
pulling power often improves for some time and maintains a 
igh efficiency through a very long term of service. Main- 
tenance of this quality is of the atest importance. The 
test of time on thousands of drives has proven to many of the 
largest companies and engineers that for efficiency in power 
a none seg and economy per unit of output there is nothing 
ike leather. 





Heat Economy in Machine Room 
Ventilation* 
By T. J. HIGGINS 


Manager Ross Engineering of Canada, Limited, 
New Birks Blidg., Montreal, P. Q. 

OM a heating and ventilating standpoint, economies in 

other departments of the mill, while important, are 

warfed by those possible in the machine room, and as the 

various uses of air in the paper industry are so very numerous, 

space requires that we limit this article to its application in 
the machine room only. 

However, I will try to show not only the different methods 
of ventilating the machine room, but also what the problem 
is, and particularly bring out some of the knowledge which 
has been accumulated in the last few years on a subject which 
has in the past been treated mainly by “rule of thumb,” and in 
accordance with the judgment of the individual designer. 

In general I should say that the machine room presents not 
so much a heating problem as a ventilating problem. This is 
on account of the heat given up by the dryers, and which is 
almost enough to keep the room comfortable, even in cold 
weather, as to temperature, except possibly at the extreme 
ends of the room. There is, however, a large amount of vapor 
arising from the machine, and this amounts roughly to about 
2 Ib. of water evaporated per Ib. of paper. In other words, a 
machine turning out 50 tons of paper per day is evaporating 
approximately 100 tons of water per day, and this must be 
taken care of unless there is to be serious trouble with fog 
and condensation. 

Probably the oldest system for ventilating a machine room 
was to permit the vapor-laden air to escape through the roof, 
either by natural draught or by the use of fans, and allow air, 
to leak into the room to take its place. If this air came 
into the machine room from some other department of the 
mill, conditions were not very bad, but if it had to come in 
around windows and doors, the cold air would cause con- 
densation and drip. The next step was to put steam coils 
under the roof to keep the temperature here above the dew- 
point and prevent this drip. 

Then came the system of forced ventilation whereby a 
quantity of air, practically equal to the air being removed 
from the roof, was preheated and admitted to the machine 
room. This was a big step in advance, ‘and until very recently 
seemed to answer the requirements. The air was usually 
blown on the roof, as it was found that most of the condensa- 
tion occurred there, and that by keeping the roof. warm it 
could be largely prevented. 

However, the application and the quantity of this air varied, 
depending upon the opinion or judgment of the engineer and 
mill owner. The type of installation depended on how much 
money it was desired to put into the system, or upon how 
much power could be given up to the system, or on whether 
exhaust steam could be used for heating the air, and for the 
most part ducts were run wherever it seemed that there was 
the best space available. 

It may be gathered from the foregoing, that little attention 
was paid to the method of introducing the air, or the manner 
of its application. Contracts for ventilating systems were 
awarded to the concern that would guarantee to deliver the 
largest amount of air and heat for the smallest amount of 
money. The volume of air was usually based upon changing 


“Read before the Technical Section, Canadian Pulp and Paper Association, 


Montreal, Jan. 23-24, 1924. 
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Rogers and Special Wet Machines 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE PRESS 
FOR CONVERTING CHEMICAL PULP INTO 
SHEETS 48% DRY 


25-30 TONS air-dry pulp per 24 hours. Built in 72” 
width only, with patented pulp weakening and sep- 
arating device or our new automatic knife cut-off 
attachment. 


FREIGHT CHARGES are greatly reduced. Savings on 
this item alone often pay for the machine in one year. 


All infringements will be vigorously prosecuted 


The Wood’s Machine 


Used as Pulp Thickeners, Savealls, Pulp Washers 
and Water Filters 


ADVANTAGES: 
Reduced Wire Costs No Couch Roll 
Enormous Capacity Minimum Repairs 


Only 2 H. P. Required No Doctor 
Works Automatically Requires No Attention 


OVER 150 MACHINES SOLD AND IN USE 


Wells Undulating Knot and 
Sliver Screen 


Will bear closest investigation from every angle. 
It separates knots and slivers from all kinds of pulp 
efficiently, continuously, automatically with neg- 
ligible cost for operation and upkeep. Simple but 
rigid construction. Only best materials used. Op- 
eration in plain view. 


60 TONS DAILY CAPACITY, STANDARD 
SIZE. WRITE FOR BLUEPRINT AND 
FURTHER INFORMATION 


HAL UVEEAVAAEAAE E 


Standard Wood Pulp Grinder 


Built in Three Sizes 


Taking wood 24”, 30” or 32”. 

Bridge-trees—Are well proportioned. 

Flanges—Made of steel, 40” diameter. 

Hydraulic Cylinders—Copper lined, 12”, 14” or 16” 
diameter. 

Pillow Blocks—-22” length of bearing. 

Pockets—Very heavy and designed particularly for 
free discharge of pulp. 

Service—Continuous distinctive service is always 
assured. 


PULP AND PAPER MILL MACHINERY 
GLENS FALLS MACHINE WORKS 


GLENS FALLS, NEW YORK 
OUR LINE IS MANUFACTURED IN CANADA BY 
THE NORTHERN FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., LTD., SAULT STE. MARIE, ONT. 
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the air in the machine room in so many minutes, and it 
became common to specify a five minute air change, or if 
that seemed too big an item for commercial reasons, a 10 
minute change, or even a 15 minute change might do, in 
these cases it being considered necessary to heat the air to a 
higher temperature in order to offset the smaller quantity. 


We need not point out that this method of figuring a sys- 
tem was all wrong. The practical experience that would 
cause a man to decide on a five minute air change for the 
reason that in some other mill it was used and worked out 
rr a ving does not take into consideration the construc- 
tion of the building, the amount gf glass surface, exposure, 
whether a warm or a cold roof, whether machine is hooded 
or not hooded, the amount of water evaporated, nor the fact 
that one machine room might have about half the cubic 
measurement of another mill producing the same amount of 

?. 

e only test was—“Does it keep the room clear of all vapor 
and drip?” If it does it is a fine system. If it doesn’t then 
it isn’t big enough, and the only cure is to put in more or 
larger ageaseies. The fact that there might be an ample 
supply of air, if properly applied, was rarely considered, and 
this haphazard method of engineering has not only led to 
systems unsatisfactory to owners because they did not remedy 
the drip and cold, and were expensive in cost and operation, 
but has led to systems which keep the room dry and warm, 
and so are entirely satisfactory, but which would not be so 
satisfactory if the owners realized fully the waste of heat 
and power that goes steadily on. We are not dealing in this 
article with systems which are not large enough (and there 
are plenty of these), but we are dealing with systems which 
are too large, or which are large enough but do not produce 
the desired results. 

We haven’t the space in an article of this kind to describe 
instances in detail, but in one mill we investigated, and who 


-were thoroughly pleased with their system, we found the 


air going to atmosphere 30 per cent saturated, and they were 
not so pleased when they discovered they were using 1,100 
boiler horse power to ventilate that room, when they should 
have been using not over 500. 

Of late years, however, it has come to be recognized that 
air discharged along the roof of machine rooms doesn’t per- 
form any other duty beyond carrying off the moisture. A 
number of years ago, the present so called vapor absorption 
system was developed under the Belcher-Wilson patent, 
and was especially applicable to machines operating without 
dryer felts, such as board, pulp machines, etc. 

I don’t think there is any question but that when a machine 
can be supplied with a system of nozzles on the dryers, that 
this is the proper method of ventilating a machine room. It 
has shown increased drying capacities ranging from 15 per 
cent to 40 per cent, or when for any reason this is not desir- 
able, a substantially reduced steam pressure. It also aids 
in uniform drying, reduces breakage about 60 per cent, 
eliminates wet streaks and cockle, puts more life in the sheet, 
resulting in better calendering, and all these advantages are 
secured without more cost for heat or air than if it were 
furnished through a roof system only. On fast running 
newsprint machines, book machines, etc., which have dryer 
felts, it is not very often that nozzles can be used and in 
these cases we hring the air down around the machine, 

rtly up under the bottom felt, and partly in between the 

elts to approximate as far as possible the results, but with- 
out the use of cross nozzles. 

There are no hard and fast rules in the design of these 
systems, and in every case the requirements peculiar to the 
individual mill must considered. From an owner’s stand- 

int, since it is possible to spend many times the first cost 

uring every year of operation, it is vitally important that 
he be certain that these requirements have been considered, 
and that it is designed for the greatest economy possible in 
complete understanding of all factors that enter into it. He 
should also have in mind when his engineer figures the steam 
the system will use, that if the system is prong designed, it 
can not possibly affect or change his total steam consumption 
except for the better. This is now pretty generally under- 
8 , and is occasioned by the fact that all the air which is 
removed from the machine room must be replaced, and it 
must be heated somewhere from the outside temperature to 
the temperature at which it leaves the ventilators. It may 
be heated in an adjoining room, in a separate heater, by the 
dryers, or by steam coils, but in every case it is heated by 
steam, and I think there is no question but that this air could 
be much more economically heated in a heater properly de- 
signed and for this specific purpose. In the old days, which 
by way are not so old, a mill owner in purchasing a ee 
system, would often ask how much steam it would take, an 
when advised would often decide be could not afford to give 
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that amount of steam, and would either anpandon the idea or 
put in a smaller system. However this was Ne the sys- 
tem was terribly oversized), he was simply fooling himself, 
as he was going to use that steam and for that purpose 
anyhow. 

It would probably be a great shock to many mills if Gey 
were to realize that it is probably taking 40 per cent as mu 
steam to ventilate their room as to dry their paper, yet many 
mills are much worse than that. Accordingly the cost of an 
adequate and properly designed system is a part of the cost 
of doing business, and should be faced with a clear under- 
= what it is, and with an equal determination that 
it shall be as economical as possible. 


The next step is the utilization of the waste vapors pass- 
ing from the ventilators for the purpose of heating the air 
supplied to the system. This is accomplished by means of 
an equipment developed under the Briner patent, and which 
consists of alternate systems of channels, through which the 
vapors pass horizontally, and the fresh air vertically down, 
the heat being transmitted through the walls of the machine 
to heat an equal volume of incoming fresh air. We all know 
the amount of steam required to turn the water in a sheet of 
paper into vapor, and by cooling this vapor to below the dew- 
point, it condenses, thereby releasing this same heat of vapor- 
ization. In round numbers, for every pound of vapor con- 
densed into water we obtain the heat equivalent of a pound 
of steam. We have hundreds of readings on a number of 
installations, and based upon readings in over eighty mills to 
determine an average temperature and humidity of vapors, 
we find that a rise in temperature from zero to eighty de- 
grees then may be expected in these economizers on practically 
pe A. installation, where it is physically possible to adopt the 
system. 


As a more or less typical instance let us take that of a 
mill making 85 tons, and when the conditions require that 
90,000 cu. ft. per min. pass through the machine room. In 
raising this volume from zero to eighty degree, ——— 
economizers, a saving of heat units equivalent to 119 poun 
of steam per minute is made. This is 7,140 pounds per hour, 
and at 60 cents a thousand (substitute any more accurate 
figure), represents a saving of $4.28 an hour, $102.82 a day, 
or $15,423.00 in 150 days. On a test reading at another 
Canadian mill, we found the fresh air entering at 30 degrees 
below zero, and that it was being heated to 70 degrees, repre- 
senting a saving of 214,840 — of steam on that day, 
and as well as the dollars and cents savings, it is usually a 
tremendous advantage in the very severe weather, when the 
boiler plant is at its peak load. 


Another way to utilize the waste heat in these vapors is to 
draw them through sprays of water. These sprays cool and 
condense the vapors, and the heat released raises the tem- 
oe nas of the water very considerably. Tests made by a 

xboard manufacturer show that the vapors passing out of 
their roof would heat all of their beater water from 40 de- 
grees to 104 degrees. 

We are only at the beginning of the real work that is neces- 
sary to secure economical ventilation of machine rooms, but 
there have been important advances made in the past few 
years. 





Paper and Pulp Committee to Aid Forest Problems 


How to help the United States Department of Agriculture 

work out its forestry program for the nation was the subject 
discussed at a recent gathering of prominent paper and pulp 
manufacturers who were invited by Secretary of A iculture 
Wallace to form an advisory committee to meet with him and 
with representatives of the Forest Service. 
_. The committee of manufacturers voted to immediately lend 
its efforts toward better forestry and utilization of wood, and 
to aid in the development of a national forestry am. 
The committee will assist. the department particularly in 
studying the local methods for growing timber suitable for 
pulpwood and better manufacturing processes. 

One of the most urgent forest problems, according to the 
advisory committee, is for governmental agencies and the 
paper and pulp industry to work together to determine how 
much timber is available for F pnp! making in the chief manu- 
——e ees how long the supply of timber will last, and 
how to handle and protect the forests so as to keep them 
permanentiy productive. 

Secretary Wallace in opening the meeting comaeee that 
“the paper and pulp industry is face to face with the critical 
problem of finding sufficient wood as raw material to meet 
the se demand for paper. 

“The Department of Agriculture’s primary interest is in 
the raw materials that grow from the soil. Its traditional 
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We manufacture 
Wet Machines 


that give satisfaction 


Single Cylinder 
Double Cylinder 


Any width face or diameter mould. 


We also make a combination wet machine 
and decker. 


Particulars on Request 





and Paper Mill Machinery 


Chippers 


‘ 
That produce clean, evenly cut chips, free 


from slivers. 


Our patented improvements make this 


possible. 


Made in 
48”, 84”, 90” Sizes 


Right or Left Hand 
Three or Four Knives 


Description on Request 





























Cylinder Moulds 


Made on our special machinery—will 
stand long wear. 


Hand sewed covers—Removable end 
Clamping Rings 


Give a smooth surface, therefore a longer 
life to your felt. . 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


We also manufacture the 
“WOLF (Patented) MOULD.” 





We also manufacture 3 and 4 pocket Grinders, Screens, Barkers, Pumps, lron, Brass, Bronze and 
Lead Castings 


eset IRON WORKS 


Bangor, Maine 
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interest is, of course, in the production of food, but in the past 
quarter of a century it has paid an ever-increasing attention 
to the production of timber. It recognizes reforestation as 
one of the country’s great agricultural problems. 

Problem Has Promising Side 

“Serious as is the problem that confronts your industry, it 
has a decidedly promising side,” continued Secretary Wallace. 
“In its raw material problem the paper industry is, despite 
present difficulties, peculiarly fortunate. In the first place, 
unlike coal or iron or copper, wood grows from the soil. In 
the second place, the p aperindustry can use small, quickly 
grown and, therefore, relatively cheap timber. Indeed, it will 
ultimately come to rely chiefly on thinnings and waste, the 
mere by-products of intensive timber growing and utilization. 

“Once we fully abandon the old psychology of timber min- 
ing; once we renounce the doctrine of an ever-fiercer competi- 
tion for an ever-diminishing raw material; once we pin our 
-faith to the never-ending productivity of the soil, the paper 
industry can meet its needs and its opportunity.” 

Research of Great Value 

The value of scientific research in forestry problems and 
the utilization of wood were emphasized by those present at 
the meeting. One of the definite accomplishments of the meet- 
ing was the decision to have small groups of timberland own- 
ers act in an advisory capacity to the Federal forest experi- 
ment stations at New Orleans, La.; Asheville, N. C.; Amherst, 
Mass.; St. Paul, Minn., and to the Forest Products Laboratory 
at Madison, Wis. 

Colonel W. B. Greeley, chief of the Forest Service, declared 
that the difficulties of reforestation are greatly over-exag- 
gerated. 

“Private reforestation is now economically feasible in many 
parts of the South and East,” said Colonel Greeley. “The 
trouble is that too many private owners are over-cautious and 
over-conservative in embarking on timber growing. The 
proper function of the Federal Government is to aid private 
enterprise by removing the obstacles to timber growing. The 
main steps needed are to aid the States in protecting wooded 
areas against fire, to relieve forest land from unfair taxa- 
tion, to make cheap nursery stock available, and to educate all 
land owners in tree-planting and timber growing. These steps 
are embodied in legislation now ending before Congress.” 

Agencies Must Work Together p 

“The paper and pulp industry can not turn its raw material 
oa aye over to the Federal Government,” said Hugh P. 

aker, secretary of the American Paper and Pulp Association. 
“The industry must spend its own money and create its own 
leadership to work out this problem, getting the help and 
advice of the Forest Service. 

“The Federal Government will probably have to acquire at 
least one-third of the forest land of the country, but private 
initiative will have to be depended on to properly handle the 
other two-thirds of our forests, and will have to undertake 
this task in the very near future.” 

Norman W. Wilson, of the Hammermill Paper Company, 
stated that the paper and pulp industry is now among the 
six largest in the country. 

“In 1889,” Mr. Wilson said, “this country produced about 
2,100,000 tons of paper, and in 1923 the production was 7,200,- 
000 tons. This increase has placed the United States in the 
leading position among the countries of the world. However, 
the future of the paper industry in this country depends upon 
our ability to compete with other nations for our own markets 
and for foreign markets, and we believe our ability to com- 
pete depends upon our ability to acquire or produce our prin- 
cipal raw materials. 

“The manufacturers who cut from their own land or from 
leased property are developing forestry organizations, and 
many are making a study of the feasibility of producing 
forests as near to their own factories as that can be done.” 

George W. Sisson, of the Racquette River Paper Company, 
declared that the “greatest co-operative effort of the paper 
industry with the Forest Service of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment should be along forestry lines. The absolute dependence 
of the industry upon wood fibers, their rapid depletion in this 
country, and the probable increasing difficulty of securing out- 
side “te, makes this the major problem of the industry 
today. e paper industry stands ready to co-operate with 
Federal forestry officials in the adoption and carrying out of 
a + aa aa policy intended to serve the needs of all the 
public. 

Experimental Work Discussed 

Samuel T. Dana, director of the Northeastern Forest Ex- 
—— Station, and ——- Zon, director of the Lake 

tates Forest Experiment Station, discussed the work of their 
stations relating to the growing of pulpwood. The main pro- 
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ducing regions of timber best suitable for pulpwood lie within 
the territory covered by these two forest service stations. 

Carlile P. Winslow, director of the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory, spoke of the technical work relative to papermaking 
properties of various woods, the elimination of waste in manu- 
feature, and other paper and pulp studies made at the Lab- 
oratory. Charles W. Boyce, in charge of paper and pulp 
statistics for the Forest Service, took for his subject the 
“Economics of Paper and Pulp.” Mr. Boyce ur more 
detailed studies of existing stands of pulpwood forests, costs 
of growing timber, taxation, and related problems. 

George N. Ostrander, of the Finch-Pruyh Company: D. C. 
Everest, of the Marathon Paper Mills, and W. G. McNaughton, 
of the Technical Association, also presented_papers dealing 
with: the problems of the industry and the aid to be given by 
the Forest Service. Each emphasized the necessity of keep- 
ing forest lands productive and preventing waste in manu- 
facture, and the need for enlarging all branches of forest 
research. Mr. Ostrander oe emphasized the need 
for a timber survey in the Northeast. : 

Those at the meeting as 4 gee of the paper and 

ulp industry included Hugh P. Baker, George W. p we IT.» 

enry W. Stokes, Grellet Collins, D. C. Everest, H. E. 
Fletcher, A. C. Goodyear, Charles W. Luke, George N. 
Ostrander, Norman W. Wilson, M. E. Marcuse, I. J. Marcuse 
and W. G. McNaughton. 

Representatives of the Forest Service and Department of 
Agriculture included rg | Wallace, Colonel W. B. 
Greeley, Earle H. Clapp, Raphael Zon, Samuel T. Dana, 
Carlile P. Winslow, John D. Rue, Charles W. Boyce, E. N. 
Munns and Ward Shepard. 





New England News 
Boston, Mass., March 1, 1924. 
Strike May Affect Imports 

The strike of paper and pulp mill workers in Norway may 
sooner or later have a noticeable effect on the importation of 
mechanical woodpulp which has been coming to this country 
in steadily increasing quantities throughout the past winter. 
Arrivals of ground woodpulp on a large scale at Boston have 
been a comparatively recent feature, for me os | the greater 
part of last year the Scandinavian mechanical pulps were 

uoted at decidedly higher prices than the domestic or Cana- 
ian product, although the reverse was true of the chemi- 
cal pulps. 

Several lots have arrived on recent steamers at Boston, 
that is during February, the aggregate for the month having 
been close to 20,000 bales. It is reported that some foreign 
mechanicals have been offered as low as $29 ex docks Boston 
or Portland. New England pulp makers expect to offset this 
low priced material t eet reduced manufacturing costs 
this season which will include a marked reduction in pulp- 
wood prices. 





Coal vs. Oil for Paper Mills 


Between thirty and forty Fee mar go | agents of paper mills 
were among some 500 New England mill men who attended a 
conference at the City Club, Boston, Wednesday afternoon 
and evening, February 13, arranged by the New England 
Wholesale Coal Association. The purpose of the meeting was 
to combat the use of fuel oil as an industrial fuel and to indi- 
cate that by the use of modern stoking methods coal was a 
cheaper and better fuel in the industrial boiler. 

The meeting was addressed by leading engineers of the 
country. Perry Barker, former high official of the Bureau of 
Mines, former state and city coal analyst for Massachusetts 
and Boston and at present a leading fuel chemist, discussed 
the relative value of coal and oil in stationary boilers. He in- 
dicated that from handfired boilers a 63 percent efficiency can 
be expected in the average boiler; from automatic stokers, 
a 74 percent efficiency, and from pulverized coal burned in 
special apparatus an 80 percent efficiency is common. On 
this basis and allowing for a 77 percent efficiency in oil, and 
for B.T.U. of 31.92 million per ss ton of New River coal, 
and 6.18 million for a barrel of oil, a plant engineer could 
expect to get the equivalent in heating value of 5.17 barrels 
of oil from a gross ton of coal. Figured on a price basis 
with oil costing $1.65 per barrel at New England seaboard 
cities, he declared that coal could cost $8.18 ton on 
cars seaboard points and still be as cheap as oil. As a mat- 
ter, Mass., gave an extended talk on automatic stokers, illus- 

F. H. Daniels of the Sanford Riley Stoker Co. of Worces- 
ter of fact New River coal sells for about $6.15 on cars New 
England ports. 
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View of piping in boiler house. One of many Power 
Plant Piping Systems we have installed. 
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A 28”x36” Nordberg Uniflow engine of 1350 I. H. P. direct connected to a 1125 K. V. A. generator installed in the woodworking 


plant of Carr, Ryder & Adams Co., Dubuque, Ia. 


This engine operates with high back pressure and under conditions similar 


to those required for paper mill operation; the exhaust steam being used for lumber drying. 


Power Economy for the Paper Mill 


— ability of the Nordberg Uniflow Engine to 


operate under the most unusual steam conditions 


renders it especially suitable for paper mill drives. 


When operating under high steam pressure and super- 
heat as is the present-day tendency, against excessive 
back pressure, or with a widely varying load, this mod- 
ern engine shows a remarkably flat economy curve and 
uniformly low steam consumption. 


The design and construction of the Nordberg Uni- 
flow Engine is of the same high degree as that which 
has always characterized Nordberg steam engines. 


Valves that are designed and constructed to stay steam 
tight indefinitely, floating piston, provision for either 
condensing or non-condensing operation and many 
other features make these engines supreme for paper 
mill service. A large variety of sizes and types per- 
mits the selection of an engine most economical for the 
requirements. 


Many existing mills are adopting this form of power, 
materially reducing production costs. May we serve 
you with our free engineering service? Bulletin RY-1 
explains the technical details of this most economical 
engine. Send for it today. 


Nordberg Manufacturing Company 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


NORBERG 
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Warren Continuous 
Magazine Grinder 
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This Grinder is now producing more than 
25 tons of pulp per day and requires less 
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trated by a moving picture showing the actual burning of coal 
_ in a furnace stoked automatically. : eet 
Following dinner, at which the visiting industrialists were 
ests of the coal association, Henry Kreisinger, formerly a 
f ding engineer of the United States Bureau of Mines and 
' now of the Combustion Engineering Co. of New York, spoke 
' on “Pulverized Coal for Power Plants,” profusely illustrating 
his talk with stereopticon views of a number of such installa- 
tions. The closing talk was delivered by Professor Edward 
F. Miller, head of the Department of Engineering of the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, on “Fuels in General.” 





Brown Corp. Floats Big Stock Issue 

The Brown Corporation, incorporated under laws of the 
Province of Quebec, a subsidiary of Brown & Co. of Berlin, 
N. H., and Portland, Me., successfully floated an issue of 
$2,000,000 7 percent cumulative preferred stock. Brown Cor- 

ration owns and operates a large sulphate pulp mill at 
Pa Tuque, Quebec, the entire output of which is absorbed by 
the American company. 

The timber Solilons of the Canadian subsidiary have been 
enlarged to 5,000 square miles, an area as large as the state 
of Connecticut, containing over 12,000,000 cords of pulpwood, 
together with 140,000 undeveloped horsepower in waterfalls. 
There is 4,400 horsepower developed waterpower. 





Fifteen paper and pulp mill companies, members of the 
New En neal Paner and Pulp Traffic Association, obtained a 
hearing before the Public Utilities Commission of Maine on 
February 28, for the purpose of protesting the recent ad- 
vance pulpwood rates on the Maine Central R. R. which went 
into effect on February 5. Protesting that three radical 
increases had been P eagn oy — into, effect since 1914 on 
this rate structure, the mills det ared that the new rates were 
unfair, prejudicial, and asked for reparation for increased 
rates already paid. 





A meeting of stockholders of the Continental Paper & Bag 
Mills held in the Fidelity Trust Building in Portland form- 
ally consummated the transfer of the company’s assets to the 
new Continental Paper & Bag Mills Corporation, a Dela- 
ware corporation with the International Paper Company 
owning 50 percent of the common stock, all of the prior pref- 
erence preferred and 70 percent of the participating pre- 
ferred. The transfer of title to the Continental Paper & 
Bag Corporation of the International Paper Co.’s mill at 
Rumford, Me., was also voted at this meeting. 





For the purpose of improving and enlarging their plant, 
and to refund maturing obligations the Parker Young Co. 
of Boston, operating a paper and pulp mill at Lincoln, N. H., 
and a ground wood mill at Livermore Falls, N. H., issued 
$2,500,000 of first mortgage sinking fund bonds. The com- 
pany has unusual facilities for handling its pulpwood. Its 
mill at Lincoln is connected by a 20 mile logging railroad with 
70,000 acres of timberland owned by the company. It is un- 
derstood the company intends to acquire additional stumpage 
with part of the proceeds of this bond issue. 





A decision from the Interstate Commerce Commission was 
received by the Monadnock Paper Mills of Bennington, N. H., 
which provides for satisfactory reparation on overcharges 
on pulpwood shipments. The w moved from Yarmouth 
over the Grand Trunk to Portland, thence over the Boston & 
Maine at the joint applicable sixth class rate of 22.5 per 
hundred pounds. Reparation was sought and obtained to the 
basis of a commodity rate of 18 per hundred pounds subse- 
quently established. 





The acid plant of the Oxford Paper Company of Rumford, 
Me., was damaged by fire on February 10. The fire was in 
the sulphite department of the plant, but while considerable 
loss was entailed it did not spread to other buildings, owing 
to the = response of the mill fire crew. The Oxford 
Paper Co. mills are ipped with every standard facility for 
fighting flames, iricluding alarm system, standard hydrants, 
and water guns fitted with pumps to draw water from the 
river. 





To further increase the scope of their organization and its 
effectiveness in supplying the owners with pulpwood the di- 
rectors of the Kennebec and Moose River Log Driving Com- 

nies met at Augusta, Me., recently. Officers were elected 

‘or both companies. Directors included Fred A. Gilbert of 
_the Great Northern, F. H. Colby of the S. D. Warren Co., 
President Everett J. Lanigan, and others. 
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Hollingsworth & Vose Co. report a surplus account for the 
end of the year 1923 of $1,324,000, which compares with a 
surplus of $911,575 at the close of 1922. They also showed 
on their balance sheet a reserve account of $79,000, which 
was not held at the close of 1922. It is generally understood 
that operations for companies in the rope paper business 
were extremely favorable last year. F 

Comparatively mild weather conditions during a large part 
of the past winter have been the cause of low priced casein, 
according to local milk producers. A glut in the market of 
milk byproducts was announced in Boston at a recent meet- 
ing of the New England Milk Producers Association. Low 
priced domestic casein has resulted in a marked curtailment 
of imports from South America and Australia. 


The Bath Iron Works of Bath, Me., during the war manu- 
facturers of engines and parts for the Navy and since then 
pongo of paper mill machinery, are understood to be in 

apereghy Receivers have been appointed and the prop- 
erty will D nggenen | be liquidated. A report that the General 
— . was to buy the plant is unfounded, according to 
officials. 








The Pejepscot Paper Company is completing the installa- 
tion of ge coal burning apparatus at a second of its 
four mills. The design of the second installation is somewhat 
different from that of the first. The first was the well known 
product of the Erie City Iron Works and was installed at 
the Pejepscot es We understand the second installation 
is at Brunswick. 





The Poquonock Paper Company of Windsor, Conn., has 
been incorporated with $300,000 capitalization. According to 
papers of incorporation the company is to manufacture pulp 
and “other wood fibre products.” The incorporators are 
William S. Kenyon, Donald C. McCarthy, and Vincent W. 
Dennis, all of Hartford. 





The present year is the 75th anniversary of the founding 
of the L. L. Brown Paper Co. of Adams, Mass. Suitable rec- 
ognition of this event will take place later in the year. The 
company has issued its 75th anniversary calendars, which 
— familiar adornments on office walls in New Eng- 
and. 





During the recent bull market in paper making rags the 
highest prices attained anywhere in the country were rea 
in Chelsea, Mass., the New England rag center. It is un- 
derstood that dealers paid $3.25 per 100 pounds for roof- 
ing rags. 





Fire of undetermined origin destroyed the paper stock 
warehouse of the Davis Paper Co. of West Hopkinton, N. H., 
the second serious fire which this mill has suffered within six 
months. The loss was but partly covered by insurance. 





Permission to.issue $150,000 trust certificates to purchase 
pulpwood has been granted W. S. Wyman and other trustees 
for the bankrupt Cushnoc Paper Co. of Augusta, Me. 


New York City News 
New York, March 1, 1924. 
Wood Pulp Importers Elect Officers 


At the annual meeting of the Association of American 
Wood Pulp Importers, held at the Uptown Club on February 
7, A. J. Pagel, of Pagel, Horton & Company, of New York, 
was elected president for the ensuing year. Other officers 
elected were: Vice President, J. F. Patton, of J. F. Patton & 
Company; Secretary, Orval A. Wales, of Johaneson, Wales 
& Sparre, Inc., and Treasurer, O. Hylin, of the Lagerloef 
Trading Company. 

These officers, together with William H. Anders, of the 
Perkins-Goodwin Company, compose the Board of Directors 
of the association. H. E. Atterbury, of Atterbury Bros., Inc., 
was elected National Councillor, and J. A. Millar, of the 
Scandinavian Pulp Agency, Inc., was elected Substitute Na- 
tional Councillor. 








The domestic and export machinery and paper mill supply 


business conducted by the late H. B. Wadsworth at 51 

Forty-second street, New York, will continue to be operated 
by his widow, Mrs. Jessie B. Wadsworth, under the firm name 
of H. B. Wadsworth, Inc. Mrs. Wadsworth is familiar with 
the paper and pulp trade, as for over seven years she han- 
dled all the office details of her husband’s business and trav- 
eled considerably among the mills during that period. Asso- 
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Shevlin’s Quick Opening Acid Bronze 
Relief Pipe Connection for Sulphite 
Digesters 








These Quick Opening Relief Pipe Connections give 
a simple and easy method for connecting and dis- 
connecting the digester relief lines when filling di- 
gesters. 


They are designed on generous lines, and the metal 
used is the same acid resisting bronze which enters 
into the construction of the “Shevlin’’ Valves. 


No nuts to be taken off and lost. 
No bolts to be looked after. 


Simply insert a sheet of sulphite as a gasket, punch 
a hole in it, swing the handle over into place and the 
job is done. 



























installation the first year. 


make. 
Also made in Canada. 





Also 


Shevlin’s Standard Improved Blow Off Valves, Special Acid Valves for 
General Use in Sulphite Mills and Acid Resisting Bronze Fittings. 


We also make the well known 


TRIMBEY AUTOMATIC CONSISTENCY REGULATOR 


of which there are more than 260 in use, and the 


TRIMBEY AND TIBBITTS PROPORTIONING AND METERING SYSTEM 


which meters each ingredient going into the paper mixture, thus insuring a uniform mix- 
ture, true in color and with a saving in power and labor to more than pay the total cost of 


Ask us to have our Engineer furnish you an estimate showing what savings you can 


TRIMBEY MACHINE WORKS 


GLENS FALLS, NEW YORK 
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ciated with Mrs. Wadsworth in the conducting of the business 
is C. W. Quinn, who is well known in the trade through his 
former connections with the Craig-Becker Company and 
R. F. Hammond, Inc. 


Fred H. Chase, formerly of Chase & Norton, Inc., of New 
York, and one of the deans of the waste __e trade in the 
metropolitan district, is now associated with aniel M. Hicks, 
Inc., dealers in and importers of papermakers’ materials of 
200 Fifth avenue, New York. The firm of Chase & Norton, 
Inc., was recently dissolved after 26 years in business, but 
under Mr. Chase’s new connection with the Hicks company 
he will retain the waste paper packing house formerly con- 
ducted by Chase & Norton, Inc., which will enable Daniel M. 
Hicks, Inc., to increase their output of high grade waste 
paper and render even more efficient service to their cus- 
tomers than in the past. 








The Waste Merchants’ Association of New York, whose 
membership includes practically all of the concerns in the 
metropolis dealing in paper mill supplies, has decided on 
April 9 as the date for its annual dinner, which will be given 
as heretofore in the Hotel Commodore. This date is during 
the week of the paper manufacturers’ convention in New 
York, and the dinner is always one of the events of the year 
in the trade. The usual high-class vaudeville entertainment 
will follow the dinner. Walter R. Martens, of George W. 
Millar & Company/ Inc., 284 Lafayette street, New York, is 
chairman of the arrangements committee. 





The Hartig Pulp Company, Inc., of 247 Park avenue, New 
York, has been organized as a branch of Hugo Hartig, Inc., 
of Stockholm, Sweden, and Hugo Hartig, of Hamburg, Ger- 
many, and to represent in the United States a part of the 
agencies intrusted to the parent companies abroad. Hugo 
Hartig is president of the New York concern, Marvin Preston 
is vicé president, and Kenyon Harris, formerly of the Ameri- 
can Woodpulp Corporation, is secretary. 





Frank Branscombe, for the last nine years with Gosling & 
Farr, Inc., box board dealers of 141 Wooster street, New 
York, and formerly secretary of that concern, has severed 
his connection with that firm to become associated with 
Charles M. Mead in the New York office of the Philadelphia 
Paper Manufacturing Company, board manufacturers, with 
mill in Manayunk, Pa, 





John H. Engelke has severed his connection with Salomon 
Bros. & Company, importers of papermakers’ supplies of 200 
Fifth avenue, New York, to ome associated with the 
Whaling Waste Products Company, Inc., of 290 Broadway, 
New York, for which concern he will establish a foreign 
papermaking rag department. 





A petition in bankruptcy was filed recently against the 
United States Paper Manufacturing Corporation, of 17 East 
Forty-second street, New York, by Bulkley, Dunton & Com- 

ny, creditor for $10,000; the State Bank, $5,000, and S. D. 

idesdorf & Company, $200. Charles A. Marshall was ap- 
pointed receiver under $10,000 bond by Judge Winflow. 





Charles B. Foster has severed his connection with the sales 
department of the Pejepscot Paper Company, of Brunswick, 
Me., to become associated with the Carpenter Container Cor- 
poration, of 1 Broadway, New York. Mr. Foster was for- 
merly assistant general sales manager of the American 
Writing Paper Company in Holyoke, Mass. 





A. A. Silverton, formerly in business handling rag stock 
and other paper mill supplies under the name of A. A. Silver- 
ton & Company, Inc., of New York, is now with Isaac Minsky, 
dealer in cotton cuttings of 200 Fifth avenue, New York. 





Warren Webster & Co., of Camden, N. J., manufacturers of 
steam-heating systems, feed-water heaters and steam special- 
ties, have moved into their new plant at Federal and Seven- 
teenth streets, Camden. 





The Continental Paper and Bag Mills, Inc., will remove 
their New York offices shortly from 16 East Fortieth street 
to the Pershing Square Building, 100 West Forty-second 
street. The name of this company has been changed to the 
Continental Paper and Bag Mills Corporation. 





The Canadian Export Paper Company, Ltd., of Montreal, 
has leased offices in the Park-Lexington Building in New 
York for its Eastern executive headquarters. 
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Cleveland Worm Gear Reduction Unit applied to 14-inch Conveyor. 
Motor 20 H.P. at 680 R.P.M. Ratio in worm drive 161-3 to 1. 


Lower Maintenance Costs 


The demand today and for the coming year is 
for lower maintenance costs. 

Labor, materials and other items not under con- 
trol have forced even closer scrutiny of those 
items that can be governed. The competition of 
the times demand that, where possible, overhead 
be reduced. 

In your considerations we invite attention to 
Cleveland Worm Gear Speed Reduction Units as 
a factor in reducing repair costs. 

They will reduce repair costs for the units them- 
selves and also for driven machinery. We make 
this statement after careful analysis of the ex- 
periences of many plants in widely divergent lines 
of manufacture. 

We feel perfectly safe in promising you lower 
repair costs if you will adopt Cleveland Worm 
Gear Drives. 

Greater compactness, freedom from vibration, 
evenness of torque, maximum silence, right angle 
drives, savings through standardizing on high 
speed motors and less unproductive help are all 
practical advantages of this form of drive. 

Further information will be gladly supplied and 
full engineering co-operation, if you will write. 


The Cleveland Worm & Gear Co. 


America’s Worm Gear Specialists 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Clevelan 


* 
WORM GEAR 





REDUCTION UNITS 
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KNIFE GRINDING SERVICE 











Most Accurate, Durable, Economical Grinder 
Manufactured 


Saves floor space, saves upkeep expense, saves in original invest- 
ment. Our latest developments in full automatic grinding of paper 
knives embody the most compact, massive, and lasting type of con- 
struction yet developed in this class; of service. Simple design, few 
parts to wear, yet full automatic and accurate to the highest degree. 

All types of grinders for all kinds of service. For latest develop- 
ments in economical, accurate knife grinding service, apply to 


MACHINERY COMPANY OF AMERICA 


BIG RAPIDS, MICH., U. S. A. 
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Northern New York 
Watertown, N. Y., March 1, 1924. 

The Taggart Brothers Company, owners of a paper mill 
on Black River, have served notice on City Manager J. 
Walter Ackerman that they consider that the old Court street 
bridge, an iron structure which fell into the river while 
being wrecked, is a menace to their rights, and ask that the 
city take — to remove the bridge at once. Ice failed to 
hold the bridge when it was cut loose from its piers and it 
dropped to the bottom of the river, about two-thirds of the 
structure being submerged. The old bridge is located only 
a few rods above the Taggart dam, and while the danger 
from ice carrying the bridge downstream and damaging the 
dam is considered remote, the company believes that struc- 
ture stops the flow of water to an extent that many units 
of horsepower will be lost to them. 





Recommends Sale of Carthage Sulphite Mill 

Immediate sale and disposal of all of -the assets of the 
Carthage Sulphite Pulp & Paper Company will best conserve 
the interests of the creditors, is the recommendation of 
Attorney Charles E. Norris, receiver for the bankrupt con- 
cern. Federal Judge Frank Cooper has granted the motion 
of Attorney Francis E. Cullen, solicitor for the receiver, 
directing all creditors and persons interested in the receiver- 
ship proceedings to appear at Utica, N. Y., March 7 at 1 
. m., and show cause why the petition of the receiver for 
mastiote sale of the property shall not be granted. 

Receiver Norris sets forth in his petition his belief that 
it is impracticable to operate the plant and that any attempt 
to do so would only result in loss to the creditors. He points 
out in addition that it is impossible to borrow sufficient funds 
properly to finance the company, either for temporary or 
permanent operation. An investigation of the books of the 
concern for the four years prior to Dec. 31, 1923, shows that 
with the exception of 1920 the company lost money each 
year. The loss for the calendar year of 1923 as shown by 
the books was approximately $152,000. 

Assets of the company amount to $605,342, according to 
the report of the appraisers filed with the federal court 
Feb. 28. The appraisal was made by James F. Aiken of 
Ogdensburg, Charles Burroughs of Little Falls and Frank 
L. Moore of Watertown. 


The assets include seven acres of land valued at $15,000; 
seven houses, $9,736; water power rights in dam on Black 
River, $211,869; flume and water power er Fy $14,400; 
paper mill, $44,591; ground wood building, $8,356; pulp mill 
machinery, $69,970; machinery in ground wood department, 
$28,970; truck, furniture and fixtures, $3,536; machinery in 
— mill, fire damaged, $24,152; miscellaneous equipment, 
$8,000; supplies, $51,023; paper, $2,400; account from Disher 
Paper Company, $949; life insurance to be received, $23,445; 
Black River Regulating district, $500; insurance money held 
by U. S. Mortgage & Trust Company, $42,012; and one- 
sixteenth interest in Mt. Louis P. W. property, $25,000. 

The water power consists of 736 continuous horse power 
at 75 percent factor and 203 second class horse power at 75 
percent factor, of a total value of $211,869. The first class 

wer is valued at $40 and the second class at $15. Deduct- 
ing the cost of development, $58,601, and capitalized on a 
10 percent basis, the $211,809 is reached. 


The grand indebtedness of the firm amounts to $1,000,500, 
according to the receiver’s petition. It is predicted that the 
bond holders and a small coterie of secured creditors will 
realize on their investment, with no hope for other creditors 
realizing anything. Bonds outstanding are said to amount 
to about $560,000. There are five secured creditors with 
claims of $34,103.81 and unsecured creditors, 237 in number, 
with claims of $405,992.75. 

Many northern New York paper mills, banks and coal 
companies are among the unsecured creditors. 





New Species of Poplar 


The New York State College of Forestry at Syracuse, 
N. Y., makes the announcement that propagation of a new 
species of poplar tree known as the aeudden Sawlog” may 
have a big effect on the woodpulp industry. The Sawlog 
poplar grows with at rapidity. 

xperiments conducted by the college show that a tree 
planted in May, 1916, approximately eight years ago, has 
reached the remarkable dimensions of 50 feet high with a 
circumference at the base of 3 feet 3 inches and a resultant 
diameter at the base of about one foot. -The ordinary spruce 
tree familiar to this locality would require 50 years to com- 
plete a like growth, said college officials. 
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STEEL. 


Jerlmmediate Shipment from Stock 


For Maintenance, 
Construction and Repairs 


Boiler Tubes 

Boiler Fittings 
Corrugated Sheets 
Concrete Reinforcing 
Welding Rods 
Babbitt Metal 

Tool Steel 

Bar Iron 

Refined Iron 

Floor Plates 


Turnbuckles 


Machine Tools, etc. 
Write for the R: Journal and Stock List 
—the“, immediate Steel 


ay” to li 








The Mill Type Guard 


Illustrated above is the new 
FLEXCO-LOK Mill Type Lamp 
Guard. 

This addition completes a line of 
re-enforced, expanded metal guards 
that is superior in service, appear- 
ance, safety and proper distribution 
of light. 


If your jobber can not supply you, a let- 
terhead request will bring sample and prices. 
“Give lamp size and socket diameter next 
to or between shade holder rings: 


FLexisLe Steet Lacinc Co. 
4675 Lexington Street, Chicago, U. S. A. 
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SERVICE;—The act of serving. 
That’s us! 


QUALITY ;—The element which makes anything distinctly superior. 
That’s our product! 










DECISION ;—The act of forming and announcing a judgment. 
That’s your part! 


CO-OPERATION ;—The act of co-operating or working together for mutual benefit. 
That’s both of us! 


Let’s gt TOGETHER. 








We use the very best material obtainable for the manufacture of our product and 
our looms are modern and up-to-date. 





We will stock your sizes without any obligation on your part. 


| Fourdrinier Wires and Paper and Pulp Mill Wire Cloth of every description in 
| BRASS or “DIAMOND” PHOSPHOR BRONZE. 


| Capital Wire Cloth & Mfg. Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Canada 































Real Merit Placed 
Lindsay Fourdrinier Wires 


In Many Mills 


HONEST SERVICE 
KEEPS THEM THERE 




















=a 
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ae i ; They are ready 
int on La to serve you 





eri. een ete The Lindsay 
jae ~ Wire Weaving 
LINDSAY Company 


“FOURDRINIER | 7 _— Collinwood Sta, Cleveland, Ohi 
WIRES y iF ae *‘Ask any Papermaker”’ 
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home, Feb. 26. 
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International Closes Down 

The mills of the International Paper Company in the 
Watertown district have been closed down for an indefinite 
period. Allen Curtis, vice president of the company, an- 
nounced that the reason for the closing down was “general 
conditions in the industry.” 

The International had three mills in the Watertown dis- 
trict, located at Glen Park and Brownville, suburbs of 
Watertown. One of the mills has not been in operation since 
the strike of 1921, but the other two have been in operation 
part of the time. They have been running for several months 
and the shut down leaves 300 or 400 men without employment. 

According to information received here the plants of the 
International at other points will remain in operation. 





Production of the Algonquin Paper Company’s mill at 
Ogdensburg, which has been in operation only about a year, 
is being steadily increased. Production during the week 
ending Feb. 23 averaged 85 tons daily and on two days 90 
tons were turned out. New calender stacks are now being in- 
stalled by the Bagley & Sewall Company of Watertown, 
which will be completed within the next few days, still fur- 
ther increasing the production, it is expected. The new 
stacks will increase the width of the rolls from 194% inches 
to 198 inches. 


James C. McCormick, assistant treasurer of Knowlton 
Bros., Inc., of Watertown, N. Y., and his daughter, Miss 
Elizabeth McCormick, sailed Feb. 23 from New York for 
New Orleans. Mr. McCormick plans to make an extensive 
tour through the southern states, calling on the southern 
trade of the paper company and establishing connections in 
the state of Texas, a district which has not n worked ex- 
tensively. The trip will require about four weeks. 








Thomas Woods has resigned his position as general super- 
intendent of the Oswegatchie Paper Company at Natural 
Dam, St. Lawrence County. John F. Carroll of New York 
succeeds him. The plant has been in operation about a year 
and is rapidly expanding its business. About 100 men are 
employed in the mill, which is turning out newsprint. 





Clark DeFriend, formerly of Watertown, N. Y., who has 
been master mechanic at the DeGrasse Paper Company’s mill 
at Pyrites for the past few years, has resigned. Mr. De- 
Friend was tendered a banquet by his fellow workers Feb. 11. 
His plans for the future are indefinite. 





Fremont W. Spicer, many years ago superintendent of the 
Frontenac Paper Company at Dexter, who has been recover- 
ing from an attack of pneumonia at his home at Kew Gar- 
dens, Long Island, has suffered a relapse, according to word 
received here. For many years Mr. Spicer was connected 
with Fourth Estate, a journal of the newspaper trade. 





John P. Smith of Beaver Falls, N. Y., for 48 years an 
employee of the J. P. Lewis company, and said to be the 
oldest paper mill superintendent in the state, died at his 





A new company which has recently been organized by H. P. 
0. Newstrand, Greenwich, N. Y., is making plans for the erec- 
tion of a one-story building. 


Ohio News 
Middletown, O., March 1, 1924. 


New Electric Driven Mill 

J. R. Stevens, the general contractor of the new Frank 
Smith Paper Mill, is pushing the construction of the mill 
with all possible speed and much of the machinery is on the 
ground awaiting erection. 

The mill was designed largely by Frank Smith, general 
superintendent of the Sorg-Oglesby interests, and president 
of the new concern. .Plans were drawn by Pretzinger and 
Mussulman, Dayton, Ohio, architects. 

The Frank Smith mill will be entirely electric driven, with 
full automatic control of both the Fourdrinier machine and 
the beaters provided. It is said that the pa r machine will 
be capable of a speed varying the spread from 80 feet per 
minute to 800 feet, according to the paper being manu- 
factured. 

The motors and electrical equipment are being installed 
under the personal direction of C. S. Newcomb, electrician 
of the mill. The motors manufactured by the Crocker- 
Wheeler Company of Ampere, New Jersey, are similar to 
a new type of motor being manufactured in Germany, and 
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You Pay. 
for It— 


No matter what fire brick 
you buy there are some 
things you must pay for 
anyway.' 

It takes as much to bake 
one brick as another of the 
same size. You pay as 
much in freight. 


The duty and taxes are 
similar. You pay these 
costs in any case—but— 
the difference in clays and 
baking process, selection 
and building are what 
make the difference in fire 
brick value. 


~~ 
‘es 
= 








Tell us the conditions, and 
we'll specify the brick. 


ELK FIRE BRICK CO. 


St. Marys, Pa. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Boston, Mass. 


: In Canada: 
ELK FIRE BRICK CO., OF CANADA, LIMITED 
Hamilton, Ontario 




















Call Up— 


“Headquarters in 
New England” 





OUR telephone inquiries 
will be intelligently han- 
dled and your needs given im- 
mediate personal attention. 
Complete stock of iron and 
steel products, every facility 
for immediate filling of orders 
and a fast fleet of motor trucks 
enable BROWN-WALES to 
give you service that saves’ 
time, money and inconvenience. 


Brown-Wales Co. 





Bars—Sheets—Structurals 
Congress 6100 Boston, Mass. 
1687 Union 2605-6 
6 Ch Street 249 Eddy 
Lewiston, Me. New Haven, Conn. Providence, R. I. 
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ESTABLISHED 1828 


The 
— Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. |_ 


South Windham, Connecticut 


We Design and Build PAPER MAKING MACHINERY 
Fourdrinier Cylinder Wet Machines Jordan Engines 
































—THE UNDERCUT TRIMMER— 


PAPER BAG MAKING MACHINERY 
Full Line of Tubing and Bottoming Machines 





—Our Triplex Pump— 
—RAINSTORM SHOWER PIPES— 
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are said to be of much heavier construction than the older 
style motors. 

It is anpesiet that the building will be entirely com- 
leted by April 1, and it is hoped that paper will be manu- 
actured by June 1. 





The Superior Pager Company, of Franklin, Ohio, has filed 
a petition in the Warren County Common Pleas Court ask- 
ing for an order of dissolution. The petition was filed under 
the authority of the dissolution laws of Ohio, and was heard 
by ey Wright who appointed Howard Ivans, an attor- 
ney of Lebanon, Ohio, as referee. The final hearing was set 
for ninety days from the date of the appointment of the 
referee and all testimony that is to be brought before the 
court is to be presented by Mr. Ivans at that time. This 
action is said to have been taken to conserve the assets of 
the company. 





Oglesby to Build Addition 

The F. K. Vaughn Building Company, of Hamilton, Ohio, 
has been awarded the contract for the construction of an 
addition to cost $100,000 to the W. B. Oglesby Paper Com- 
pany, of this city. The announcement was made by J. A. 
Aull, president of the company. 

The new building will contain the only bleach making 
apparatus in the city. It also will contain new beaters and 
rotary machines. 





Employees’ Association Elects Officers 

The Mutual Benefit Association of the Gardner Harvey 
Paper Company, which is an organization a of 
all employees, held the annual election of officers Saturday, 
February 16. The election was combined with a dance and 
entertainment which fully brought out the spirit of the 
organization. 

J. B. Weishaar was elected president; Cecil B. Rogers, vice- 
president; Charles Feldman and Clyde Mears, directors. 





$80,000 Fire at Srere Bros. 

The Srere Brothers and Company, rag cutting and dusting 
mill of Franklin, Ohio, burned to the ground on the morning 
of February 25. Thirty employees escaped without injury. 
Loss is estimated at $80,000. 

The fire, which started in a dust bin, is believed to have 
been caused by spontaneous combustion. Once under way, 
the highly inflammable rag stock caused the fire to spread 
rapidly to all parts of the building. 





W. W. Statts, paper mill engineer of the Westinghouse 
Electric Company, Cincinnati, addressed the February meet- 
ing of the Miami Valley Division of Paper Mill superintend- 
ents Saturday evening, February 23, at the Elks’ club in 
Hamilton, Ohio. His discussion of “Industrial Motors and 
Controls as Applied to the Paper Industry” followed a 
dinner served at 6:30 to representative paper mill men of 
the valley. 





Well Known Paper Man Marries 

Miss Myrtle Garver and Frank A. Smith, well known paper 
manufacturer, of Middletown, were united in marriage Sat- 
urday evening, February 16. 

Mr. Smith has been superintendent of the mills of the Paul 
A. vox Legge W. B. Oglesby paper companies of this city for 
a number of years and is president of the Frank A. Smith 
Paper Company. 





Robert W. Renick has resigned his position as assistant 
treasurer of the Advance Bag Company, of Middletown, Ohio. 
He is planning to launch into some business for himself. 


Michigan News 


Kalamazoo, Mich., March 1, 1924. 

The Kelly Well Company of Kalamazoo, Michigan and 
Grand Island, Neb., has filed articles of incorporation with 
the secretary of state. The capital is placed at $100,000. 
The articles are signed by E. J. Long, vice-president. This 
concern is now operating in Kalamazoo and occupies the 
building in Fulford street, purchased from the Gregg Pump 
Company. This company plans on making pumps to bring 
water to the surface, for use in wells, which a great number 
of the paper companies in this locality have. 








Huge Demand for Print Paper Keeps Price Steady 
H. B. Harbison of Chicago, representative of the Interna- 
tional Paper oy principal speaker at the Michigan 
League of Home Dailies convention held in Grand Rapids 
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To Manufacturers of Binders Board, Leather 
Board and Fibre Board: 


The New Coe Automatic Roller Dryer has many improvements 
which make it very suitable for this work, and will improve the 
quality, reduce waste, drying time and your costs. 

Boards are dried continuously in one trip thru the dryer, usually 
in less than one hour’s time depending on the thickness. 

Frame and Roller Construction practically eliminate plugging or 
choking, even with thin, flabby boards, and it is very accessible for 
repairs. 

Heating Coils are removable from sides of dryer and temperature 
controlled in sections. Machine is completely enclosed and 
insulated. 

Our new air circulating and steam system produces a very uniform product, 
and in many cases the surface is sufficiently smooth so no calendering is 
necessary. 

If you are not familiar with our machine for handling these products, write 
us for detailed information and we will also be glad to dry actual samples for 
you on our dryer. Proposals submitted under guarantee—capacities 5 to 
50 tons daily. 


THE COE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





Western. Representative Eastern Representative 
H. R. MASTERS P AINESVILLE, OHIO, U.S. A. J. O. ROSS ENGINEERING CORP. 
549 W. Washington Blvd. 40 East 42nd St. 


Chicage, Illinois Be New York City 
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about the middle of February, told the delegates that they 
should little expect the price of print pas and other print 
— to be reduced, because of the law of supply and 
demand. 

“The exceptionally large demand for print paper and print 
materials has increased the value of them and consequently 
the prices are holding steady,” declared Mr. Harbison. . “Be- 
cause of the lack of facilities in the country -at_ present, it 
is manifestly impossible to meet the unusually large demand 
which is now existant. As a result, the prices have remained 
steady for some time, and at the present no indicator point- 
ing to a reduction is in sight. Judging from conditions 
throughout the paper manufacturing industry—those con- 
ditions being governed by the law of supply and demand— 

rices of print stock are not likely to come down in the near 
ture,” concluded Mr. Harbison. 





Paper Counsel Protests Condition of Railway Cars 

At the fifth annual meeting of the Great Lakes Shippers’ 
Regional Advisory Board, held in Grand Rapids, February 18, 
Ralph Tuttle, representing the paper interests of that city, 
entered a vigorous protest against the conditions of railroad 
cars offered for paper shipment, asserting that spikes and 
braces were the frequent causes of damage. 

Speaking pointedly to the railroad representatives present 
at the meeting, Mr. Tuttle declared with heavy emphasis: 
“If it is possible for you to exercise precaution in assign- 
ing us cars, in the name of heaven do so, for the Lord only 
knows we have enough trouble without constantly being 
wound up in a ball of red tape about damages due to poor 
car conditions. 

“It’s true, of course, that we usually get satisfactory set- 
tlements on damage claims, but that’s not the point—at all. 
Damages due to hazardous conditions of cars, slow up your 
business and ours; our time is wasted and no end of trouble 
results. 

“If you could only hammer into the heads of your inspec- 
tors the importance of seeing to it that they assign us cars 
free from spikes, braces and loose boards, both our business 
and yours will be expedited, and we all would be relieved 
of a great deal of grief. Just try it once and see!” 





Monthly Meeting of Superintendents 


On February 21, the Michigan Division of the Superin- 
tendents Association held their regular monthly meeting. 
Mr. Edgar Rhodes gave an interesting illustrated lecture on 
“Tannate Belting,” wherein he cited instances where one 
Tannate outlasted four other leather belts. 

Mr. Sherwood of the B. F. Goodrich Rubber company, 

ve an interesting lecture on “Cutless Bearings and their 

ses in a Paper Mill.” He made some very broad statements 
on what his bearings will do, and he talked so well that 
Mr. Gilman, superintendent of the Bryant Paper Co., has 
ordered several of them to try out on the wet end of his 
machines. 

Among those present were: L. F. Montgreig, U. S. Rubber 
Co.; E. H. Gilman, Bryant Paper Co.; James Wright, Wm. 
Cable Wires, Kalamazoo; Mr. Reed, Mr. Sherwood, B. F. 
Goodrich Rubber Co., Charles G. Bard, Wholesale Mill Sup- 
lies, Kalamazoo; Wm. Sieviert, Michigan Carton Co.; L. H. 
henoweth, B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co.; Harry Urich, Mac- 
SimBar Paper Co.; Geo. Pountain, Monarch Allied Mills; 
Otto Fisher, Bryant Paper Co.; Frank Libby, Kalamazoo 
Veg. Parchment Co.; Ed Couglin, Allied Mills; Michael Red- 
mond, Kalamazoo Paper Co.; Elbert Milham, Bryant Paper 
Co.; Clarence Harter, Rex Paper Co.; Jacob Parent, Western 
Board & Paper Co.; Emil Yonke, Standard Paper Co.; Mr. 
Foxgrover, Western Paper Makers Chemical Co.; Jake Kuss, 
Allied Mills; Frank Johnson and Herb DeYoung, Allied Mills. 





W. B. Milham, vice-president of the Bryant Paper Co., has 
returned from St. Petersburg, Florida. 





To Build New $500,000 Mill 

The Star Paper Company of Kalamazoo has changed 

hands. Bert Cooper, *formerly Assistant Manager of the 

Dunn oo Paper Co. of Port Huron, Michigan and Frank 

Niesink, have purchased the business. The Star deals in 
paper and paper products, notions, and wooden ware. 

r. Cooper was for years purchasing agent of the Kalama- 
zoo Paper Co., leaving there to act in the same capacity for 
the Kalamazoo Stationery Co. A few months ago he left the 
Kalamazoo Stationery Co. to accept the position of assistant 
manager of the newly organized Dunn Sulphite Paper Co. 
of Port Huron.’ This concern is having its plans drawn by 
Billingham & Cobb, architects of lamazoo, Michigan. 
They are erecting a mill that will cost approximately $500,- 
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A Paper Ingredient 


Isn’t it true that coal enters into the manufacture of paper 
in the same degree that other material costs enter into it? 
Whether it appears on the books as an operating expense or 
a stock inventory, it constitutes a most important factor in 
the fi ial stat it of the business. 


This being the case, a GODFREY CONVEYOR proves a 
wonderful investment and one that pays very substantial divi- 
dends. The GODFREY CONVEYOR will transfer fifty tons 
of coal from a hopper-bottom car fo your boiler room, or to 
outside storage, in an hour and a half, at a power and labor 
cost of from three to seven cents a ton, depending entirely 
upon the distance carried. One man handles the whole 
operation. 


Figure it out for yourself, based on your approximate annual 
tonnage, as compared with what this same work is costing 
you now. Add any demurrage you may have paid out during 
the past year. Consider any difficulty you may have experi- 
enced im securing the necessary labor to unload your coal— 
and then see if you don’t think this proposition is worth 
looking into. 





Ask for Bulletin A-I 


Godfrey Conveyor Company 
Elkhart, Indiana 
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“Sonoco” Fiber Tubes 
and Cores 


For All Re-winding Purposes 


If we are not acquainted with your requirements 
send us samples and specifications and we will 
quote prices. We have unusual facilities. 


Sonoco P roducts Co., Manufacturers 


Hartsville, South Carolina 








The BLACK-CLAWSON CO. 


Leading Builders of Paper and Pulp Mill Machinery 
Hamilton, Ohio, U.S. A. 


STABLISHED 1873, 

and since we _ have 

steadily grown and 
stood forth as leaders in the 
manufacture of paper making 
machines and other equip- 
ment for every requirement 
in Board, Pulp and Paper 
Mills. 











Our large plant and special 
equipment with skilled and 
trained help enable us to ren- 
der efficient and prompt serv- 
ice and satisfaction to a cus- 
tomer. 








The best is none too good. 
Let us serve yqu. 





Fan Pumps of Iron or Bronze in Sizes from 2” to 12”. 
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000. It will be a one machine mill, and make crepe paper. It 
is understood that they have a large contract with Dennison 


for this paper. 





Fight for Better Freight Rates 

Efforts to obtain what is considered an equitable freight 
rate on bituminous coal from the Ohio and Outer and Inner 
Crescent fields (West Virginia and Kentucky) is shown by 
the filing of a complaint with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission by Charles H. Winslow, traffic manager of the 
Chamber of Commerce and James F. Dougherty, traffic man- 
ager of the Michigan Paper Mills Traffic Association. 

This is the resumption of the fight started years ago to 
obtain relief for paper mills in Kalamazoo valley district 
and other kindred industries. Discrimination is alleged and 
to this end comparisons are made with the rate from Toledo 
to Detroit and from Toledo to Kalamzoo. Inference is drawn 
that the local concerns are paying 2.42 mills per ton per 
mile for each of the 93 miles to Kalamazoo over Detroit 
and more than Detroit pays over Toledo. 

The charge is made: “That complainant’s members have 
suffered damages by reason of the collection from them of 
charges herein alleged to be unlawful on all shipments of 
bituminous coal from the Ohio fields and the Inner and 
Outer Crescent fields.” 

Request is made for a hearing in Grand Rapids. Mr. 
Winslow declares it means a long fight at the best. 





Petoskey Paper Mill Sold to Junking Firm 

The Petoskey Paper Mill, owned and operated by the 
Northern Michigan Pulp Company, was sold February 4, 
by the Grand Rapids Trust Company, in United States dis- 
trict court in Grand Rapids to the junking firm of Brown 
& Graff of that city and Kalamazoo. 

Complete assets, including buildings, machinery, real estate, 
leases on water power site, other leased property and a 
quantity of pulp wood, were disposed of for $13,100 which 
represents only a small portion of the original cost. 

art of the plant was destroyed by fire last spring, and 
the company later went into coelventnr in June, since which 
time—until the sale—it has been in the hands of the Grand 
Rapids Trust Company for liquidation. 

he Petoskey Ice Company has been made custodian of 
the _ by the purchasers, and authority has been given 
to sell any supplies, fixtures or machinery, much of which is 
in good condition, it is said. 





Standard Paper Acquires-New Mill Site 


The Standard Paper Co., located in North Pitcher street, 
has acquired a new mill site, according to the announcement 
just made by B. C. Dickinson, president of the company. 
Other than the statement that the concern is contemplating 
extensions of importance, Mr. Dickinson said he can make 
no further or more explicit announcement of future plans 
at this time. 

The property acquired was purchased from the Chicago, 
Kalamazoo and Saginaw Railroad. It consists of over five 
acres of land, located between the railroad right of way 
and Kalamazoo River, practically directly east of the present 
plant of the Standard Paper Co. 

Deeds have been filed and the transfer paper being signed 
by A. H. Smith, president of the New York Central Lines. 


$1,000,000 Division in Stock Is Sought 

Suit involving the disposition and division of more than 
$1,000,000 worth of stock in the Eddy Paper Corporation of 
Illinois, operating plants at Three Rivers and White Pigeon, 
Mich., was opened before Judge Clayton Johnson in St. 
Joseph, (Mich.) circuit court at Centerville, February 25. 

The suit was instituted ‘by John C. Maxwell and other 
minority stockholders to offset a deal voted at an adjourn- 
ment meeting of stockholders in 1922, whereby the Eddy 
Paper Company, a —— corporation, agreed to dispose 
of its entire assets to the Eddy Paper Corporation of Illinois. 








_ Mr. Ed MacEllroy, of the V. D. Simon Engineering Co., 
is working on the new power plant at the Bryant | Seve 
Co., getting it ready to turn it over to the Bryant Paper Co. 
At —- the plant is page the Bryant Division and 
the Imperial Division, with a great saving of coal over the 
other method of separate power units. e trestle work is 
up for the Superior Division, but as yet, the Superior is 
operating two boilers for fire protection only. The work 
is being rushed, and hopes are held out for an early com- 
pletion of the project. 





State compensation laws and labor laws in general were 
the subjects presented at the recent session of the Foremen’s 
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UR immense stock of 

hobs and cutters enables 
us to make prompt delivery 
on any of your gear require- 
ments. 

If you need one or a thou- 
sand—of whatever type— 
Ganschow Quality Cut 
Gears can be furnished 
promptly and to accurate 
specifications. 

If you need quick delivery 
of replacement gears for an 
emergency, Ganschow can 
deliver them. 

There is the reflection of 
54 years of gear making in 
each Ganschow Gear. You 
can't buy better gears, and 
you cant afford to buy 
cheaper. 

9 for - new ene ve: Catalog 
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Appleton 


Fourdrinier Wires 
Cylinder Wires 
Save-All Wires 
Washer Wires 


In Brass and Phosphor Bronze 


“Appleton Wires Are Good Wires” 


APPLETONiWIRE WORKS, inc. 
Appleton, Wis., U. S. A. 
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Club of the Bryant Paper Company. John Ross, paymaster 
of the company gave the talk, devoting most of his attention 
to the compensation features. This was followed by a 
general discussion of points brought out. Following this 
adjournment was taken to the auditorium in the administra- 
tion building, where employees of the company were having 
a card party. 
Will of the Late George E. Bardeen Filed 

The will of the late George E. Bardeen, paper mill magnate 
of Otsego, Mich., has been filed for — in Kalamazoo, 
Allegan County, Mich. It disposes of his entire estate esti- 
mated to agerepte more than $1,000,000 to members of his 
immediate family 

The will names his widow, Mrs. Florence G. Bardeen, as 
executrix, and specifically directs that she be unhampered 
in the execution of it in whatever manner she sees fit. 








The Parchment Father and Son banquet was held Friday 
evening, Feb. 22, and brought out a crowd of nearly 200. 
There were talks by Marvin J. Schaberg, city attorney; 
Charles Kindleberger; Henry Daub; Homer DeYoung and 
Alfred Southon. Jacob Kindleberger, president of the Kala- 
mazoo Vegetable Parchment Company, acted as master of 
ceremonies. During the diner hour, community singing was 
enjoyed. 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Star Brass 
Works, S. B. Monroe, treasurer of the Allied Paper Mills, 
and Hawthorne Paper Co., was named a director of the con- 
cern to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Charles A. 
Peck. A. B. Connable, a director of the Kalamazoo Paper 
Co., was named president. 








At its recent board of directors’ meeting, the Michigan 
Paper Company of Plainwell, Mich., elected George M. Ames 
of the Owen, Ames, Kimball Company, building contractors 
of Grand Rapids, to the office of president for 1924. 





Wisconsin News 
Port Edwards, Wis., March 1, 1924. 


The Summers Patent 

Mr. B. S. Summers of Port Huron, Michigan, has perfected 
a method of chemical control in connection with the manu- 
facture of sulphite chemical pulp, for which letters patent 
have been issued by the Uni States Government, according 
to the late Patent Gazette. 

This is not the first time Mr. Summers has been to the 
front in connection with patents for fibre making industries. 
He also invented the process for making fibre rugs in use 
in so many States today 

This new chemical control of sulphite pulp, quick cooking 
was perfected and is in use in the Port Edwards and Nekoosa 
Mills of the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company in Wisconsin 
and by this control a very much whiter and stronger fibre 
is produced, making the quick cook pulp more closely resemble 
the slow cooked or Mitscherlich pulp which has also lately been 
greatly a by Mr. Summers at three of the Mitscherlich 
mills in Michigan, at Port Huron, Detroit and Alpena. 

Mr. Summers is a graduate of Ann Arbor and has been 
a manufacturing chemical consulting engineer for many 
years among the fibre producing industries. 


New Process May Abolish Kraft Odor 


‘The possibility of introducing a new process which will 
eliminate the disagreeable odor which accompanies the manu- 
facture of Kraft pulp by the sulphate process is being con- 
sidered by the officers of the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Com- 
pany of Port Edwards, Wisconsin. 

Experiments with the new process are to be made on a 
small scale at the Nekoosa mill, and if they are successful 
it is understood that the process will be introduced in the 
Nekoosa mill. 

Mr. B. S. Summers of Port Huron, Michigan, the inventor 
of the process, was in,conference with the Nekoosa-Edwards 
officials in regards to the ae experiments with the 
process, upon which he has already applied for patents. The 
process has proved successful in laboratory tests, and it is 
expected that the experiments to be made at Nekoosa will 
show conclusively whether or not it is practical for large 
scale operations. If the process proves to be successful it 
is expected to have a revolutionary effect upon the Kraft 
industry. 

Miscellaneous contracts for the completion of a new 2-story 
mill, 80x100 feet, estimated to cost $400,000, with equipment, 
are being awarded by the Dells Paper and Pulp Company, of 
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A PULLEY 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE 





This will give you an idea of the wide 
range of sizes and styles of Cast Iron 
Pulleys that is constantly flowing 
through our shops. 


Every one has been designed and will 
be used for some specific service—so 
you see they represent more than just 
“Pulleys.” 


Every article that goes to make up 


the WOS]) Line 


of Power Transmission Machinery receives the 
same careful Engineering attention and can be 
furnished in the same wide variety of sizes 
and styles as the pulleys shown above. 


Let us have an opportunity of figuring on 
your “Pulley Problems.” 


T. B. WOOD’S SONS CoO. 
CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 
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Rhoads Watershed Tannate 
Has Wonderful Tractive Grip 


HERE are still some who think leather 

will not stand up in wet places. But 7 RHOA & 
we have been installing Watershed Tan- AN j VS 
nate in such for years and it gives great 
satisfaction. 

If you have a particularly troublesome 
drive, wet or dry, try Watershed Tannate 
under our service guarantee. 

This reads, “If a Rhoads Belt does not 
show you a lower cost per year than other 
belts, when you consider length of life, re- 
duction of repairs and take-ups and in- 
creased output, send it back to us, and we 
will refund you whatever part of the pur- 
chase price you claim is right.” 


Give Us a Chance at It; the Risk Is Ours 


J. E. Rhoads & Sons 


PHILADELPHIA: 47 N. Sixth St. CHICAGO: 33% W. Randoiph St. 
NEW YORK: 114 Beekman St. ATLANTA: 8 S. Forsyth St. 
Factory and Tannery: WILMINGTON, DEL. 

















Globe Rotaries Equipped with the 


Horizontal PEERLES Clutch snd  Eeditive 


Sulphate 
WE ALSO MAKE 


A FULL LINE OF STANDARD PEERLESS CLUTCHES FOR ALL 
TRANSMISSION PURPOSES 


ESSMUELLER MILL FURNISHING CO. 


1222 So. 8th Street St. Louis, Mo. 
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A complete line of 


Power Transmission Machinery 


FOR 


BELT AND ROPE DRIVES 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE FALLS CLUTCH & MACHINERY COMPANY 


FALLS SOLID NEW YORK ayahe Ohi nenuda 
FRICTION CLUTCH PULLEY 206-208 Fulton Street Cc Falls, 52 Purchase Street 








Catalogues upon request 
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Eau Claire, Wis. It is expected to have the unit ready for 
the machinery installation at an early date. The project in- 
cludes a power dam for plant service. L. A. De Guere, Wood 
Bidg., Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., is architect and engineer. 





Nepco Operations 

The new bleach plant at Port Edwards Mill of Nekoosa- 
Edwards Paper Company has started and is making a fine 
grade of bleached sulphite pulp. Equipment for the use of 
liquid chlorine has been installed and the company now pro- 
duces its bleach liquor at the minimum of cost. The Bellmer 
Bleachers, the Rogers wet machine and all other equipment 
is of the latest design and the arrangement is of the best 
approved type for production and economy. The new Yankee 
machine at Port Edwards is now producing bleached M.- G. 

pers in 20 Ib., 23 Ib., 25 Ib. and 30 lb., and with the already 
ree line of M. G. papers in sulphite Kraft with the gers 
large demand, things are very busy around Nepco mills, both 
in Nekoosa and Port Edwards. January shipments were the 
largest ever heard of in the business of the Nekoosa-Edwards 
Paper Company and orders for February look like it will 
be a repetition thereof. It keeps some shipping crew to 
handle 200 tons per day of counter rolls, averaging around 
35 lb. to the roll, some 12,000 rolls per day being made and 
shipped from these mills. 

he machine at Port Edwards, known as No. 6, a 116” 
Beloit news print machine operating at speeds up to 650 ft. 
per minute, is to be equipped with new screens of the Bird 
type universally used on new installations. 

Delivery will be made early in April and it is hoped that 
the transfer from the large number of flat screens to the 
two new screens of the revolving type, can be made without 
any loss of time. 

At the last meeting of the Board of Directors of Nepco, 
it was learned today, a new pulp unit was authorized for 
the Port Edwards mill. Orders have already been placed for 
the necessary machinery, grinders, pulp refiners and it is 
hoped that the new machinery will be in operation by April 
Ist at the latest. E. P. Gleason, engineer in charge and 
John Walley, supt. of construction, have the work in hand 
and everything arranged for. This new unit will not greatly 
increase the product; but will cause greater economies and 
will greatly reduce the cost at certain times of the year. 
Some machinery will be moved up from Nekoosa mill and 
be added to the Port Edwards equipment and before the year 
1924 is over, it is hoped that the manufacture of groundwood 
will be entirely removed from the Nekoosa mill. 

Mr. B. T. McBain, assistant general manager of the 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, Port Edwards, Wisconsin, 
has just returned from a three weeks’ visit to the Pacific 
Coast. While on the Coast Mr. McBain visited many of 
the mills out there. 

Some of the mills visited by Mr. McBain were the new 
Washington Pulp & Paper Co. at Port Angles, Washington, 
the Hawley Pulp & Paper Mills in Oregon, and the Crown 
Willamette Mills in different coast cities. 

While on his trip Mr. McBain visited many of his friends 
as the West was his former home before he became affiliated 
with the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, as during his 
27 years with Pacific Coast Mills he made a host of friends. 

Mr McBain also visited his father and mother who reside 
in sunny California. 





Continued Low Water in Wisconsin Causes Curtailment 
in Production : 

The low stage of water in the Wisconsin River which has 
existed throughout the entire fall and winter thus far, is 
the cause of the Consolidated Water Power & Paper Com- 
pony of Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin, shutting down of their 

isconsin Rapids and Biron, Wisconsin, plants for one or 
two days per week. 

The stage of water in the Wisconsin River during the 
pest fall and present winter is one of the lowest in the 

istory, and as a result the Consolidated Company were 
unable to grind the usual quantities of groundwood to store 
for winter use as has been always done in the past. Con- 
siderable tonnage is made during the periods of the fall when 
the water is high and this with what can be made during 
the winter generally takes care of all requirements. 

Although a large amount of groundwood has been received 
from the above company’s Canadian plant, this with the 
amount they have had on hand has been insufficient to keep 
the Wisconsin Rapids and Biron Mills in full operation. The 
first shut down was at the Rapids mill on February 16th. 
It is not expected that this shortage will continue for an 
longer than a period of thirty days after which a full 
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Leather Belt Mfrs. 
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GEARS 





Whether it is an ordinary spur gear or a bevel 
mortise design such as the one shown, we 
have special machinery and unusual facilities 
for the rapid production of all kinds of gears. 
We make Spur, Bevel, Mitre, Angle; Helical, 
Mortise, Internal, Worms, and-Worm Gears. 
Our Gear Service with 16,000 different sizes 
at your disposal. Your inquiries and orders 
will receive attention unequalled. 


Catalogue 
Poole Engineering & Machine Co. 


s Gear Makers Since 1843 
Baltimore Maryland 
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Liquid, Semi-Liquid and 
Dry Cartons 





















Shipping Containers, Cans 
and Special Shaped Boxes, 
Milk Bottles, Dolls and 
Toys, Kegs and Barrels, 
Waist Forms, Conduit and 
other piping, Electric Insu- 
lations, Fruit and Vegetable 
Baskets and Hampers, Tex- 
tile Mill Cones and Spin- 
dles, Balls for Candy, 
School Globes, Floats, copy- 
righted shapes of all kinds 
and other things too numer- 
ous to mention can be made 





Seamless Boxes, Cans, 
Only two of many from all grades of waste paper and Shapes of all kinds 


which are blown and sterilized blown from pulp of all 
grades by the 
at 600 degrees of heat, and can be water, grease, and moisture proofed 
for edible products and processed in different ways for various Dr ake Process 


purposes. 
Moulds are interchangeable in the machine, and any number of 
units may be operated in a row. 


Exclusive Licenses under the process patents are being granted for : _- 
States and Groups of States and Foreign Countries. Factory Rights Replacing the million 


with automatic ma- 
chines in a single opera- 
tion 


are issued on a royalty basis. dollar board mill and 
Thirty-one States and several Foreign Countries are now under § €Xpensive box making 
license. Machines installed in 7 Cities, others contracted for. plant 








THE DRAKE PROCESS, Inc. 


2344 East 105th Street CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 


Cable Address, “Drake.” Western Union 5. letter code. 
Write for Circular and List of States still open. 
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schedule may again be adopted.in place of the four and five 
day now in effect. 
is is a new thing for the Consolidated Company’s mills 
for these have a record for continuous operation and at full 
capacity which is a record that most mills cannot equal. 
team turbines which were installed during the year 1923, 
have enabled the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company’s mills 
at Port Edwards and Nekoosa, Wisconsin, to run to full 
capacity. These have made these mills more or less inde- 
pendent as regards the stage of water in the river. One 
new steam turbine was installed in the Nekoosa mill and 
one at the Port Edwards mill, making a total of three. 

This auxiliary steam power to er with the efficient 
water wheel grinders that have also been installed, gives 
Nepco a good combination of pulp making equipment for 
low water times. 

No trouble whatsoever is expected from the present stage 
of water. 





Survey of Wisconsin River to Determine Pollution and Effects of 
Pulp and Paper Mill Waste Now Under Way 

Much has been said pro and con about ee of 
streams by pulp and oad mills and the effect of this 
pollution upon fish and other life. 

There is being conducted at present in Wisconsin by the 
State Sanitary Engineer’s Department a survey of the Wis- 
consin River to look into this matter and to find out the 
extent to which this river is ay | lluted by paper and 
pulp mills in the Wisconsin River Valley. Mr. C. M. Baker, 
state sanitary engineer of Wisconsin, in a report recently 
made public announced that the result of the investigation 
will be made public and published before the end of the 
present year. is will be the most complete survey ever 
attempted in Wisconsin and will continue throughout the 
year 1924. 

This work was started in the fall of 1923 when samples 
of river water were collected from along the different points 
in Wisconsin which have mills at some of the places at which 
these samples were taken, being in the vicinity of Wisconsin 
Rapids, Stevens Point, Mosinee, Wausau, Merrill, Tomahawk 
and Rhinelander. These samples are now being analyzed. 

During the coming summer more samples will be taken 
from the same points and comparisons made with the high 
water samples taken during the fall and the low water 
samples during the summer. 

Investigations will also be made to determine the character 
and volume of the various pulp and paper mill wastes at 
each of the mills. 

When this work is finished a report will be printed which 
will give the effect of this waste upon this stream, and this 
should settle for all time the controversy which has always 
existed as regards the extent and effect of the different mill 
wastes upon the waters of the Wisconsin as well as other 
rivers. 





New Beater Roll 

One of the newest designs of beater roll has been perfected 

by Mr. C. E. Youngchild, general paper mill superintendent 
of the Nekoosa mill of the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co. 
_ This roll is so designed that the capacity of the beater 
is increased considerably from 25 to 35 per cent and this is 
done by hydrating the fibres much faster than by the old 
method of beating. These rolls have been installed in all 
of the beaters in the Nekoosa mill of the Nekoosa-Edwards 
Paper ape ged and some have been installed in the Port 
Edwards mill. The experimental stage is over as these have 
been tried out for a considerable time. 

The new rolls save time, power, labor and equipment and 
produce a much better grade of paper for wrapping pur- 
poses. The sheet has a much better folding and tear test 
and this is done without reducing the pop test as shown by 
the Mullen tester. 

These will be put on the market as soon as the patent 
papers are issued. There have been numerous inquiries from 
manufacturers of paper who have heard of this roll but 
nothing can be done,until the above pa are issued. It 
is cted that these will be put on the market by some 
well known manufacturer of pulp and paper mill machinery. 


New Metal Plugs for Counter Rolls 
Another invention which was originated by two of the 
Nekoosa-Edwards Pa Company employees, Mr. Gilbert 
oN and Joseph Wiphli is a new metal plug for counter 
rolls. 


This plug will take the place of the present heavy wooden 
plug which is in use throughout the entire industry today 
in the wrapping pore mills. 

This plug weighs less than 25 per cent of what the wooden 
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SlaTCH 


Paper manufacturers generally recog- 
nize the value of starch in the manufac- 
ture and coating of paper. 















To obtain definite results in any de- 
sired direction in the preparation of 
paper, not merely a difference of grade, 
but a difference of kind or variety of 
starch is required. 


Our carefully controlled and thor- 
oughly standardized processes enable us 
to produce exactly the various starches 
which the paper industry has found 
economical and efficient. 


Corn Products Refining Company 


17 Battery Place New York 


tarchk 











UNION 
SULPHUR 


The Best for Better Sulphite Pulp 





Guaranteed 9934 Per Cent Sulphur 
Combined with 100 Per Cent Service 





Substantial warehouse stocks always 
maintained at strategically located 
seaboard stations insure 


Prompt Delivery Against All Orders 





The Union Sulphur Company 
Frasch Bldg., 33 Rector St., New York, N. Y. 
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Dependable 


at the Critical Moment 


EPENDABILITY is tke 

main requisite in stop and 

check valves — positive ac- 
tion during that fraction of a sec- 
ond when it’s needed, which may 
come once or not at all, but dur- 
ing which a huge loss in time and 
investment may take place. 


The internal dash-pot, exposed to 
scale formation, is frequently the 
cause of failure to operate in 
many valves. This Davis Valve 
cannot stick; it has an outside oil- 
filled dash-pot, which cushions 
the ‘slightest movement of the 
disc. 


The engineer is never in the dark 
as to the internal condition of this 
Davis Valve; it has an indicator 
which tells at all times just how 
it is working. It can be tested 
by hand. Write the Davis Valve 
Company, 414 Milwaukee Ave., 
Chicago, for your copy of their 
Valve Catalog—it will prove 
worth while. 


DAVIS VALVE 


JSTEAM SAVERS SINCE T=S 


SPECIALTIE 
































Foster Non-Return 
Stop Valve 


(AUTOMATIC) 

\ffords needed protection, where sev- 
eral steam boilers, under different pres- 
sures, discharge into one leader or 
steam pipe. It automatically shuts off 
connection between a boiler in which 
for any reason pressure falls and others 
at higher pressure, rendering back flow 
of steam into the low pressure unit im- 
possible. 





FOSTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Main Office and Factory: Newark, N. J. 
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Iron Body or All Iron 


“Pilot’”’ Gate Valves 


WITH OUTSIDE SCREW 
STEM AND YOKE 


Especially Adapted 
for Handling 


ACIDS, ALKALIS & 
CORROSIVE SOLU- 
TIONS. 


Order 
POWELL VALVES 


from your dealer 


Write for Descriptive Circular 


THE WM. POWELL CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 








Screwed or Flanged Ends 
Working Pressure 
Up to 125 Pounds 














Water F ilters 


for Mud—Turbidity, etc. 


Rapid Sand Filters 

Oil Removal Filters 
“Apparatus for Removing Iron, 
Manganese and other dissolved 


impurities. 




















hocseunaesquasiaanalD 
Write for Bulletin 
105, containing val- 
uable information on 
filtration _ methods. 


The Pent Com 
44o } Fourth Ave. oe all 


Offices in all principal cities 





2040-31 











PURIFICATION SYSTEMS 
SOFTENING & FILTRATION 
FOR BOILER FEED AND 
ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 
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plugs do and when these are put on the market will save 
many dollars to the paper mill as well as the final consumer 
of wrapping pare 

It is estima that with the 6,000 tons Hg r that are 
at present being manufactured in the Uni tates today 
that 100 tons of plugs are used = day. 25 per cent of this 
amount will make 25 tons and the wood used for plugs 
could be used to make into paper. 





Well Known Paper Pioneer Marries 

George A. Whiting, 74 years old, one of the pioneer paper 
manufacturers of Wisconsin, who was married in Chicago 
on Monday, is speeding to the sunny southland on his honey- 
moon. The bride was Mrs. Mae R. Babcock, who gave her 
age as 49 years. It was the paper manufacturer’s third 
marriage. He retired from active participation in the en- 
terprises in which he is financially interested five years 


go. 

Mr. Whiting’s interests cover many sections of Wisconsin 
and the upper peninsula of Michigan. He came to Neenah 
in 1865 and founded the Whiting Paper company with 
branches in Menasha and other cities. e also controls the 
Wisconsin Paper and Pulp Company at Whiting, Wis., the 
Proper Paper Company of Neenah and the Whiting hotel 
at Stevens Point. 





Give a Name to Dam Now Under Construction 
The Directors of the Wisconsin Valley Electric Company 
at their annual meeting in Wausau, voted to name the new 
dam which this company is constructing near Merrill, “The 
Walter Alexander Dam” in honor of Walter Alexander, a 
stockholder in the company since its beginning and who is 
also vice-president of the Marathon Paper Mills Co. 
Officers of the Wisconsin Valley Electric Company which 
is a public service corporation and which supplies light and 
— to many of the paper mill cities in the Wisconsin 
iver Valley including Wausau, Tomahawk, Stevens Point, 
Merrill and others are C. C. Yawkey, president; B. F. Wilson, 
vice-president; C. S. Gilbert, Sr., treasurer; Harold L. Geise, 
secretary and manager. The directors are the officers and 
J. S. Alexander, G. D. Jones and A. L. Kreutzer. 





Consolidated Co.’s New Plant Operating 
The new Jones beaters and other equipment changing over 
part of the news mill of Consolidated Water Power & Paper 
Co., Wisconsin Rapids, to manufacture 20 lb. bleached papers 
for bread wraps, is in operation and one of the 132” Beloit 
machines is now turning out this new grade for these mills, 
of a good quality at a very satisfactory rate of speed. 
Lyman Beeman, for so many years an expert of the Kim- 
berly-Clark Company, has been associated with the Consoli- 
dated Company for the past six months and is aiding in 
keeping this new grade up to the standard required. 
he Consolidated mills get their bleached pulp from their 
own slow cook sulphite mill at Appleton, known as Interlake 
Pulp & Paper Co. 





Blizzard in Wisconsin Affects Operations of Mills 

An exceedingly severe snowstorm and blizzard which swept 
over the State of Wisconsin during the middle of February 
was one of the worst which has been experienced for a 
number of years. This seriously affected the operation of 
some of the mills and paralyzed railroads running through 
many paper mill towns. At some places workmen could 
not get to the mills for one and two days and as a result 
production was curtailed. 

Operations at the Peshtigo Paper Company mill at Peshtigo 
were probably affected the most as it was necessary to shut 
down one paper machine. Trouble was also experienced at 
Kimberly and Combined Locks. 





Interlake Men on Tour to Europe 

Mr. Henry A. Babcock and Mr. Vance P. Edwardes of the 
Interlake Pulp & Paper Company of Appleton, Wisconsin, 
sailed from New York,on February 16th for Europe. 

While 1 ig = hese gentlemen will visit England, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland, Germany and France, where they 
will make a study of paper and pulp manufacturing condi- 
tions in these several countries. They expect the trip to 
last about two months. 





Rumor has it that William Randolph Hearst, owner of a 
string of daily nemePapets, will build a large newsprint mill 
at Murphysboro, Ill. It is said that a call for the pur- 
chase of several thousand acres of Mississippi valley land 
which will be planted with cottonwood, to be converted into 
wood pulp, then into newsprint. 
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T IS easy to renew the wearing parts 

of Pratt & Cady retaining ring gate 
valves without removing the valve from 
the line. Once installed it stays there! 
Large and comprehensive stocks at all 
times assure you prompt service. 


Reading Steel Casting Co., Inc. 


General Sales Office: Bridgeport, Conn. 
929 Connec 


An Associate Company of the American Chain Co., Inc 





Fig. 100 
Bronze Renewable 
Ring Gate Valve 


Pratt & Cady Division 


ticut Avenue 





















Fig. 334, screwed, 


Standard Iron 
Body Quick-Open- 
ing Gate Vaive 
with sliding stem 
and lever. 









Quick - Opening 
Gate Valves 


Jenkins Gate Valves with sliding 
stems are quickly opened or closed 
by a pull of tke lever attached to the 
stem. The small lever is used to 
hold the gate at any position it is 
desired. 

These are handy, time-saving valves 
on pulp lines, drain lines, and wher- 
ever a quick full flow is desired and 
where the valve must be worked 
very often. 





Valves in bronze, iron, and steel for 
all requirements of the paper in- 
dustry. At supply houses every- 
where. 


JENKINS BROS. 


New York Boston Philadelphia Chicago 
Montreal London 











Always marked with the" 





Diamond; 





Sie 


AF 
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Are You Looking for Equipment? 


We offer slightly used equipment from the 
Old Hickory Powder plant at attractive prices. 


MAMMOTH JR., JORDAN ENGINES. Maker, 
Noble & Wood Co. Shell 5 ft. 6 in. long, with 10- 
in. inlet and 6-in. outlet. Capacity, 30 tons per 
24 hours. Will run either direction at 350-375 
r. p.m. Fitted with steel bar knives, block and 
oak fillers. 


WELDED STEEL DIGESTERS. Maker, Con- 
tinental Iron Works. Capacity, 1,300 cu. ft. In- 
side diameter, 8 ft. Length, overall, 27 ft. Work- 
ing pressure, 110 lbs. per sq. in. Tested, 165 lbs. 
per sq.in. Each digester complete with cast iron 
supporting ring, hoppers, guides, and all acces- 
sories. 


823 H. P. STIRLING BOILERS. Type M-30, 
200-lbs. pressure, with Westinghouse 8-retort 


Feed Water Heaters 
Motors 
Transformers 


stokers, Buffalo stoker engines, Vulcan soot 
cleaners, 100,000 cu. ft. capacity forced draft fans, 
Bailey flow meters, and all accessories. 
BOILER FEED PUMPS. _ Alberger-Curtis 
make. 8”, 3-stage, 1,050 g. p. m. capacity, direct 
connected to 181 h. p. Alberger-Curtis Steam Tur- 
bines, 150 Ibs. working pressure. 

BUFFALO FORCED DRAFT FANS. Type 
T-D 9¥, 100,000 cu. ft. capacity, direct connected 
to 225-h. p. Moore Steam Turbines. 


350 H. P. CORLISS ENGINES. Allis-Chalmers, 
18”x36”. Heavy duty mill type. Double eccen- 
tric. Crown face fly wheel 11 ft. diameter by 32- 


in. face. Complete with Richardson-Phenix oil 
filtration and lubricating system. 

Compressors 

Tanks 

Transmission 


Write us for prices and specifications 


Old Hickory Powder Plant 


Old Hickory, Tennessee 



















































IF YOU USE CHAINS 
USE UNION CHAINS 





“The Chain of Double Life” 


THEY GIVE LONGER SERVICE 
PER UNIT OF COST 


The bridged steel link insures strength and per- 
manency. The large case-hardened pins and 
bushings, both reversible and renewable, insure 
durability and economy. 


We can fill any of your requirements for elevators 
and conveyors, roller chains, bushing chains, at- 
tachment links, cast, cut, and renewable tooth 
sprockets. 


Let Us Have Your Inquiries 


UNION CHAIN & MFG. 
SANDUSKY, OHIO 





co. 

















LEFFEL 


TURBINE WATER WHEELS 





HIGH SPEEDS, HIGH POWERS, HIGH EFFICIENCIES 


SS Ss Ce me ous 8 et oe Dette und 
sseeienente, y engineers experts w! ve years of expe- 
in this particular line of work. Turbines fully guaranteed. 


Bulletins Forwarded Upon Request 


The JAMES LEFFEL & Co., Springfield, Ohio 


BRANCH OFFICES: 









AT LANT wr) Didnt aide cReben be Cos Fourth National Bane Building 
MINNEAPOLIS, t cmnees bwodenichersusdadsscupianenll ae th Building 
Tis tien li: than ta an tach bbembeiined Woolworth end 

P RBOROUGH, ONT., CANADA...William Homiees Co. 
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Pacific Coast News 


San Francisco, Calif., March 1, 1924. 

Blake, Moffit and Towne have recently taken over the 
building, stock and interests of the Bay City Paper Company, 
formerly conducted by Joseph Straus and Simon Danz at 
209 Clay Street, San Francisco. The business will be con- 
tinued as a branch warehouse until the completion of the 
lease. Under the former ownership, Joseph T. Smith was 
manager. This same concern has also recently opened a 
branch at Santa Rosa, where they have secu the coarse 
pom interests of the Pioneer Paper Company of Los 
Angeles. 


The Western Waxed Paper Company are now occupying 
their new plant built at Emeryville, covering 30,000 square 
feet of floor space. This company is a subsidiary to the 
Central Waxed Paper Company of Chicago and has for sev- 
eral years supplied the Western trade through a plant operat- 
ing at Portland, but now that the new industry has started 
here much of the western business will be transferred to this 
part of the organization. Nearly $400,000 was invested in 
the new enterprise here. R. A. McDonald is the president 
of the company operating this plant and R. E. Donnelley is 
president of the Central Company with headquarters in 


Chicago. 


W. F. Haley has come to Oakland, Cal., from Portland, 
Ore., and has purchased 70,000 square feet of ground in 
Emeryville, where he will erect a plant to manufacture black- 
boards from pulp. From a plant at Portland operated by 
him a business of over $300,000 was produced last year. One 
order alone exceeded 160,000 blackboards shipped to Japan 
and within the last three months some three carloads have 
been shipped to schools in California. California and Oregon 
spruce are used in the pulp which is produced in the Antioch 

ills. The payroll will exceed an average of $10,000 
monthly. 











Parafine Companies Take Over New Plant 


The Paraffine Companies, Inc., operating from San Fran- 
cisco as headquarters, have taken over the Durable Roofing 
Plant at Portland. The Paraffine company — exten- 
sive wall board and sulphite plants at Port geles and a 
board mill and fibre plant at Sumner in Washington. With 
the acquisition of this new plant, the total plants operated 
by the Paraffine interests number seventeen in all- with an 


annual business of over $15,000,000, employing over two, 


thousand workers and with a capital of $12,000,000. 

Mills of the Paraffine Companies, Inc., at Antioch, have 
had a series of fires, some three in number and each at a 
considerable loss in buildings, equipment and new stock. 
Labor troubles, from time to time at the plant, is said to 
have incurred the enmity of discharged workers, and these 
members are charged with having caused the many fires. 
Repairs have been made and improved facilities for com- 
bating any future fires have been made. Much waste stock 
is turned out. in this plant in the form of card stock and 
much of the product is made into egg fillers. 

The Paraffine Companies, Inc., have arranged a vacation 
schedule for the workers as follows: All workers of three 
years or longer, one week; four years or less than five, ten 
days, while those employees over five rs will have two 
weeks. It is believed the plan will in the end largely lower 
the “turn over” of employees. Figures were obtained cover- 
ing the subject and the matter analyzed at considerable 
length before the plan was adopted regarding vacations with 
pay was planned. It is a subject that will watched with 
interest by other large employees of labor. 





Olaf Kjellstrom is now in the Bay District as a visitor 
from Gothenberg, Sweden. He is an important character 
in the paper interest of that country and the managing 
director of Ekman and Company, which has an unbroken 
history of more than a century. Originally this company 
was engaged in the extlusive iron industry, but of late years 
have widened the scope of their activities and are now 
manufacturers of paper. He stated that paper was now 
being sold at “rock bottom prices.” 





Some few months since a large delegation of Chamber of 
Commerce members went on an extended trip into the Alaska 
ports and those of the delegation interested in paper have 
sent word home that Californians are asked to become inter- 
ested in the development of wood pulp emanating from the 
Alaska plants. It is the thought of those on the trip that 
if interest is shown it will eventually result in direct steam- 
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TYPE T CRANE USED BY GOSHEN VENEER CO. 


Specially Built to Suit 


the Capacity of 
Your Mill 


The cost of handling pulpwood 
and logs is surprisingly low 
when you use a crane that is 
designed especially for your 
mill. 


To buy a machine simply be- 
cause the manufacturer builds 
only a certain size is poor econ- 
omy. Our cranes range in ca- 
pacity from 5 tons to 50 tons 
and are designed for handling 
small pulpwood with a grapple 
or single logs weighing up to 
10 tons. | 

They are mounted for traveling 
on railroad track or on the 
ground surface and may be 
equipped with either electric, 
gasoline or steam power. 


It will pay you to investigate. 
Our bulletin 241 is interesting 
and is sent free on application. 


ORTON & STEINBRENNER 


Crane Builders 


608 S. Dearborn St. + Chicago, Ill. 
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| Morey Paper Mill Supply Co. 
| 99 Chauncy Street satan @ momey, aang, BOSTON: MASS. 


H Canadian Office ‘19 Alexander St., Three Rivers, P. Q. P. O. Box 183; CLEMENT KING, Mér. 

| | Canvas Dryer Felts—3-Ply Triune—3-Ply Tri-Umph—Twin Warp Multipl—Hard-wove | 
|| Brandon Single-warp—4-Ply and 6-Ply English Baker Weave. 

Fourdrinier and Cylinder Wires—Cylinder Deckle Webbing—Machine Tape and Cutter Web 





sue. Canadian Agents, Monarch Pulp Stones. 
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| —Stork Double-face Enamelled Apron-cloth (Unbreakable )—Bemis Rubber Splicing Tis- 
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THE WATERBURY FELT CO. 


SKANEATELES FALLS 
New York 


FELTS and JACKETS 


Top and Bottom Wet Felts for board machines, with all 
the qualities requisite to insure long life and continuous 
production. 

















They Satisfy 
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- FOURDRINIER WIRES 


Dandy Rolls Cylinder Molds 
Brass, Copper and Iron Cloth 
Bank and Office Railings 


WIRE SIGNS 
Cheney Bigelow Wire Works 


Established 1842 SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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ship lines connecting San Francisco with the prosperous 
cities of Alaska. : 

Travelers from China report that about 7,000 tons an- 
nually of old newspapers are sent from the Pacific ports 
to China dealers, where they serve as wrapping ay od by 
many merchants. This old stock is shipped in iron hooped 
bails of 200, 280 and 560 pounds. Magazines are not used 
and the prices obtained vary with the costs here plus an 
added ten percent there averaging $95 gold per long ton. 








The Itasca Paper Company, 4th and Minnesota Sts., St. 
Paul, Minn., has commissioned the Jacobson Engineering 
Company, 1645 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn., engineer, 
to prepare plans for a proposed mill at Little Falls, Minn. 
Plans are made for the work on the initial buildings to com- 
mence at an early date. 


s 





The Puget Sound Pulp and Paper Company are planning 
to construct a new paper and pulp mill near Seattle, Wash. 
Equipment will be electrically operated and negotiations are 
under way with the city of Seattle for power supply. The 
estimated cost of the mill, consisting of several units, is 
$5,000,000. 

Announcement was recently made by the officials of the 
Portland Pulp and Paper Company, of Portland, Ore., that 
construction work on a $1,250,000 F ant to be located at North 
Portland, would begin April 1. The mill designed will have 
an output of 50 tons of Kraft per day. 








Canadian News 
March 1, 1924. 


Increased Earnings in 1923 


The position of two prominent Canadian paper companies, 
as shown by recently published annual statements, is very 
satisfactory, and shows appreciable improvement during the 
last year. 

With net earnings for the year ended December 31, 1923, 
after depreciation, bond interest, and regular preferred divi- 
dends, at $995,111, or equal to $7.10 per share on the com- 
mon stock, the showing of the Brompton Pulp & Paper Co. 
and associated companies is the best in the history of the 
organization, with the exception of the boom year of 1920. 
The most striking feature is the sharp improvement in work- 
ing capital position of the eens 

The annual report of the Howard Smith Paper Mills, Ltd., 
for the year ended December 31, 1923, shows considerably 
higher earnings than in either of the two praeee years. 
Net earnings, after depreciation and bond interest, were 
$442,560, amounting to 8.7 percent on the common stock. 

The statement of the Saguenay Pulp and Power Co. and 
its subsidiaries for the year ended December 3ist, 1922, 
made its tardy appearance at the end of February, and 
showed a deficit of $419,881, as compared with a surplus 
of $64,981 for the previous year. Gross revenue showed an 
increase of $764,613; but cost of sales and operating expenses 
increased by $1,970,122. Senator F. L. Béique, president of 
the company, stated that the company suffered from the low 
price of pulp during the first six months of 1922, and that 
it suffered still more from its connection with Sir Frederick 
Becker and his firms. He added that the tentative balance 
sheet up to October 31st, 1923, shows a large reduction in 
the liabilities of the company and that the earning power is 
excellent. It is hampered by lack of working capital and 
heavy sinking fund on the bonded indebtedness, and if the 
former could be increased or the latter reduced the position 
of the company would be materially improved. 





The periodical merger talk concerning paper mills in the 
St. Maurice Valley was particularly active during and after 
the annual convention of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Asso- 
ciation, when a large number of the executives of the chief 
Canadian pulp and paper companies were gathered in 
Montreal. The rumors have died down; but they are occa- 
sionally revived in another direction, the companies men- 
tioned being Spanish River Pulp and Paper mills and Abitibi 
Power & Paper Co., the two largest newsprint producers in 
tes a No confirmation of any of the rumors can be 
oO ined. 





Embargo Question Still Paramount 
_ The Royal Commission on Pulpwood has continued its sit- 
tings throughout the month of February, both in the East 
and in the West, and has heard a large number of witnesses. 
The opinions presented are very divergent; but on the whole 
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it may be said that the Canadian pulp and paper industry, 

king through the mouth of Edward Beck, secretary of 
the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association, has declared itself 
emphatically in favor of an embargo, whereas the pulpwood 
qahere are no less emphatical against it. The farmers side 
with the latter; but they would not have the least objection 
to the embargo if they were assured that the Canadian mills 
would take the wood they are now exporting across the border 
at the same price that is being paid by the American mills. 

F. N. McCrea, M. P., president of the Brompton Pulp & 
Paper Co., declared himself in favor of an embargo on wood 
cut on Crown lands (which already exists in several prov- 
inces), but against extending it to freehold limits, on the 
ground that it would be an unwarranted interference with 
private rights. F. J. Campbell, general manager of the 
Canada Paper Co., refused to commit himself directly inso- 
far as the embargo was concerned, but he contended that if 
pulpwood was allowed to cross over to the United States the 
same conditions should apply to book paper and other mis- 
cellaneous papers manufactured in Canada. 

In the meantime, exports of pulpwood to the United States 
have declined considerably, showing that American mills are 
not very greatly alarmed at the likelihood of the embargo. 
The exports for January were only 79,405 cords, as compared 
with 133,328 cords for January, 1923. 

On the other hand exports of paper and of pulp for the 
same month were valued at $10,900,050, a decline of $774,138 
from the total for December, 1923, but an increase of $601,- 
807 over January, 1923. 





Plan Big Electrical Development 

Extension of the Quebec Government’s plans for the elec- 
trical development of the province, with the subsequent crea- 
tion of industrial towns, is to be noticed in several measures 
which Hon. Honoré Mercier, Minister of Lands and Forests, 
has before the Quebec House this session, two of which have 
already gone through. 

A bill was recently laid before the House providing for 
an increase to $3,000,000 in the sums which the Government 
can spend for the development of the waterpowers of the 
St. Maurice River and its tributaries, $1,100,000 having been 
voted in 1912, which amount was raised to $2,500,000 in 
1918. The works on the St. Maurice comprise the huge 
Gouin dam at La Loutre, which impounds the largest mass 
of artificially stored water in the world; and the Govern- 
ment has drawn annually from its investment sufficient to 
pay interest, sinking fund, repairs and maintenance, and a 
considerable additional revenue. 

The second bill deals with the power development at Lake 
Kenogami (which is in the Lake St. John district). In 1918 
the Legislature voted $1,800,000 for these works, and it is 
now proposed to increase the amount by $950,000. The pul 
and paper industry are especially interested in this wor 
as most of the larger mills in the Province of Quebec are 
situated in the St. Maurice Valley or in the Lake St. John 
district. Price Bros. & Co., Ltd., have already contracted 
to take the greater portion of the power to be developed at 
Lake Kenogami. 





$150,000 for Forest Protection 

The Quebec Government estimates provide for an ap- 
propriation of $150,000 for forest protection for 1924, this 
being $75,000 less than last year. But in connection with 
the measure the Minister of Lands and Forests stated that 
he would later introduce a measure providing for a different 
system of forest fire prevention. e present system had 
worked out badly, admitted the Minister, and the intention 
was that the Government itself would see to forest protec- 
tion. 

There should be a uniformed body of fire rangers, supplied 
with all the necessary materials and equipment for fire fight- 
ing, and located in the heart of the forests. With this sys- 
tem would come all means of communication, such as 
telegraph, telephone or wireless. For this year, the Gov- 
ernment believed it better to let limit holders look after their 
own limits, but everything would be under the control of the 
Government, and thé Chief of the Forestry Service would 
be given control over the fire rangers of the different com- 
panies and associations. 





On the 4th of February, the Garden City Press, Ste. Anne 
de Bellevue, P. Q., was the scene of a very 3 ceremony. 
J. J. Harpell, president of the Industrial and Educational 
Publishing Co., publishers of numerous magazines, chief of 
which is Pulp and Paper Magazine of Canada, was fifty 
years old on that day, and the company’s directors and em- 
ployees at St. Anne and Toronto marked the occasion by 
presenting him with gifts suitably inscribed as an expression 
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FOR SALE 


One 114” Fourdrinier Paper Machine. 
Equipped with Pusey & Jones New Cen- 
tury shake; Fourdrinier; two presses; 
48” diameter dryers; calender, reel and 
Warren winder; self-contained Marshall 
drive. 


One 72” trim Fourdrinier Paper Ma- 
chine. Equipped with two presses; 
twenty dryers 36” x 76”; two stacks of 
calenders; reel and two drum winder; 
Marshall drive. Variable speed engine; 
pumps; Majestic Jordan, savealls. 


Pusey & Jones Fourdrinier Part with 
New Century shake. 


Four drum Moore & White winder. 


Two Downingtown Iron tub beaters 
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Port Huron, Mich. 
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FOR SALE 


Two (2) Fitchburg Steam Engines 40 H. P., 125 
lbs. steam pressure ; 20 Ibs. back pressure ; 70 to 
125 R. P. M. Length of engine, 12’6” ; width of 
engine, 6’8”. These engines can be direct con- 
nected or a belt drive and are in A-1 condition. 
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Beating Engines; wood tub; 48 x 48” roll; 72 x 
16%” pulley. These Beaters are in good con- 
dition. 

Two (2) 63” Smith & Winchester Undercut 


-aper Cutters. 66 93 
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of their good will. An address of congratulation to Mr. 
Harpell was read by Mr. J. M. Stephenson, secretary of the 
company and editor of the Pulp and Paper Magazine, in the 
presence of Mr. Alexander Longwell, the company’s vice- 
president, the other directors and editors of the journals 
published by the company, and the members of the office and 
mechanical staffs. In the evening Mr. Harpell’s residence 
was besieged by a band of masked men flourishing (toy) 
revolvers. When their disguises were removed they proved 
to be a score or more of friends and neighbors come to pay 
him a surprise visit of congratulations. 





The annual financial report of the Laurentide Power Co., 
Ltd., a subsidiary of Laurentide Co., Ltd., for the year ended 
December 31, 1923, shows gross and operating revenue at 
the highest level in the history of the company. The settle- 
ment of income tax accounts and water rentals accounts for 
the years 1918 to 1922, the bond sinking requirements, and 
provision for 1923 income taxes left a balance of only $406,- 
237 with which to meet dividend requirements of $525,000, 
leaving a debit balance of $118,763. Application of the 
previous balance of $69,238 and the withdrawal of $60,000 
from contingent reserve created a balance of $10,474 at credit 
of profit and loss. The sale is based on the sale of 125,000 
horse-power for the year. The company has installed a total 
of 165,000 horse-power. With the improvement in the water 
regulation of the St. Maurice River and the prospect of 
palling a certain amount of peak load power, it is expected 
that this extra 40,000 horse-power of capacity can be used 
to increase the income of the company. 





Donnacona Paper Co. has recently brought an additional 
newsprint machine into operation and it is pecees at the 
rate of about 60 tons a day. The cost of this machine was 
financed by a bond issue made a year ago. The new machine 
gives Donnacona a yearly output of 60,000 tons of news- 
print. The company has made a re-arrangement of its cap- 
italization. The authorized capital of $2,000,000 of preferred 
and $1,500,000 of common has been increased to $2,000,000 
preferred and $3,000,000 common. At the same time the rf 
value of the common stock has been decreased from $100 a 
share to $20 a share and a split up on a five to one basis is 
being made. No decision has been taken as to the issue of 
the additional $1,500,000 of common stock. 


Abitibi Breaking Old Records 

The big newsprint mill of the Abitibi Power & Paper Co., 
at Iroquois Falls, Ontario, is hanging up production records 
so fast that it is rather difficult to keep track of them. 

On January 15th a daily record of 506.69 tons was made, 
which was bettered to 508.08 on the 17th; while on February 
7th, 512.82 tons were turned out. On February 1, No. 1 
machine turned out 86.07 tons as compared with its previous 
record of 83.35; and on the 7th, No. 7 machine produced 
93.74 tons as against its previous best of 92.32. e crew 
are aiming at a 100-ton output for No. 7. The daily average 
for the week ended February 10th was 492.11 tons, six tons 
ew wl than the previous record of 486.03 tons made last 

a 


The debenture and note holders of the Becker Wood Pulp 
Co., of London, England, which had large interests in the 
province of Quebec in connection with the Chicoutimi Co. 
and which decided on December 31st last to go into voluntary 
liquidation, have been told by the official receiver that their 
main chance of recovering anything was in the continuance 
of the Chicoutimi Co. It was admitted that the position of 
the Chicoutimi Co. regarding working capital was critical, 
but that the management in the face of grave difficulties was 
doing everything possible to prevent liquidation and was 
prepared to adopt a reasonable attitude towards the Becker 
Co. claims. The Becker failure is largely due to overtrading, 
followed by the usual consequences. 











All the assets of Clark Brothers, Ltd., were sold on Febru- 
ary 9th on a Supreme Court order to the Bear River Pul 
Co., Ltd., a new company representing Chicago, New Yor 
and other interests. e purchase price included, according 
to the order of the court, $200,000 in cash and securities 
in the new company having a total par value of $1,300,000. 
C. W. Rantoul of New York, who will be the general man- 
ager of the new company, is expected to arrive at Bear 
River shortly. 





The Shawinigan Water & Power Co., which is closely con- 
nected with the pulp and paper industry as it supplies a 


considerable amount of electric power to several large paper - 


companies in the St. Maurice Valley, has completed the most 
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PIPE, VALVES AND FITTINGS 


Carload each 5”, 6”, 8” and 10” Pipe. Also BOILERS, RADIATORS 
and Fittings. 
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in Steam Guaranteed 


The STICKLE COMPOUND 
CONDENSING SYSTEM and 
AUTOMATIC STEAM CON- 
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guaranteed to save you 20 per 
cent in steam consumed for this 
purpose. 


Our folder entitled “How to 
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Jennings Hytor Dryer Exhaust Unit 


THOMAS H. SAVERY, JR. 
Suite 1524 Republic Bldg. 





Simple and Economical System for Handling Condensate 
from Dryers Meeting with Great Success 








This system comprises the 
JENNINGS HYTOR DRY- 
ER EXHAUST UNIT and 
the ARMSTRONG STEAM 
TRAP with MY SPECIAL 
ARRANGEMENT OF 
PIPING, an Armstrong Trap 
being installed on the return 
line from the condenser dry- 
ers with the main return 
header connected directly with 
the Jennings Unit, thus insur- 
ing circulation and highest 
efficiency of dryers. 


A number of mills are using 
this system very satisfactorily. 








Full Particulars on Request 
by Addressing 





Chicago, Illinois 

















Perfect Drainage Cuts 


Operating Costs 


Fuel bills climb as condensation collects in your 
paper machines, dryers, evaporators and mill heat- 
ing system. 


Steam circulation becomes sluggish, the equip- 
ment is cooled, production drops. 


Drain the condensation with a Morehead Back- 
to-Boiler System and these troubles will end. Steam 
will circulate freely, the interior surfaces will be dry 
and temperatures will jump to where they should be. 
Every pound of coal will do its complete job. 


The hot condensate can be automatically fed to 
the boilers as feed water, saving the heat units above 
212° and the steam used by pumps. 

Morehead steam drainage specialists will gladly 
confer with you on any drainage problem. Write. 


Morehead Manufacturing Company 
Dept. O, Grand River at Warren 
Detroit, Mich. 
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OILER-SYSTEM” 
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satisfactory year since its inception some twenty years ago. 
One of the most important developments of the past year 
was the rapid progress made with the installation at the 
Grés Falls, La Gabelle Rapids and Forges Rapids a few 
miles below Shawinigan Falls. The work is well ahead of 
schedule, and the first unit of 30,000 horsepower should be 
ready for operations early in April, with an additional 90,000 
horsepower deliverable at the end of the year. 





The annual general meeting of the shareholders of the 
Wayagamack Pulp and i Co., Ltd., was held at the 
head office of the company, Three Rivers, P. Q., on the 12th 
of February. The following were elected directors: Nor- 
man J. Dawes, C. H. Duggan, Hugh Mackay, K. C. Alex. 
Maclaren, Sir Wm. Price, Jas. W. Pyke, C. R. Whitehead. 
At a subsequent meeting of the directors Mr. C. R. White- 
head was elected president and Mr. Jas. W. Pyke vice- 
president. 





There is no doubt that there has been, for several years, 
an enormous loss of timber through fires and indiscriminate 
lumbering, and that the country is tardily awakening to the 
serious problem of forest exhaustion. very year for the 
last six or eight years, an average of $15,000,000 worth of 
timber has been destroyed through fire. That some drastic 
means must be devised to save the Canadian forests every- 
body agrees. It is up to the Provincial legislatures to enact 
such laws which would effectively protect the people’s domain 
from oblivion. 





2 River Pulp and Paper Mills, Ltd., recently added 
to their raw material reserves through the acquisition from 
the Ontario Government of 3,000 square miles of hand picked 
limits. This bring the holdings of limits by this company 
to over 20,000 square miles, a fact which relegates still fur- 


ther to the future the day when the shareholders will need 


to be concerned over the raw material problem. 





At the luncheon of the Montreal Paper Club at the Mount 
Royal Hotel on the 14th of February, Robson Black, man- 
ager of the Canadian Forestry Association, made a strong 
plea for conservation and perpetuation of the forest, show- 
ing very clearly and forcibly the dire consequences which 
jaeee inevitably follow the disappearance of the Canadian 
orests. 





The ye of demand for newsprint at the present time 
and the fact that newsprint mills are heavily bected, indicate 
that production of this grade is likely to expand further in 
1924. According to recent reports the Canadian mills are 
already booked for 94 per cent of their 1924 production. 





The mills of the Chicoutimi Pulp Co. in the Saguenay dis- 
trict have been closed since the 4th of February owing to 
lack of water. Only a few employees have any B on the 
staff. Operations are expected to be resumed early in April. 





News Personals 


Mr. Charles B. Foster, for the past year and a half con- 
nected with the sales department of the Pejepscot Paper Com- 
pany, has severed his connection with this company to become 
associated with the Carpenter Container Corporation, 1 
Broadway, New York City. 





Frederick C. Clark, vice-president and general manager of 
the Pejepscot Paper Company, announces that he has pre- 
sented his resignation to Edgar Rickard, of New York, presi- 
dent of the company, the same to take effect as soon as ar- 
rangements for the change may be completed. 





William F. Fgrren, well known in the local paper manu- 
facturers’ supplies trade through his connection with several 
leading concerns, is* now associa with William Steck & 
Com any, of 13 Park Row, New York, dealers in paper mill 
supplies of all description. 





Mr. Robert R. Reed, for 13 years Ohio representative of the 
American Wood Pulp Corporation, has joined the sales force 
of the pulp department of Perkins-Goodwin Company. 





L. M. Alexander, president of the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper 
Company, of Nekoosa, Wis., is spending the winter in Florida, 
expecting to return in April. 
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Foote 


Speed 
Reducer Operating 
Rotary Boiler 


Foremost Engineers Approve 


FOOTE 
SPEED REDUCER 


Engineering and Construction 


HEN the engineers of such 
companies as Ford Motor Co., 
Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co., 
Indiana Portland Cement, Atlantic 
Elevator, Republic Chemical Co., Du- 
rant Motors, and innumerable others 
equally well known choose Foote Speed 
Reducers it is a high recommendation. 
It assures you that when you make 
Foote Speed Reducers your choice for 
reducing the speed and transmitting the 
power to your conveyors, mixers, agi- 
tators, etc., you are choosing wisely. 
Foote Speed Reducers replace belt- 
ing, chains, open gearing—creating 
greater production efficiency and worth 
while economy. 


Send for Literature 


FOOTE BROS. GEAR & MACHINE CO. 


Mfrs. of rawhide and bakelite micarta 
pinions and cut gears of all kinds. 


250-260 N. Curtis St. Chicago, Il. 
J. R. SHAYS, Jr., KING & KNIGHT, 
100 Greenwich St., Underwood 

New York City. San Francisco, 
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Smooth Fourdrinier Wire— 


Ls on cele a ceil Of an even mesh, that does not 
—= aT eae : groove the Suction Boxes and runs 
. HY : “smooth as silk” over them. No 
é seams have to be cut, no Suction 
Boxes have to be planed, and you 
are assured of long life and in- 
creased production with CABBLE 
SUPERIOR FOURDRINIER 
WIRES. 
Made of the highest quality brass 
or phosphor bronze, every length is 
tested before leaving our factorv. 
Seams made to suit your individual 
requirements. 
Let us fill your next order and show 
you what prompt service and fine 
quality we can give you. 


The WM. CABBLE 


EXCELSIOR WIRE MFG. CO. 
80-88 AINSLIE ST. BROOKLYN 





























BARRE GRANITE IN PRESS ROLLS 


Is Revolutionizing the Whole Paper Making Industry 





BARRE, VT. BOSTON, MASS. 


If your Paper Machines are not equipped with Press Rolls of BARRE GRANITE you are not 
getting the results that you should get, for it is a recognized fact that granite rolls are much 
superior to any others and Barre Granite the best of all. Let us tell you about them. 


Jones Brothers Company 
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Northwestern Superintendents to Meet 

The officers and committees of the Northwestern Division 
of the Superintendents’ Association are getting busy and 
arranging for their spring convention. : 

On November 18th the committee met at Stevens Point, 
Wisconsin, and decided to hold the spring gathering at 
Marinette, Wis., Friday and Saturday, May 2nd and 3rd. 

Mr. A. G. Stone of Marinette was selected as general 
chairman and has arranged to appoint his committee mem- 
bers immediately. As soon as they have accepted, a list of 
those who will put on the event will be published. 

Marinette and Menominee mills, also those at Peshtigo 
and Octonto Falls, are expected to be open to association 
members on the days mentioned and a real live program for 
the two days is promised. 





An agreement has been reached between the city of Fort 
William, Ontario, and the Great Lakes Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, whereby the latter will undertake the erection of a 
plant within the city to cost not less than $3,000,000, one unit 
of which, the pulp mill, to cost $800,000, shall be completed 
and in operation within one year, and the paper mill, to cost 
$2,200,000, is to be completed and in operation within two 
years. The plant will have a capacity of 100 tons of news- 
print daily and not less than 600 men will be employed for 
250 working days each year. 





Outagamie Co. Taken Over by Patten Paper Co. 


Entire control of the Outagamie Paper agg Vee Kau- 
kauna, Wis., has been purchased by the Patten Paper, Com- 
rer interests, headed by Judson G. Rosebush, of Appleton. 

e Patten interests and eight other stockholders owned all 
the stock in the mill, and Mr. Rosebush has now acquired the 
interests of the other eight. Mr. Rosebush was formerly vice- 
president of the company. 





The Brown Paper Mill Company, of Orange, Tex., are build- 
ing a mill in Monroe, La., and have awarded a contract for 
another building to the Morton C. Tuttle Co., of Boston, Mass., 
on which work will be commenced at once. 


A New Machine to Speed Up Beating 

The great hue and cry in the paper industry today is 
“Speed up production on the paper machine,” and when this 
is done, it is necessary to have more beating capacity. Re- 
cently the writer had a talk with a prominent paper mill 
manager, and he stated that he thought the big problem 
in most mills was some oy | to increase capacity in the 
beaters, and the only way he knew of was to speed them up. 

In other words he thought the faster the roll run on the 
beater, the greater would be the capacity, and this is no 
doubt true. 

In the February issue of this journal, Mr. Wm. Nash, the 
well known paper mill superintendent, wrote “A man must 
have very Dp ery to handle different kinds of stock 
in the beater. e must depend on the feel and the smell of 
the stock for results, but how many men can you find that 
will be particular enough in these days to watch every beater, 
| in and day out, the year round.” 

n other words, he meant to convey the idea in his article 
that it was impossible to keep stock uniform all of the time, 
and particularly when there are three different men running 
the beaters every twenty-four hours. 

_ The raising and lowering of the roll on the beater is 
simply guess work, and no matter how careful a man may 
desire to be, he will not guess exactly as the man on the 
shift before him, 

Then, it would seem that there is a great demand for some 
method of handling the roll on the beater so that one can 
always know just where it is, and how far the bars are from 
the bed plate, without any Gane When you add to this 
the trouble of raising and lowering the roll on the avera 
beater, and the time it takes, and the occasional accident in 
doing so, it will be seen that there is a great need for a 
mechanical device that will do this work. 

Such a device has now been put on the market by the 
Griley-Unkle Engineering Co., with offices in the First Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., Fort Wayne, Ind., and is known as the 
Unkle Improved Roll Raiser. 

The machine is a very simple device, with which a man 
can raise and lower the roll on any beating engine by using 
one finger to turn the little lever shown at the end of the 
accompanying illustration. When the lever or handle is 
turned, the roll either raises or lowers as far as it has been 
set to go cutting out automatically without supervision at 
any desired tion. Therefore any number of men could 
change or handle the roll and all of them put it in the same 
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We build traveling crane and 
portable elevators of many types 
for both hand and electric opera- 
tion. 


Ask for Crane Catalog 100 
Portable Elevator Catalog 105 


New Jersey Foundry & Machine Co. 


90 West Street New York 















Eleven Years 
Continuous 
Service— 
Still Going 

Strong! 














- Paper Mill drives are notoriously hard on belts and 
belt joinings. They demand all that a belt fast- 
ener can give. Because Crescent Belt Fasteners 
insure a permanent joining for all open drives is 
why they are the first recommendation of belting 
manufacturers. 











Standardize on Crescent Belt Fasteners to elimi- 








nate belt joint trouble and save wer, money, ng 
time and labor. Send for “The Dollars and Sense gt): ae 
of Better Belting Service.” a “3 
¢ © < 
/ 2 
Crescent Belt SSD 
F Cc OBO 
astener Co. A 4 
S 


247 Park Ave., New York City 
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Anywhere—A “Toledo”’ 
Does the Piping Job Instantly 


No worry, no trouble, no delay with “Toledos” on the job. The 
broken steam line, change in equipment or repairs, are all easily and 
quickly handled when you are “Toledo” equipped. Just lift the 
light, portable tool on the pipe, bolt it in place, and operating the 
ratchet handle you cut off the pipe or thread it with surprising ease. 
In a few moments the job is completed and you are ready to make 

your connections. 


Nothing could be easier, ang you will find as thou- 


sands of others have found, that “Toledo” Pipe Cut- 
ters and Threaders prove a most valuable addition to 
the plant’s equipment. They are made for cutting or 
threading all pipe up to 12”. 


A postcard will bring you our complete catalog. 


THE TOLEDO PIPE THREADING MACHINE CO. 


Toledo, Ohio New York Office, 50 Church St. 

















The proper size Jordan which should be used for a given stock is a subject 
which should be carefully considered. 

Size depends, of course, not only on the character of the stock, but also on the 
amount of stock and the nature of the refinement necessary. Another factor to 
be considered is the amount of power required to operate a larger or smaller 
Jordan efficiently, in proportion to the tonnage of stock required. These are 
only a few points to decide. 

Each mill presents a different problem, requiring individual consideration. 
Considerable assistance in solving such problems is offered in our six sizes of 
Jordans, and our experience as Jordan builders for over 30 years. May we help 
you with your problems? 


The Noble & Wood Machine Co., Hoosick Falls, N.Y.,U.S. A. 


Built in Canada by the Port Arthur Shipbuilding Co., Ltd., 
Port Arthur, Ontario 
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position, and produce the same stock, which is impossible 
when only guess work is used. 

By always having the roll gauged or set for the best 
position, the beater will naturally produce its largest possible 
output every day, and this will materially help production. 


The Kenwood Guard Board 

Close study of po and couch conditions in many mills 
has enabled the F. C. Huyck Co., felt and jacket manufac- 
turers of Albany, N. Y., to devise a guard board for jackets 
which is based on sound and logical principles. This guard 

“board has been tried in a number of mills and has proved 
satisfactory. Installation of one was made in the Laurentide 
mill last Sunday on number seven machine. 

The guard board on a jacket is there for the epee of 
squeezing as much as possible out of the jacket ore the 
jacket comes in contact with the formed but still very moist 
sheet of paper. The sheet passes through a press whose top 
roll is covered by the jacket. The amount of pressure that 
it is possible to give the sheet in passing through this press 
must be finely regulated by adjustments, and if the jacket 
carries only a trifle of additional moisture it will displace the 
fibres in the formed sheet and make a fault in the paper which 
spoils it. So the guard board which takes this moisture out 
of the jacket is a most important part of the machine. 

The pressure of soap board on the jacket has always, up 
to now, been regulated by several screws at uniform distances 
apart across the jacket. While it was desirable that the 
pressure across the entire width be uniform, this adjustment 
was at best a matter of guess. The Kenwood board insures 
that the pressure of the guard board on the jacket will be 
uniform throughout by eliminating the rp ogee guess. 
It is believed by the designers of this new ice that many 
jacket troubles were caused by the irregular pressure on the 
jacket of the old guard board, and that the jackets will now 
go to the end of their usefulness without the need of local 
adjustments in the width of the board. 


The A. P. W. Paper Company, of Albany, N. Y., is per- 
fecting plans for the construction of a new pulp mill on tim- 
ber properties recently acquired near Sheet Harbor, Nova 
Scotia, totaling more than 50,000 acres. The mill will con- 
sist of a number of buildings with power house, and is esti- 
mated to cost about $260, with equipment. It is expected 
to cammence work early in the spring. 











Obituaries 
Samuel W. Butterfield 

For many years connected with paper mills in New England 
as a construction engineer and known as a builder and de- 
signer of some of the la t paper plants in this district, 
Samuel W. Butterfield died February 22 at his home in West 
Somerville, Mass. He was a construction engineer with the 
International Paper Co. and designed some of their New 
England paper mills and lumber mill properties both in the 
United States and Canada. Mr. Butterfield was born in 
1834. A daughter and a brother survive him. 





Henry T. Maynard 
Henry T. 3 51 years of age, organizer of the Con- 
verters Paper Mills and well known in the New England 
= trade, dfed at his home in South Sudbury, Mass., on 
ebruary 16, following a two cer illness. Mr. Maynard is 
survived by his wife and two chi dren, a son and daughter. 


PIPE, VALVES and FITTINGS 


In order to reduce our surplus, we are groting attractive prices on 
Standard and Extra Heavy, Flanged and Screwed in sizes from %” 
to 24” diameter on Pipe, Valves and Fittings. 

Pipe in all sizes cut and fabricated to specifications. Also pipe for 
rolls cut. 


COMMONWEALTH PIPE & SUPPLY CO. 
District Sales Dept. P. O. Box 5061 Boston, 
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Announcing 


A Change in Name 


The HILL CLUTCH 
MACHINE & 
FOUNDRY CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Changed from 


THE HILL CLUTCH COMPANY 


To more firmly establish in the minds of our valued business 
friends, and prospective customers, that we manufacture “not 
only friction clutches” but a complete line of 





POWER TRANSMISSION MACHINERY 
FOR 


BELT, ROPE, AND GEAR DRIVES. 

GEAR SPEED TRANSFORMERS. 

AUTOMATIC BELT TIGHTENERS 

SPECIAL MACHINE WORK TO CUSTOMERS’ 
SPECIFICATIONS. 

FINE GRAY IRON CASTINGS. 
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Steel Plate Construction 


COMPAN Y¥ 











A Webster Coal Crusher 
in Your Power Plant 


will insure a regular supply of properly 
sized coal for your automatic stokers at 
a low cost per ton. 

They are built in single and double roll 
types, in capacities to handle 30 to 200 
tons per hour. 

Shall we send you our catalog show-’ 
ing our various types and sizes of coal 
crushers? : 


THE WEBSTER MFG. CO. 


4500-4560 Cortland Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Factories, Tiffin, O., & Chicago. Sales Offices in Principal Cities. 
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Stebbins Engineering & Mfg. Co. 


Watertown, New York 
Digester, Acid Proof and other Guaranteed 
Linings 
Chemical Pulp Mill Engineers 
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James L. Carey 





Paper Mill Architect and Engineer 
208 N. Laramie Ave., Chicago, III. 








Sturtevant Drying Systems 


You can remove damp steam as it forms; prevent roof 
drips; dry sheets evenly; reduce felt and press roll crown- 
ing bills; and increase production and profit by installing 
a Sturtevant System. 








B. F. STURTEVANT CO., Hyde Park, Boston, Mace. 





FERGUSON ENGINEERS 
JOHN F. FERGUSON 
omplete Pulp & Paper Mitte, Tavestiondog of New Enterprises, 


Heat & Power 
ments, Steam-Electric Power Systems, 


chine Dri 

ves. 

121¢ First National Bank —- 
CHICAGO, 


Electric De 
Hydro- perp ets +4 


Holyoke, Mass. 








H.S. TAYLOR, Consulting Engineer 


Member Am. Soc. C. E.—Am. Soc. M. E.—Eng. Inst., Can 





Jefferson St. Arcade, Dayton, O. Guarantee Bidg., Montreal, P. Q. 
LOMMMMOMMNOMMNNINONES 


V. D. SIMONS 


Industrial Engineer 


Pup AND Paper MiLis, Hypro-E.Lectrric 
AND STEAM POWER PLANTS 
ELECTRIFICATION PAPER MILL PROPERTIES 





39 S. La SALLE Sr. 
CHICAGO 

















J.H.WALLACE 
& COMPANY. 


New YORK. City, Ua 
CABLES. TRIPLEX, N.Y. 


we 
































Mill Architect and Consulting Engineer 
Langdon Building 
309 Broadway, New York 


SPECIALTY: 
Paper, Pulp and Fibre Mills Cable Address: 
Water Power Development “Hardistock” 
Steam Power Plants A. B. C. Sth Edition 
Plans and ious Bedford McNeill 
Valuations, 3 Westesn Union 
Consultation Bentley's 
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7TH FLOOR CITY NATIONAL BANK BLDG., 
DAYTON, OHIO. 


DESIGN,CONST RUCTION AND OPERATION 


PULP PAPER AND FIBRE MILLS 
WATERPOWER DEVELOPMENT 
STEAM POWER PLANTS: 


PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS . 
EVALUATIONS AND REPO RTS 
oe * CONSULTATIONS - al 
x 








HARDY S. FERGUSON 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 
200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
Member Am. Soc. C. E. 


Member Am. Soc. M, E. 
Member Eng. Inst. Can. 


Te 
Reports 
WATER POWER DEVELOPMENT Estimates of Cost 


am Designs 
Oftibh "EYDRAULIC STRUCTURES Specification | 











H. B. Wadsworth, Inc. 


Export Domestic 
Pulp and Paper 
Paper Making Machinery 
Mill Supplies, Etc. 


51 East 42nd Street 
NEW YORK 
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New York, March 1, 1924. 


AKING all the reports received from various corners of 

{ the trade, weighing them carefully and analyzing the 

situation, it would seem as if demand for paper is devel- 
oping in fair volume. It is true that the market is not near 
so active as manufacturers and —— would like to see it, 
but it is also true that most mills in the different parts 01 
the United States are managing to keep fairly busy, that 
they are finding an outlet for the great bulk of paper being 
produced, and that, viewing matters in the aggregate, the 
movement of paper of all kinds into consuming channels is 
well up to normal, if not in excess of normal if the normal of 
pre-war days is taken as a basis. 

Some descriptions of paper are in relatively much slower 
call than others. In fact, it might be said that the market is 
somewhat divided as it shapes up at present. There are sev- 
eral kinds of paper which are in heavy demand, with con- 
sumers buying in consistent fashion and in tonnage substan- 
tially above an average over a period of years, whereas other 
papers are comparatively neglected with users absorbing sup- 
plies in small amounts and with foreign competition helping 
to make the market everything but satisfactory to domestic 
manufacturers. News print is active and is being consumed 
in close to record volume; demand for building papers holds 
up well to a high level, and there is a very good movement 
of bag paper and a fair call for fine papers of most qualities. 
On the other hand, coarse papers are relatively quiet, and 
there is nothing extraordinary about the demand for book 
paper. Tissue is wanted in limited quantities, and some 
specialties are lacking a normal market. 

Obviously, however, one thing offsets another. Taking the 
tonnage of consumption as a whole, it is probable that paper 
production in this country at present is fully up to normal, 
if not somewhat in excess of normal, and a pleasing feature 
is that demand generally is gradually expanding. Further- 
more the increasing demand is the direct result of a growing 
consumption. There are very few users of paper buying for 
stocking up purposes today; jobbers also are keeping their 
shelves Be | storerooms rather bare of stock—there is every 
indication that consumers and dealers are willing to let manu- 
facturers carry any stocks under prevailing circumstances 
that are warranted. Such demand as is arising is coming 
straight from those having immediate need of the paper 
ordered, and in this is a healthy note sounded for the present 
—- market and a prospect of broader business in the 

uture. 

An important factor in the situation is the sharp advance 
in many paper-making materials in the past few weeks. 
Practically every description of raw stock used by iy aed 
manufacturers with the possible exception of wood pulp has 
risen in cost recently, and the rise has been of no mean pro- 
portions. Rags have soared to where prices are in some in- 
stances 150 per cent above the levels prevailing only a couple 
of months ago. Waste paper is higher, and so is old rope and 
bagging. Ground w shows an advancing tendency, and 
at least certain kinds of chemical pulp—kraft in particular 
exhibits a stronger price tone. Throughout the advance in 
raw material prices of paper have scarcely budged; in fact, 
such changes as have been reco have been mostly in a 
downward direction. Mills in some cases are marketing 
paper at a loss to themselves, and it can be said, probably 
without fear of contradiction, that nearly every domestic 
producer of paper is operating today on a scale which nets 
“a little or no profit. 

his condition cannot continue indefinitely. Either a de- 
cided reversal in the raw material trend will have to take 
place or else paper* values will have to move up to meet the 
increased cost of production. Manufacturers as a rule are 
hesitant to raise prices of their finished product in the fear 
they might deter demand, but it stands to reason that the 
appreciable increase in po i apn costs cannot but have 
a bullish influence on paper prices, and there are many in the 
industry who believe that the paper market is at the moment 
on the threshold of a sharp advance which will involve 
practically all kinds of paper. 

Newsprint is still in a stronger market position than any 
other class of paper. Publishers are absorbing supplies of 
print paper in a consistent manner and consumption is hold- 


ik 
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ing to the high marks reached in the closing months of 1923. 
Mills almost as a unit have their full production for the first 
half of this year sold on contract, and not only are newspaper 
oe Sgorts readily taking all the paper coming to them on 

ack commitments, but they are frequently entering the spot 
market to augment their supplies. It has become literally a 
habit with many newspapers to omit advertisements from 
their issues; this implies that publishers are printing as 
large issues as their paper = will allow, and that they 
are omitting advertising rather than endanger themselves 
by using up newsprint at too rapid a rate. 

Book paper demand has shown some slight improvement. 
The great fault in this branch of the industry, from all ap- 
pearances, is that the productive capacity of mills of the coun- 
try is too great in comparison with the prevailing consump- 
tion of book paper. Not enough business is available to keep 
all plants operating full and there is consequently keen com- 
petition among manufacturers to secure as large a proportion 
of the orders placed as they can, so that some price cutting 
is resorted to. Machine finished book is quoted at 6 to 6.25 
cents per pound f. o. b. New York on an average, though 
some sales at a little under these prices are noted from time 
to time. On the other hand, the better qualities of book paper 
are bringing higher prices. Coated book paper is quoted at 
from 8 cents a pound upward f. o. b. New York. 

Writing os ges are firm and tending to advance. Mills in 
New England are finding it necessary to gradually increase 
their output, and some are marking up quotations. Reports 
tell of fine paper manufacturers in the Middle West enjoying 
favorable market conditions. 

Wrapping and other coarse papers have steadied. No. 1 
domestic kraft wrapping is quoted at 6 to 6.25 cents a pound 
f. o. b. New York, and in at least some quarters it is stated 
that competition of the foreign product is not quite so keen. 
Tissues are in routine demand only, with No. 1 white tissue 
quoted at 75 to 80 cents a ream f. o. b. New York. 

Box boards are moving in steady fashion but in limited 
tonnage. Consumers are proceeding as buyers on a hand-to- 
mouth scale, and manufacturers are leaving nothing undone 
in their efforts to obtain as big a part of the business p 
as they can possibly get. The result is prices are fluctuating 
frequently but on a rather narrow range because board 

rices are on a level where there is scant room for a decline. 
lain chip is quoted in the East at around $42.50 per ton 
f. o. b. New York, and filled news at $45. 





Simonds Writes Book on Business Fundamentals 

Mr. Alvan T. Simmonds, president of the Simmonds Saw 
and Steel Company, is the author of a new book entitled, 
“Business Fundamentals.” Mr. Simmonds has long been an 
ardent student of economics and has attracted nation wide 
attention through his yearly Etonomic Essay prize contest 
among high and technical school students. 

In this book he has grou the fundamentals of a fully 
successful business into 100 principles. The following is 
taken from the preface: “The best way to build up a true 
theory of business is by study of the acts of successful busi- 
ness leaders. Practical men listen gladly to such men as 
Gary and Schwab whenever they talk of the principles they 
have learned in connection with their work and the applica- 
tions which they have made. 

“Selecting the hundred most important principles of busi- 
ness is like selecting the hundred best books or the hundred 
greatest men. The choice will depend upon the chooser— 
his experience and environment. e author of this book 
might, some years from now, choose somewhat differently, 
omitting here and adding there as his point of view t 
change and new developments might arise in business. e 
list as it stands, however, represents the essentials of busi- 
ness as we know it today. rthermore, while it is possible 
that some of the principles here set down as fundamental 
may not apply to business a century hence, they are very 
certain, in the author’s opinion, to apply for the next fifty 
years or more, so that any knowledge gained from reading 
this book is not likely to be out of date until most of its 
readers have transferred their businesses to another world.” 

The Ronald Press Company of New York City are the 
publishers of this book. 
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General Sales Department 
21 East 40th Street, New York 


Works: Wyandotte, Michigan 
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MICHIGAN ALKALI CO. 


“Distinguished for its High Test and Uniform Quality” 
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A nnouncing— 





OT a catalogue. A handbook 
of practical information of 
value to users of Alkali. Contains 
many valuable tables and sug- 
gestions relating to the proper 
usage of Diamond Alkalies. 






Copies available to those 
interested upon request. 


PITTSBURGH ~- PENNA 













DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 
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Papermaking Rags 


Of all the various raw materials of which paper is made, 


rags continue in the strongest market position. ere has been 
some easing of prices on the low of papermaking rags 
but the market as a whole retains its firm tone and some 
descriptions of rags are tending higher. Demand for most 
grades is active and conditions at the supply source are such 
as to add to the market firmness. 


There are numerous indications that the consumption of 
rags in the United States during the last several months has 
been of such magnitude as to remove about all of the surplus 
stock that was held at collection sources and by dealers and 
mills. Not only have supplies in this country been greatly 
reduced but stocks abroad have been heavily drawn on, and 
the statistical position of Lg eyeene | rags is doubtless 
stronger today than has been the case since the war period. 
This condition can be attributed chiefly to the situation that 
has existed in the roofing og industry in the United States 
in the last few months. Felt paper manufacturers have ex- 
perienced excellent business—probably never before have the 
roofing paper mills of the country been quite so fully engaged 
all at once as they have been in the last half year or so— 
which has led to a tremendous consumption of rag 
The open winter over most of the country has permitted 
building operations to go on without much interruption, and 
it is well known that construction in recent months has been 
above all previous records. Not only has domestic consump- 
tion of — and other building papers been at the top- 
notch, and a little better, but manufacturers have received 
orders for large quantities of such paper from abroad, J —_ 
among other countries having been a heavy buyer of roofing 
materials in the United States. 

In addition to this the factor of high cotton prices has had 
an important bearing on the rag market. Consumption of 
many grades of cotton rags has increased tremendously as a 
one | of the high cost of raw cotton, rags being ground up 
into cotton shoddy and re-spun into yarn as substitutes for 
the virgin staple, and this has removed big quantities of rags 
from the market which otherwise would have found their way 
into paper mills. 

The rag situation in Europe is, to say the least, very firm. 
American importers have been buying across the Atlantic at 
a rate in recent months which has greatly diminished stocks 
in the various European countries, and dealers there are 
said to be now asking prices which in frequent instances are 
beyond the market levels prevailing here. Moreover, im- 
porters report that the volume of supplies offered them from 
abroad reflect perceptibly the low level of available stocks in 
Europe. Where dealers on the Continent ordinarily have 
100-ton lots to sell, they are at present confining their offers 
to 25 and 50 tons at a time, and with these conditions obtain- 
ing, the European seller of rags is enabled to adopt a very 
independent attitude with regard to prices and to hold out 
for the rates quoted. 

It is likely, in fact, that there are already some evidences 
to be noted, that the ne prices prevailing on rags will 
stimulate collections and bring out increased ee ge This 
is invariably the case. But the question arises of how much 
can — be enlarged? High — prices necessarily 
reduce the supply of rags since the public must wear gar- 
ments longer n ordinarily. High prices of cotton cloths 
mean that less goods are cut up into wearing apparel, and 
the general unfavorable financial situation in the countries 
of Europe automatically reduces the supply of rags because 
the people of those countries are unable to buy and wear as 
many garments as when economic and industrial conditions 
are better, and therefore have less clothing to discard. 

Of course, this is the time of the year when rag collections 
usually are the lowest. Weather conditions retard collec- 
tion operations as dealers are not able to cover much ground. 
As the spring draws nearer it is probable collections will 
increase, which, it is to be ho will relieve the present 
pinched supply condition, especially in the low qualities of 
rag stock which have been in principal demand. 


ye Pag soared in price early in February to where 
0. 1 packing were made at close to 3 cents per 


sales of 


pound f. o. b. New York, and of No. 2 de at 2.70 cents at 
dealers’ me sae points. About the middle of the month felt 
paper manufacturers mostly withdrew from the market and 
prices declined somewhat. Since then the tone has been 
rather unsettled with prices fluctuating in an irregular 
fashion. No. 1 roofing stock is quoted at present at around 
2.60 cents a pound at shipping points, and No. 2 packing at 
2.45 cents. 

Other grades generally hold steady in price. Old thirds 
and blues are especially firm, with dealers quoting repacked 
blues at 3.50 to 3,75 cents a pound at wp | points, and 
miscellaneous or rough packing at 3.25 to 3.50 cents. Old 
white rags are quoted at 7.50 to 8.50 cents per pound at 
shipping points, depending on the quality of suskind, for 
No. 1 repacking whites; 4.50 to 5 cents for No. 2 repacked, 
and 6.75 to 7.25 cents for No. 1 miscellaneous whites. 

New cuttings are steady in price with some les quite 
scarce and with consumers other than papermakers absorb- 
ing such rags in good amounts. No. 1 white shirt cuttings 
are quoted at 14 to 14.50 cents per pound at shipping points, 
fancy shirt cuttings at 7 to 7.50 cents, unbleached muslins at 
12 to 12.50 cents, washables at 5.50 to 5.75 cents, light silesias 
at 9 to 9.25 cents, blue overall cuttings at 9 to 9.50 cents, and 
black silesias at 5.50 to 5.75 cents. 

Average quotations f. o. b. shipping points and ex dock, 
some of which are more or less nominal, follow: 


New Stock— New York and Chicago 


White shirt cuttings, No. 1.................... 14.00-15.00 
Wausen Gmire cuttemen, No. Bi... ooo ckccccestencws 6.75- 7.25 
a ee ee ae | 7.00- 7.50 
I BN ORS st os on ices on ge Scheel Sa 5.50- 5.75 
NN ED. 5 os Ak Fs wx wed aed cae 12.00-12.50 
pCR even eean abe Pa Sh 11.50-12.00 
eR ORE BOM... onc cso ccecscebeewe ten 9.00- 9.50 
SE, ores 45 oo bk vaas oon awe atawenaes 5.50- 5.75 
I NN oii do uit «nd tesa etcetera 10.00-10.50 
Canton flannels, bleached..................... 11.75-12.00 
Canton flannels, unbleached................... 11.25-11.50 
Shoe cuttings, bleached... ........cccccscecees 10.00-10.25 
Shoe cuttings, unbleached..................... 9.00- 9.25 
See NEN SG 5354 6 eis S30 os a 3. wk oe Roe ek 9.00- 9.50 
oy, A OE a, 5 ss 2 cin a be maga ee LAR 5.75- 6.00 
RN NE QUID, whip on ck bccwabsaee toe 5.25- 5.50 
SR MRE, Sha f SA's Sig's weds Aina, h 016 On ote 4.25- 4.50 
Cottonade cuttings ..............seeeee scenes 4.75- 5.00 
Linens, No. 1 white, foreign................... 16.00-17.00 
ee NS i lsd 3 so  dagctais Mate 04-0 a6 6.50- 7.00 
Old Stock— 
es i he WOOO 0 on io Eas een 85d 7.50- 8.50 
a Se ee ee ee 4.50- 5.00 
I INE. go's bs ces c's we been ce and 3.60- 3.75 
We, MPI WOENOES ow obs Soak A Sis cea'eene 3.25- 3.50 
LOCO CUFURIMG . 2... 602. e cece ence ccc ecssnnvens 4.75- 5.00 
TE NNO, TOUR, 66 5. ov on ve hob 00s eens 3.25- 3.50 
Thirds and blues, repacked.................... 3.50- 3.75 
Se epee eee eee 4.00- 4.25 
i ee ee, occ kaeseseescvasose 4.75- 5.00 
Ser eee ee ce eae 6.25- 6.50 
SALADS 0 «n'a «on 3840 eerenieac.s Bue Ske 2.60- 2.75 
MS lb ces Seek enecensianes® 2.40- 2.60 
Dark colored cottons, foreign.................. 2.40- 2.50 
Blue linens, foreign..................++.+se0++ 5.00- 5.50 
Se MG, A Si. os aco dn ee welds besewns 6.50- 7.00 
OED Pe, SONI, os chek Seu Sea 2 i 11.00-11.50 
RAs UNO, SUNN «5 Rabies b hess owas ace 4.00- 4.25 


Rope and Bagging 

The feature of the old bagging market has been the sharp 
advance in prices of roofing bagging. Sales of this material 
have been recorded at 1.60 and 1.70 cents per pound f. o. b. 
shipping points, and prevailing market prices are but slightly 
— these - sae as . rule asking at least 1.50 
cents per pound. it! gging for roofing paper mills com- 
toting Los ~ on, oe have not been — = 

scrap bagging, finding it more advantageous 
old bagging coming in to them to roofing mills. Therefore 
prices of o. 1 scrap bagging are largely nominal at around 
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Danie Mey Hicks 


PEs panne 
é ~ Make 4 
ng Fh anee 


NewYork 


Foreign and Domestic 
Cotton and Linen Rags and Cuttings—Waste 
Paper — Pulp — Cotton Waste — Bagging — 
Rope — Strings — Flax, Jute, Hemp and Silk 
Wastes. 

















JOSEPH GATTI President and Treasurer 


GATTI Paper Stock Corporation 


Formerly with the Gatti-McQuade Co. 


Paper Manufacturers’ Supplies 


COTTON AND WOOLEN WASTE 


All Grades of Rags and Paper Stock, New Wrapping Paper, 
Box Board and Cordage 


Main Office ry oe 
200 Fifth Ave., New York an ~4-. ye 








TWHITAR |e 


We Supply a Complete Line of 
Domestic and Imported 


Aniline and Pigment 
Colors 


for Paper Makers 











SPECIAL SHADES OF COLORED 
PAPER OR SAMPLES OF DYE- 
STUFF MATCHED AND COM- 
PLETE FORMULAS FURNISHED 





The White Tar Aniline Corporation 
56 Vesey Street, New York City 
Works: Kearny, New Jersey 


Western Representative: ROLFE & BROUDE, Milwaukee, Wis. 














MITTS & MERRILL “i” SHREDDER 














Reduces Paper Stock 


Magazines, books, old 
paper and _ boxboard, 
frozen or dried pulp 
laps run through the 
Mitts & Merrill Grav- 
ity Feed Shredder are 
reduced to particles 
which hydrate readily 
when put into the 
beaters. 


Built in six sizes with spouts 
ranging from 18” to 45" wide 


























Reduces Costs 


Because shredding in 
the Mitts & Merrill 
Gravity Feed Shredder 
expedites hydration in 
the beaters there is con- 
siderable saving made 
in power. Thus we see 
that the shredder here 
illustrated reduces 
costs while it is reduc- 
ing paper stock. 


We will be glad to furnish 
details upon request. 























We also build a 100% efficient “Hog” to reduce pulp mill bark and wood refuse 


MITTS & MERRILL 101s tues ss SAGINAW, MICH. 
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1.50 cents per pound, with few sellers having stocks to offer. 
Old rope is in steady demand and quotably firm. Not 
much cha has developed in prices though the tendency is 
unmistakably upward. Dealers assert that incoming sup- 
plies do not begin to measure up to normal ntities, and 
that considerable difficulty is encountered in locating usual 
amounts of old rope abroad. Domestic manila rope in No. 1 
condition is selling at 6.50 to 6.75 cents per pound at shipping 
ints, with most dealers asking and receiving the higher 
gure, while foreign manila rope is fetching around 6.25 
cents ex dock New York or other American Atlantic ports. 
Old strings are firm and in good movement to pe mills, 
mixed strings bringing from 1.25 cents a pound up to 1.50 

cents, depending on the quality of packing. 

F. o. b. shipping point quotations follow: 
New York and Chicago 


ee Cs SCE, oo a cc cdee cas bpbuceebaren’'s 1.50-1.65 
TEES 2 MEIER, anc 0.06 bs bcc hategescesusus 1.45-1.60 
ee Ot ee eens re ee ee 1.50-1.75 
EY cca k 656 as wkeciens poeue dws Gas 0nd 1.50-1.65 
ear, a « digb.e-4s donb h beatae seg aaas 1.60-1.75 
i Mr Sco oc. a slp gt Uc pb ee oss Ce as bere we 1.50-1.60 
nn pam, Bem, S, DOR. sv ice weve vecccccciees 6.25-6.50 
rh SOG, LUO. 1, GURGTIC. <i cnccccccccccevcses 6.50-6.75 
EE ere re 2.25-2.50 
D+ 52 abies $00a b 8s end 60 wb X66 6s RA ROR 1.25-1.50 
Old Paper 


Old paper prices rule generally steady with such changes 
as have occurred mostly in an upward direction. The market 
in the Middle West is still higher than that in the East, but 
prices in New York and other Eastern centres have advanced 
on some grades owing to Western board mills placing orders 
in the East for supplies. It might be said that the market 
tone is rather divided. Low grades are on the uptrend under 
a fairly consistent movement into consuming channels, 
whereas some of the high qualities are noticeably neglected 
by buyers and are tending lower in value. This is probably 
«a reflection of the wood pulp market, as paper and board 
manufacturers find it more to their advantage to use pulp at 
present costs than to substitute the better grades of waste 


paper. 

Folded newspapers are selling in the East at about one 
cent per pound f. o. b. New York, and in the West this grade 
of old paper is bringing 1.25 cents a pound and higher. No. 1 
mixed paper has sold at 1.15 cents a pound in the West and 
in the East sales at 80 and 85 cents a hundred pounds are 
reported. Shavings are unusually quiet. Hard shavings are 
next to unsalable and No. 1 packing is available to mills at 
3.75 cents f. o. b. shipping points, while No. 1 soft white 
shavings are wanted in limited quantities at prices ranging 
around 3 cents per pound at shipping points. Old magazines 
are quoted at 1.60 to 1.75 cents at dealers’ points for heavy 
No. 1 books, and ledger stock is selling at LSS to 2 cents per 
pound. Old kraft paper is firm at 2.25 cents f. o. b. shipping 
points, and another firm grade is white blank news cuttings, 
which are fetching 2.20 to 2.30 cents. 

F. o. b. shipping point quotations are: 

New York and Chicago 


Hard white shavings, No. 1...............000-05- 3.75-4.00 
ee etre ee 3.25-3.50 
SE NE GUE, o's co vnc o's cevecectc tye gmeneen 2.90-3.15 
i EE oa. os 55s pace bien cob One ut ome 1.60-1.80 
I MS Bn sh < icks Mid eit sike 34 hud wn sae 1.60-1.80 
i, MU Bae. cas rn ecsvnemacntuateines 1.30-1.40 
EE Eos da wb 0 0s Gs wANEL 2 Ow Rae ree eee eK ae 1.90-2.15 
I Ms So ok on a n'a 5 kh wip vin UMEM AEE vole ae 2.20-2.30 
EE NE Ri ee glee ss don Cass coe hee ehD 1.10-1.35 
(OU WONG SD. . Sissies skewed OF sWe ue Sheae ee 2.20-2.30 
airs. on . umes waked anita aad 1.10-1.35 
EE as ideal it 185 <g> Debs ae oN 4 dso dae 1.00-1.25 
ER SS 5 1s esl é bins o ois hw omy dees bu 1.00-1.15 
SS FR at ee Pe Pe .80-1.15 
SE a bdin k's Chee Choa kab ase ss ones -55- .65 


Chemical Pulp 


While there seems every reason to believe that wood pulp 
prices have at last reached bottom for the present movement, 
with some classes of pulp inclined to show a much steadier 
tone, B sober sony market conditions are anything but satisfac- 
tory from the seller’s standpoint. For that matter, the pulp 
situation is causing consumers as well a good deal of anxiety. 
Most yo are proceeding along very conservative lines, 
seldom placing orders for other than hand-to-mouth supplies, 
and generally insisting on price concessions before purchas- 
ing. 

The complexion of the market is unquestionably improved. 
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7 0: A complete line of E ¢ 
"¥’ Aniline Dyes ‘y' 
for the paper trade 


a 


Manelactured by 
Consolidated Color & Chemice! Co 
Newark, N. J. 


Central & Chemica! Co 
i nae 








“\. HAMETZ&@* ™ 


‘Twenty-two Hudson Street 
aery “ New York City 


eee Chicago Chartotte San Frencsco 


















pies” §6©Now Is the 
eo Time to Buy 

Our Raw Materials 
Can of the forty different kinds of paper 
Sean tues s ee 


procuring raw materials in practical 
branch of paper making. F aad 






Having specialized for 35 years in this one 

field you can depend upon a clean, well-packed, 

uniform product ut; fulfillment of 

delivery promises ; and use of our output 

of 300 tons daily, big tonnage at all times. 

Write us your wants and we'll gladly send 
further information. 


Mendelson Bros. Paper Stock Co. 
910 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIL 
Long Distance Phones: Harrison 284 and 5557. 
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RUSS GELATIN CO. 


WORKS~—WESTFIELD, MASS. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


GELATIN and GLUE 


ANIMAL SIZING GLUE STOCK 


LARGEST SPECIALISTS IN AMERICA ON 
FINE WRITING PAPER SIZING 


“There may be a great differ- 
ence between the price of 


size and the cost of sizing.” E. F. RUSS COMPANY 7038°V¢ 3" 














‘‘Reliable” Rosin Size 
All that the name implies 


STANDARD 
BLEACHING 
POWDER 


Manufactured by 


Pennsylvania Salt M’f’g Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 


Executive Offices: 110 East 42nd Street 
NEW YORK 
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‘MICHIG AN 99 Combination Steel and 
Wood Pipe 








LONG DISTANCE CONVEYOR OF WATER AND PAPER STOCK IN 
PAPER AND PULP MILLS—Specially Adapted to Carry 
Sulphite, Ground Wood and “White Water” 


Eighteen reasons why you should use “Michigan” combination steel and wood pipe 
1—Durability of Wood Shell. 2—Sanitary. 3—20% more capacity than Cast Iron Pipe. 4—Simplicity in 


tection of with asphalt coating. pressure. 
ee cave token toe 16—Low installation and maintenance cost. 17—Responsibility of company. 18 
—Not affected by sulphur or chemical solutions. 


THE MICHIGAN PIPE COMPANY 





Dept. 17 BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
| Ap! ae Geaananapmenceen << —t 1 i. Ob snnneneseeneenenen Jomes Bide: 


gaara ‘tid 3d Haat Ven ure. Se Fincberoh, Worn ee Ge 
: “Steel for Strength—Wood for Darability”’ 
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Producers are not bringing so much pressure to bear on 
users to buy, and indications are that the prevalence of 
prices on low levels—levels which many manufacturers de- 
clare are below the cost of production—is evidently having 
the effect of causing pulp mill s to regulate their output more 
in keeping with the wants of consumers. Foreign pulp con- 
tinues to come into the United States in la volume and 
these heavy supplies obviously diminish the demand for do- 
mestic pulp, so much so that a majority of American pulp 
manufacturers are provided with but a narrow outlet for 
their product excepting on contracts from regular customers. 

Standard lines of domestic pulps are holding fairly steady 
following the gradual decline of long duration up to a short 
while ago. Strictly No. 1 bleached sulphite is quoted at 4 to 
4.50 cents a pound f. o. b. pulp mills for bond paper quality, 
and 3.75 to 4 cents for book paper sulphite. Easy bleaching 
sulphite is quoted at 2.75 to 3 cents a pound at producing 
plants, and news grade sulphite at 2.50 to 2.75 cents. Do- 
mestic kraft pulp is quo on a broad range of a low of 
about 2.60 cents a pound at producing mils up to 3 cents for 
the best grades. here are still sellers who from time to 
time place pulp on the market at price reductions and it is 


this which has an unsettling influence on values. 
F. o. b. pulp mill quotations follow: 

EE EL ut ed 4 wd « @h 0 dus oe PE CEREL KES 3.75-4.50 
Easy bleaching sulphite.:..............00c00.00- 2.75-3.00 
Unbleached su — BU, a nota alee w vied as oh OW aCoe 2.60-2.90 
NE IN 250 Sk Siginig Ndidy 4 650 cds Wene cave 2.50-2.75 
oS ac alls bdaeS ma wanes ss etme 3.50-3.75 
Mitscherlich, unbleached ................2-eeee:: 3.00-3.25 
EG ares Gig os ob» 6. 0',0'e'< obs 609k ed eee ES 2.60-3.00 
I SE Ss, Sligo von ee «0s kas ehaees sab es 1.50-1.75 


Mechanical Pulp 


Demand for mechanical pulp is moderately active; at least 
consumers seem to manifest relatively greater interest than 
in chemical pulp, and sales mostly involve proportionately 
larger tonnage of gene wood than of sulphite or kraft 
pulps. Prices are holding fairly steady. Cold weather in 
grinding district has hampered grinding operations to some 
extent, and, according to reports, not as large stocks of 
ground wood are held unsold as there were a month or so ago. 

Domestic manufacturers quote from $35 a ton upward 
f. o. b. pulp plants for prime spruce ground wood for prompt 
shipment. Prices range up to $40 and even higher in cases 
where the consuming mill is situated near to the producer and 
a low freight rate is involved, also depending on the air dry 
test. Canadian producers also quote between $35 and $40 a 
ton for spot shipments, and appear to be securing a fair 
amount of business from United States paper and board 
mills. Sales of imported ground wood—chiefly of Norwegian 
origin—at around $33 a ton ex dock New York, Baltimore 
and other American Atlantic ports, have been reported, 
which is the price generally figuring in transactions in the 
foreign product although importers are endeavoring to get 
$35 for such pulp. 


Chemicals 


A fairly good movement of most papermaking chemicals 
on contracts is in progress, and spot demand is developing 
in moderate volume. No broad changes are noted in prices, 
quotations being generally maintained with producers sup- 
plying the demand as it arises and not pressing matters. 

asein is quoted at 13 to 15 cents per pound, duty paid on 
the imported product, and coaters are buying in a steady 
manner. Soda ash is quoted at 1.40 to 1.50 cents per pound 
at works for spot shipments, and caustic soda at 3 to 3.25 
cents f. o. b. works also for spot delivery. Bleaching powder 
is selling at 1.50 cents a pound upward at producing plants, 
rosin at 5.90 to 6 cents a pound, and brimstone at $18 to $20 
per ton f. o. b. mines. , 


Average quotations are as follows: 


SS SI MEIN, 5.6 9 55 5a Race tas Rowen eden 3.25- 3.50 
MI PRM SAK. 5 o's Sie ka5 5 6 sn boc vindte 000 3.75- 4.00 
Ng er ee eee oe 4.00- 4.25 
EE INO 5.55. )s'¢ cong spa vo WM casa vewes 1.50- 1.75 
Brimstone (long ton, at mine)................ 18.00-20.00 
SD CONN Mie vigd.cia suena Cucguivse eae oe 13.00-15.00 
Caustic soda, spot delivery.................... 3.00- 3.25 
China clay, domestic washed................... 12.00-15.00 
MT, UUs <5 sp guvce cnadouedieesenes 15.00-20.00 
EES SS RS PRR OES Pree pee per ee 5.90- 6.00 
I be a cenic's o mE EE ig asks welem s X40 8,430 2.00- 2.25 
Soda ash, 58 per cent light (bags)............. 1.40- 1.50 
Starch, papermakers’, in bags................. 3.40- 3.70 
3. SA ee eae Seer ire 14.00-16.00 
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STANDARD IN 


SODA 


SINCE 1881 


Quality and Service Guaranteed 
by the Largest Source of Supply 


Soda Ash 


Caustic Soda 


Over 75 stock distributing points assure 
shipment with minimum transportation charges. 


The Solvay Process Co. 


Detroit, Mich.; SYRACUSE, N. Y.; Hutchinson, Kas. 
Sales Division 
WING & EVANS, Inc. 
#@ Rector Street, New York 


BATHURST LUMBER COMPANY, LIMITED 


PRICE & PIERCE, LTD. 


17 East 42nd Street, NEW YORK CITY 













ARE NOW THE 


SOLE SELLING AGENTS 
for Bathurst Pulp 






Unbleached Sulphite 50 tons daily 
Kraft Pulp 50 tons daily 







Our pulp is made from Canadian Spruce 
We ship in sheets, baled 












BATHURST, NEW BRUNSWICK, cANADA 
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Genuine Vegetable Parchment 


For wrapping all moist and greasy foodstuffs. 


Bread Wraps—Waxed Papers 


For tight-sealing cartons and wrapping dry foods. 


Bond and Ledger Papers 


All standard sizes, weights and colors. 


Handy Household Koll Papers 


Ask and receive full information. 


Manufacturers of 


2 aS Nak a PAPERS — 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT Co. | 
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vision), W. F. Bromile 
Paper Company, Brie 
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E. Hyde, & D. Warren Company, 
Gumberiand Mills, Maine 5 
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COST ASSOCIATION 
PAPER INDUSTRY 


18 East 41st Street, New York City 


**PAPER as profit earning realty’’ 


You should join the Cost Association 


OFFICERS OF THE COST ASSO- because: EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
CIATION OF THE PAPER 
PRESIDENT — James A. Reilly, 1. You want “correct costs. tive Committee: 
etcan Writing Paper Company. - COL. B. A. FRANKLIN. Vico-Prosi- 
VICE-PRESIDENT (Wrapping | Di- 2. You want to eliminate waste. Mittinesgue, Mss. 
Bay Paper Company, Port Ed- - = ? ‘ pg BR. gy Bey Lane 
wards, y er cEiwain an 
VICE-PRESIDENT — (Tissue Divi- 3. It is working in your interests. Chemical Paper Mts. Companies, 
Seott Paper 
“Cheater Pa. : . . . 
VICE-PRESIDENT (Sulonite Bond 4. It will assist your Accounting De- —— eaary american Paver & Puld 
Dt : Association (Ex-Offici 


partment in all its problems. 


. Your Industry will not be operat- 
A., Associate, Amert- ing on sound basis until all mills 
Ut cee ee get “correct costs.” 


EMMETT H. NAYLOR,, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Writing. Cover and Tit 
sue Associations (£x-Officio'. 
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New Papers 
Writing— 
Pere cer: err re oe rey reset 20-45 
MONG © cic en alata cece ebuccdden cugeeutps 11-30 
ED. Sd can ce seas cats ee wn pean oveteadee we 16-40 
Ledger— 
SI UUM Ok Bodin Ws 0 Khe n Sev ECR OM SEA ChW de aes eeeee 20-50 
SE MNIOR ©... 6 o's caicdevaasdeecd sd ywbds 66 PcG N eee 13-30 
SE UNE, 0 5 Ue css Coe bbe teeuaseheset tes eneeen 40-30 
I MS Sib Di <- W aks te SW ile d Cho Ca 90 Fd CUS 6D 092 16-50 
Bonds— 
SS ERE ne Pere rn errs Va reer re Pere eee 19-45 
SY UENND. 5 Soc om vine Vecbaebictdwedduveccbeches 9-30 
ee BER RVER CUE EEE POTTTUT TT Te eee 10-30 
ES GESTS eee eet oe treet et 18-45 
Book— 
MOE Os; iki Gv aseb nee teamneaetes 6.25- 7.00 
I NN ss Sn 6 Sbis 0's ph baw eee Vee es 6.00- 6.75 
EPPS e CLELEOEL ET LEST eee 6.25- 7.00 
ss neg a cbdlek bbws an on 8.00-12.00 
EE, QU OF oy soe ons Sb me pak ces ewenle’ 9.00-14.00 
Newsprint— 
are. odeene ae ea ee ehaeW seeks uti 3.75- 4.00 
ETT EEO TS Tee ee re Ce ee 4.00- 4.25 
wi ch whitey back naknm oes aed s Uan es otal 4.25- 4.50 
RR en. Be Tics s dhe ein ane AMON ON qiglere 3.25- 3.75 
Cover Stock— 
SEPA LE ETO T EE FET 10.25 
Oe RR re rr ee ite ae re ee 10.15 
Tissue— 
i Cs . o cck shag ssh a hae Sane ane os: .T5- .89 
eS... ig san ces aetdeeasegeuken -70- .75 
i he Mn, <a... au sok hc eeedgw ibe oe ob sa -70-  .75 
Res Le as Saino alate iow suai leiaiaaiale ewieialeee 1.00- 1.25 
Wrapping— 
ee ea oe 6 as oa wig: ta PUN a oo. 6 oo nine oie 6.00- 6.50 
i eo was ngs 6 ao O's 6 En eee ake 5.25- 5.50 
Boards— New York and Chicago 
ETE Leo ery oe 50.00-55.00 
SE Sc vck's's' stp 6 v's Sew pine te oes 0 6as Sane te 55.00-60.00 
Plain chip ...... eet, ee eee | ee 42.50-45.00 
a he eee ee Coe eee 65.00-70.00 
OO Se er ere ree 60.00-65.00 
A. SSR ree oe ae ee 75.00-80.00 





Seeks Mill for Utilizing Bagasse 


Using bagasse, the refuse pulp of cane sugar mills, Cap- 
tain H. E. Ellis, a paper mill engineer and native of New 
York state, has, in Miami, Florida, completed a series of 
experiments covering a period of seven years, resulting in 
the production of book paper. 

Ellis has also had produced, through the co-operation of 
several northern mills, paper made of pee, spend out of 
grasses which abound in south Florida. e introduction 
of bamboo into pulp is being sought by Captain Ellis. 

A grinding mill was set up in the new refinery in Miami 


’ of the Pennsylvania Sugar company, which owns more than 


100,000 acres of Everglade, ‘or muck land, being planted in 
cane. Several days ago the first sugar was turned out by 
the plant, but the bagasse was utilized first and with suc- 
cess. Ellis has interested outside capital and seeks the 
establishment of a $350,000 pulp and paper mill, and the 
Curtiss-Bright Company, which has developed a suburban 
town near the sugar refinery, has offered a free site for the 
plant. Ellis was associated with Dr. Carl Kellner, of Vienna, 
said to be thé inventor of the bisulphite process, and him- 
self set up two plants using such process, along the Welland 
' canal and on the St. Lawrence river. 

He asserts that the sugar cane refuse is ideal for mechan- 
ical pulp for newsprint and, mixed with chemical pulp, will 
make any grade up to No. 1 book paper. Ellis has planted 
Napier grass, tested roselle hemp, sun hemp, bamboo and 
Neyrandia (an importation from egg which, he 

' says, mixes successfully, if desired, with the bagasse. In 


4 


Norwalk, Conn. 


using cane mill refuse, Ellis mee he will add to the sheer 
mechanical pulp a 15 percent chemical pulp also made of 
bagasse and that in the projected mill he will use a process 
for drying the paper invented by Ogden Minton, of South 
e states that in the chemical processes, 
lime and salt will be the chief ingredients substituting these 
for soda and chlorine. 

“Materials in a green condition, such as the grasses which 
thrive in this sub-tropical section, are preferred because 
they require little chemical action and little heat, to break 
the fiber,” said Captain Ellis to THe Paper INDUSTRY. 

“I saw several years ago that in the production of Fiber 
especially newsprint, substitutes for wood pulp would have 
to be found and so I set myself to the task of trying the 
various grasses and bagasse. 

“At first, we shall make only book paper and then, by 
adding one or more of the grasses, produce newsprint whi 
can be produced for less than $60 a ton. 

“With Florida and the South growing in wealth and indus- 
try and importance each year, and with the freight rates 
so very high from the northern mills, there seems to be 
abundant opportunities in Florida for paper manufacture. 

“These substitutes for spruce must be found in a sub- 
tropical latitude without cold weather retardation.” 





Educational Work in Wisconsin Pulp and 
Paper Industry 


Three seasons ago the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company 
ram adogg in the work of the Wisconsin University Extension 

ivision and started a few evening c ; but without 
much success. The next year they profited by what they 
termed their mistakes and experience with the result that of 
131 men starting the work, 78 per cent finished and received 
diplomas. 

This year, there are classes in chemical pulp and paper, 
also in steam and electricity at Port Edwards and Nekoosa 
and other mills are taking up the work. There are classes 
now at Mosinee among the employees of the Wausau Sulphate 
Fibre Co. and at Rothschild with Marathon Mill employees, 
also the Kimberly employees of the Kimberly-Clark Co., so 
that today there are about 300 paper mill workers taking 
University work through the Extension Division of the 
University of Wisconsin. . 

Each class has its own instructor and they meet at least 
once each week. Assignments are prepared at Madison and 
forwarded in time for the meetings each week and the 
questions therein must be answered in writing and returned 
to Madison each week for chécking. 

Marshall Graf of Wausau, field representative of the Uni- 
versity of Madison and Prof. Curran of Madison has held a 
Kraft pulp class at Port Edwards which was attended by 
Nekoosa workers as well. 

Prof. Curran outlined’ the work of the year and what is to 
follow and evidently the 1924-25 class will be of even greater 
size than the ones now being held, for in 1924 the work of 
the paper mill will be treated in detail and many more of 
the workers have expressed themselves as wanting to avail 
themselves of the opportunity offered to better themselves in 


“their chosen life work. 


Prof. Elliott comes up from Madison to Port Edwards 
each week and takes charge of the steam class, which is 
made up of 48 Nekoosa and Port Edwards men. In addition 
to the assignments and regular lectures, Prof. Elliott has 
many valuable stereoptican and movie films to illustrate his 
work which tends to make play of the more difficult problems 
which otherwise might be hard to solve. 

Wisconsin leads in this work, as Wisconsin leads in ‘the 
wrapping paper industry and Wisconsin mills as well as the 
consumers of Wisconsin paper products cannot help but gain 
by this kind of work. 

Much credit should be given to E. P. Gleason, L. E. Smith, 
C. E. Youngchild and F. H. Rosebush for the success of the 
past two years at Port Edwards and Nekoosa. 
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By QUALITY PULPS 


Ca) “HAFSLUND BEAR” 


Non Bleached Sulphite 


“FORSHAGA” 


VW 
F’: HAGA Bleached Sulphite 


INDUSTRY 








200 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 








FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 











PAPER MAKERS’ SUPPLIES 
CHEMICAL AND MECHANICAL PULPS 
COTTON, JUTE AND FLAX WASTES 
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“HURUM SPECIAL” 


Extra Strong Kraft 





NORWAY 


KOOS = “BAMBLE” 


BAC Extra Strong Kraft 






BRANCH OFFICE 
MALMTORGSGATAN 8 


STOCKHOLM 
SWEDEN 













The Borregaard Company 


200 Fifth Ave. '"*""""**4 New York, N.Y. | 
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Agents 
A/S TOTEN CELLULOSEFABRIK 
Bleached Sulphite 








A/S GULSKOGEN 
CELLULOSEFABRIK 
Easy Bleaching 








SUND AKTIEBOLAG 


Strong Unbleached Sulphite 
(Indirect Cooking) 
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EXPORTS 











The value of exports of paper from the United States in 
1923 was larger than in 1922 although the quantity exported 
was smaller than in the preceding x year, according to pre- 
liminary figures — and issued by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Paper exports last year totaled in value 
$25,677,685, which was slightly more than one and o 

on dollars in excess of exportations in 1922. Radical 
changes occurred last year not only in the relative importance 
of foreign markets, but in the comparative demand for the 
various finds of paper. Owing probably to low prices quoted 
by European countries, a substantial rease was noted in 
exports from the United States to South America, as well as 
in the totals of such classes of paper as newsprint, wrapping 
(other than Kraft), paper bags, and the cheaper grades of 
writing paper. These decreases, however, were more than 
offset by increased shipments to the Far East and by gains 
in book paper and Kraft shipments and exports of paper and 
iemnebenrd, grease and waterproof papers, tissue and crepe 
papers, hanging paper and wallboard. 

Newsprint rts decreased from 51,528,348 pounds, 
valued at $2,337,091, in 1922, to 32,714,732 pounds, for a value 
of $1,636,937, in 1923, but the value of book paper, exports 
increased approximately $200,000. Exports of k — 
to Mexico were valued at $232,317 in 1928, to South America 
$446,728, and to the Far East $600,000. 

Though sales of wrapping paper (other than Kraft) in 
foreign markets » Bre nearly 20 per cent in volume, bet- 
ter values brought the total value up to substantially the 1922 
level. The chief losses occurred in Latin American markets, 

rticularly in Cuba, where the total value reached only 
$391,741, compared with $597,738 in 1922. Exports to Eng- 
land, Canada and Central America, however, increased as 
well as to Japan and the Philippine Islands, but not suf- 
ficiently to offset entirely the decreases in other markets. 

Nearly 50 per cent of the paper and strawboard exports, 
which increased in both ntity and value during 1923, were 
aioped to Canada. otwithstanding the fact that this 
market received nearly 2,000,000 pounds less than in the _ 
ceding year, the total value was in by more n 
$100,000. Exports to Cuba, valued at $288,510 during 1923, 
practically doubled the 1922 total, and a moderate advance also 
was indicated in the Mexican market. Excepting Colombia, 
the year 1923 showed a decline for this item throughout 
America. Exports to China showed an important increase in 

and advanced in value to $650,885, a gain of nearly 
$300, , while shipments to Japan also increased slightly. 

Exports of photographic pa in 1923 very tly ex- 

those for 1 About : oo cent of the 
of boxes and cartons from the United ates ee eae 
Canada, which imported 8,790,508 pounds, valued at 765, 
in 1928, an increase 33 per 














of 16 cent in quantity an 
cent in value compared with the year. 
A decline of 16 cent in quantity and 9 per cent in value 
occu in exports of writing paper for the year. 
IMPORTS 
: Wood Pulp 
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price of No. 1 Kraft pulp, and this is about the bottom quota- 
tion named at present by importers in New York, with some 
quoting in excess of this figure. 

It is also reported that Swedish producers are well sold up 
on pulp. British papermakers are said to be buying freely 
in Sweden and to have contracted for su for some time 
ahead, and demand is encountered from o European coun- 
tries, the reports stating that even Germany is now 
chasing some Swedish pulp after having been out of t 
market for a lengthy period. 

It would appear that the main bearish factor in the situa- 
tion at present is that there are fairly large unsold stocks of 
foreign pulp owned by importers, or by ucers shipped 
into the United States on consignment. Spot stocks on the 
Atlantic seaboard are variously estimated, but conservative 
members of the trade place total holdings at fully 50,000 tons. - 
Obviously there are some who have P who are desirous of 
liquidating, and occasionally “distress” sales are reco 
at prices which are not y representative of the market, 
yet nevertheless establish market values of pulp. It is this 
which is having an unsettling influence on prices, despite 
the firming position of pulp at primary — abroad, and 
notwithstanding that American paper mills are purchasing in 
somewhat better volume than they were. 

Importations | up to a high level. As an indication, a 
steamer arrived at New York a few days ago from Christiania 
carrying more than 20,000 bales of pulp in her cargo. Latest 
Government statistics show that in mber total imports 
into the United States amounted to 87,173 net tons of chemical 
and 31,633 tons of mechanical pulp, compared with 76,441 
tons of chemical and 27,380 tons of mechanical imported in 
November last, and 81,520 tons of chemical and 23,469 tons 
of mechanical received in October. 

. oa of sulphite-bleached and unbleached—into the U. 8. 
in 1 totaled 712,398 tons, valued at $48,791,977, which 
amount was far above the total of 1922, when 635,793 tons, 
for a value of $40,293,684, were im b 

lished a new high record of sulp 
country. Imports of — pulp last 
tons, valued at $15,204,012, against 275 tons, for a value 
of $16,085,121, in 1922. Imports of mechanical pulp for the 
year were 267,527 tons, valued at $9,280,863, compared with 
192,688 tons, for a value of $5,706,529, imported in 1922. 

Bleached sulphite is quoted on a range of 3.75 to 4.25 cents 
per pound ex New York for No. 1 grade, and unbleached 
of rated ality at Sout ES to a site _ the dock = 6 
majority of cases. Easy bleaching oted at 
to Spang ex oe. — ee ae is held a ry 
cents per pound u rd ex some importers asking 2. 
cents and even higher for aor Foreign d wood is 
selling on the spot in New York at $88 to $86 a ton ex dock. 

Receipts at the port of New York in February and current 
market quotations ex dock New York follow: 


Bleached sulphite, No. 1..........ccccscccecces 8.75- 4.25 
Unbleached Pale Sn cvcnsuckigebocdes on . 2.60- 2.90 
EC RYE SS RRR a a eA 2.75- 3.00 
Mitscherlich unbleached ..............ceeseeees 2.80- 3.00 
cdben nnn bwka bobs he bese sadist vinccawbodee 2.50- 2.75 
Ground wood, per ton. .........seesseecceccccees 33.00-35.00 


Lagerloef Trading Co., 842 bls. from Helsin $ 
Horton & Co., 7,000 bls. from Gavle; my het & 
4,925 bls. from Gavle and 2,000 bis. from ; Scandi- 
navian Pulp Agency, 500 bis. from Gavle and 762 bis. from 
Sundsvall; Auseriean Woodvale Oxy a0 lin bees Bone 
un ; American 
vall; A. J. Bracher & Co., Re Pens 
sen & Co., 1 bls. 
Harnosand; A 


vall and 1,500 bls. from Christiania; 
2,550 bls. from : 
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SULPHATE OF ALUMINA J. ANDERSEN & CO. 


MANUFACTURED BY 








THE JARECKI CHEMICAL CO. 21 East 40th Street, New York City 
SODA ASH 58% — 
MANUFACTURED BY 
TCOLUSEDIA COMEMNCAL BEVENGO® Importers of Chemical Pulps 


BLEACHED AND UNBLEACHED 


The Isaac Winkler & Bro. Co. 


Sole Selling Agents Agents for Kellner Partington Paper Pulp Co., Ltd. 
Cincinnati New York Sarpsborg, Norway; Forshaga, and Edsvalla, Sweden 

















The Pulp and Paper Trading Co. 


21 East 40th Street New York City 





DEALERS IN DOMESTIC CHEMICAL AND 
MECHANICAL PULPS AND PAPER 


AGENTS FOR 





J. & J. Rogers Company, Ausable Forks, N. Y. 
E. B, Eddy Company, Ltd., Hull, Canada Quality Guaranteed 
Canadian Kraft Limited, Three Rivers, Canada 
Dealers in Wayagamack Kraft Pulp The Smallwood-Low Stone Co. 
Heward Smith a. Mills, Montreal, Quebec Lisbon, Ohio 





EASTERN A 
Port Huron Sulphite & tee Co., Port Huron, Mich. 




















SOUTHWARK 
HYDRAULIC EQUIPMENT 
for PULP and PAPER MILLS 


The Southwark Pulp Presses and Trucks 
illustrated at the right are typical of many 
efficient installations of Southwark Equip- 
ment in actual service in paper mills through- 
out the United States and Canada. In ad- 
dition to standard dehydrating presses for 
pulp, sulphite, etc., we specialize.in the de- 
sign and construction of machinery to suit 
the manufacturers’ requirements. 

We carry a complete line of Hydraulic Ac- 
cumulators, Pumps, ase Fittings, Shock 
Absorbers, etc. 


SOUTHWARK 
FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CHICAGO : CLEVELAND Theat 610, Ton Sautvaut Pulp Presses, ond Tras of the Thetemine 
FISHER BUILDING SWETLAND BUILDING Pulp and Paper Company, Haileybury, Ontario, Canada. 
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Trust Co., 8,035 bls. from Drammen and 4,934 bls. from 
Larvik; Mechanics & Metals National Bank, 1,000 bls. from 
Christiania; Central Union Trust Co. 500 bis. from 
Christiania; Perkins-Goodwin Co., 125 bls. from Christiania; 
New York Trust Co., 12,500 bls. from Christiania; Acer & 
Co., 9,375 bls. from Vancouver; Order, 500 bls. from Ham- 
burg, 2,656 bls. from Bremen, 4,525 bls. from Danzig, 135 
bls. from Helsingfors and 1,275 bls. from Larvik. 


Paper Stock 


The outstanding feature in the foreign trade of the United 
States in papermaking materials during February was the 
large importation of rag stock. were received in un- 
usually heavy amounts, and, judging from the arrivals 
through the port of New York, close to a record total was 
imported during the month. Receipts of other materials were 
fairly large. 

Government figures show that a total of 397,711,699 pounds 
of papermaking —_ was imported into the U. S. in 1923, 
valued at $7,153,469, which constituted a record of imports 
6f this commodity, and compared with 301,898,340 pounds, 
for a value of $4,705,422, imported in 1922. Imports of old 
rope, bagging, waste pease and other paper stock last year 
totaled 233,154,855 pounds, valued at $6,606,587, against im- 
ports of 201,311,393 pounds, for a value of $4,679,723, in 1922. 

Imports of all kinds of papermaking material at the pes 
of New York in February, with names of consignees, follow: 


Old Rope 


Brown Bros. & Co., 458 coils from Bristol, 93 coils from 
Copenhagen, 78 coils and 132 bls. from Antwerp, 235 coils 
from Marseilles, 83 coils from Newcastle, 248 coils and 6 bls. 
from Hull and 99 coils from Rotterdam; International Pur- 
chasing Co., 36 bls. frém Havre; Ellerman-Wilson SS. Line, 
154 coils and 137 bls. from London and 57 coils and 17 bls. 
from Hull; Maurice O’Meara Co., 215 bls. from Genoa; 
Italian Discount & Trust Co., 114 bls. from Leghorn; Bank of 
New York & Trust Co., 116 coils from Copenhagen; Guaranty 
Trust Co., 115 bls. from oR: International Acceptance 
_Bank, 49 bls. from Genoa; N. E. Berzen, 9 bls. from Havana; 
Goldman, Sachs & Co., 230 coils and 120 bls. from Copen- 
hagen; Order, 43 coils from Rotterdam. 


Old Bagging 
Equitable Trust Co., 57 bls. from Antwerp; Kidder-Peabody 
Acceptance Corp., 120 bls. from Havre; C. R. Spence & Co., 
158 bls. from Dublin; Leshner Paper Stock Co., 198 bls. from 
Havre; E. Butterworth & Co., 174 bls. from Rotterdam; 
Goldman, Sachs & Co., 211 bls. from Copenhagen. 


Rags 

E. J. Keller Co., 138 bls. from ee 64 bls. from 
Bordeaux, 914 bls. from Copenhagen, 202 bls. from Havre, 
430 bls. from Bremen and 1,204 bls. from Rotterdam; F. P. 
Gaskell & Co., 112 bls. from London; Leshner Paper Stock 
Co., 52 bls. from Rotterdam and 22 bls. from Antwerp; 
American Woodpulp Corp., 89 bls. from Rotterdam; M. 
Wolfer & Co., 52 bls. from Havana; M. M. Atterbury, 108 bls. 
from St. Nazaire; Castle & Overton, 76 bls. from Dunkirk; 
Brown Bros. & Co., 111 bls. from Glasgow, 395 bls. from Ant- 
werp and 657 bls. from Alexandria; Schall & Co., 161 bls. 
from Antwerp; Rudolf Wolf, 61 bls. from Venice; Waste 
Material Trading Corp., 261 bls. from Marseilles; Albion 
Trading Co., 27 bls. from Liverpool; G. P. Lotterhand, 6 bls. 
from Liverpool; Draycott Mills, 44 bls. from Leith; A. W. 
Fenton, Inc., 437 bls. from Rotterdam; E. Jonofski, 24 bls. 
from Havana; Union National Bank, 112 bls. from Venice 
and ‘263 bls. from Hamburg; Mechanics & Metals National 
Bank, 32 bls. from Venice, 60 bls: from Marseilles and 79 bls. 
from Hamburg; Coal & Iron National Ba 468 bls. from 
Dublin, 81 bls. from Havre and 56 bls. from G w; Ameri- 
can Exchange National Bank, 199 bls. from Hamburg; Irving 
Bank-Columbia Trust Co., 75 bls. from London and 145 bls. 
from Antwerp; Chase National Bank, 93 bls. from Leith, 
73 bls. from Havre and 125 bls. from London; Guaranty Trust 
Co., 186 bls. from Bristol, 27 bls. from London, 23 bls. from 
Hamburg, 505 bls. from Manchester and 408 bls. from Havre; 
National City Bank, 580 bls. from Antwerp; International 
Acceptance Bank, 84 bls. from Antwerp and 171 bls. from 
Bremen; New York Trust Co., 39 bls. from Marseilles and 40 


bls. from Havre; Bank of New York & Trust Co., 83 bis. 


from Barcelona; E. W. Dutton, Inc., 71 bls. from Havre and 
44 bls. from Manchester; American Express Co., 48 bls. from 
Glasgow; State Bank, 222 bls. from Leith F Equitable Trust 


Co., 26 bls. from Hamburg and 92 bls. from Manchester ; 


Chemical National Bank, 73 bls. from Havre and 222 bls. 
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HANS LAGERLOEF, President and Treasurer 
ORVAR HYLIN, Vice President 
MAURICE LONDON, Secretary 


padding bo. Spe 


52 Vanderbilt Avenue 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Telephones 
Murray Hill { a 





SOLE AGENTS IN U. S. A., CANADA, MEXICO AND 
CUBA FOR 





Finnish Cellulose Association 
Helsingfors, Finland 


AND 


Finnish Wood Pulp Union 
Helsingfors, Finland 
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BACK TO NORMALCY 


Owing to substantial reductions 
in the cost of aJl materials enter- 
ing into the construction of Jens- 
sen Acid Towers, we are now 
building them at 


NORMAL PRICES — 








Will YOU let us show YOU how 
to make MONEY by making a 


BETTER ACID 





Don’t forget that every second 
sulphite mill on this continent is 
using our towers, so ask~ your 
neighbor what HE thinks of them. 





G. D. JENSSEN CO. 
200 5TH AVE. NEW YORK, N. Y. 














Notice the heavy ship channels, pressed 
steel tire and gear saddles securely riveted 
to the channel sections and the substantial 
construction of the tires and gears in this 
Paulson Barking Drum. Is it any wonder 
that they stand the test? If interested in 
barking drums now, write us. You'll be 
satisfied with a Paulson drum. 


MANITOWOC ENGINEERING WORKS 
“Digester Makers Since “91” 


Manitowoc, Wisconsin 

















New Sand Filter 


A SPECIAL filter for paper mills, pro- 
ducing all the results the paper 
manufacturer desires. It is a modifica- 
tion of the well known Hungerford filter 
adapted to paper mill use. It is con- 













iron pipe, brass strainers and especially 
prepared silica sand. It is as durable 
and efficient as can be built at any cost. 
It can be sold at a very low figure. 


This filter gives perfectly clear water, 
washes thoroughly, does not require re- 
newal of the sand bed, is absolutely re- 
liable in the performance of its duty and 
requires a minimum amount of attention. 





Send for full particulars 


Hungerford & Terry, Inc. 


CLAYTON, N. J. 








structed of concrete, strictl —— 


















NORWOOD FILTERS 
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Clean Water 
Low Maintenance Cost 
Reliable 


NORWOOD ENGINEERING CO. 
FLORENCE, MASS., U. S. A. 
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from Bremen; First National Bank of Boston, 105 bls. from 


Havre; Philadelphia National Bank, 80 bls. from Newcastle; 


Second National Bank of Boston, 231 bls. from Bristol; Strupp 
& Co., 108 bls. from Hamburg; Kidder-Peabody Acceptance 
Corp., 48 bls. from Havre; Or er, 324 bls. from London, 187 
bls. from Havre, 438 bls. from Antwerp, 747 bls. from Liver- 

1, 214 bls. from Hamburg, 68 bls. from Alexandria, 175 
fis. from Glasgow and 192 bls. from Bristol. 


Miscellaneous Paver Stock 


International Acceptance Bank, 83 bls. from Antwerp and 
67 bls. from Leith ; Equitable Trust Co., 205 bls. from Antwerp 
and 72 bis. from Liverpool; E. J. Keller Co., 56 -bls. from 
Antwerp; New York rust Co., 184 bls. from London; 
Mechanics & Metals National Bank, 87 bls. from Bremen; 
Guaranty Trust Co., 48 bls. from Genoa, 80 bls. from Dundee 
and 252 bls. from Leith; Maurice O’Meara Co., 55 bls. from 
Belfast; Brown Bros. & Co., 193 bls. from Dublin and 177 
bls. from Bristol; W. Schall & Co., 50 bls. from Antwerp; 
Merchants’ National Bank, 16 bls. from Antwerp; Order, 20 
bls. from Liverpool, 170 bls. from Leghorn, 134 bls. from 
Palermo and 191 bls. from Leith. 


Paper 
Importations of paper into the United States in February 
were of fair volume and marked by no feature, judging from 
the receipts a the port of New York. There were some 
large inion of Kraft wrapping, but imports of this class 
of paper for the month were te than in recent months. 
Usual amounts of print paper, cigarette, hanging, filter and 
other des were im Receipts of paper of all kinds 
Roough the port of few York in ebruary follow: 
Cigarette 
American Tobacco Co., 800 cs.; R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., 
770 cs.; Torro Tobacco Co., 12 cs.; DeManduit Paper Corp., 
182 cs.; Standard Products Corp., 296 cs.; Surbrug Co., 23 
es.; P. J. Schweitzer, 79 cs.; J. V. Lago, 4 cs.; M. Spiegel & 
Sons, 14 bls. 
Printing 
Falsing Paper Co., 52 cs.; Guaranty Trust Co., 112 rolls; 
F. O. Nelson, Inc., 326 rolls; Kupfer Bros. Co., 12 cs.; Steffens 
Sons & Co., 31 cs.; Perry, Ryer & Co., 67 cs.; C. Steiner, 44 
es.; Parsons & Whittemore, 1,335 rolls; Equitable Trust Co., 
533 rolls; Perkins-Goodwin Co., 69 rolls and 90 cs.; Chemical 
National Bank, 963 rolls; American Exchange National Bank, 
82 rolls; E. Naumberg & Co., 531 rolls; Oxford University 
Press, 10 cs.; B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., 65 cs.; P. C. Zuhlke, 
815 cs.; P. Puttmann, 12 cs.; International Acceptance Bank, 
1,509 rolls; Traders’ Paper Co., 75 cs.; Bowater Paper Co., 
78 rolls; Young Publishing Co., 180 rolls; New York & 


' Hauseatic Corp., 133 rolls; W. Hartmann & Co., 642 rolls; 


Redden & Martin, 32 rolls; Fourth & First National Bank 
of Nashville, 96 rolls; Order, 1,750 rolls. 
Wrapping 

Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Co., 1,454 bls.; Wilkinson 
Bros. & Co., 367 rolls and 258 bls.; Maurice O’Meara Co., 
661 rolls; Republic Bag & Paper Co., 551 bls.; J. P. Heffernan 
Paper Co., 1,436 bls.; C. Steiner, 55 bls.; W. Hartmann & Co., 
1,252 rolls and 113 bls.; Corn Exchange National Bank, 45 
bls.; C. K. MacAlpine & Co., 97 rolls and 55 bls.; American 
Express Co., 2,146 rolls; National City Bank, 20 rolls and 
153 bls.; D. S. Walton & Co., 1,153 rolls and 262 bls.; Arkell 
Safety Bag Co., 32 bls.; U. S. Steel Products Co., 37 rolls; 
Dupont Cellophane Co., 18 cs.; Whiting-Patterson Co., 39 
rolls; Borregaard Co., 2,833 rolls and 179 bls.; Blauvelt- 
Wiley Paper Mfg. Co., 96 bls.; Cellopap Paper Co., 214 bls.; 
Steffen, Johns & Co., 31 bls.; Royal Mail Steam Packet Co., 
52 bls.; American and Cuban SS. Line, 190 bls.; Inter- 
national Acceptance Bank, 557 rolls and 638 bls.; Gallagher 
& Ascher, 115 bls.; C. G. Keferstein, 151 rolls; W. Schall & 
Co., 5,717 rolls and 29 bls.; Chase National Bank, 646 rolls; 
Seantis, Inc., 5 bls.; Order, 1,762 rolls and 318 bls. 


Writing 
Thomas & Pierson, 2 cs.; K. Pauli Corp., 9 cs.; Defiance 
Sales Corp., 5 cs.; Guibont, Freres & Co., 13 es. 
Drawing 


Globe Shipping Co., 7 cs.; E. Dietzgen & Co., 62 cs.; Keuf- 
fel & Esser Co., 44 cs. and 57 rolls; Devoe & Reynolds Co., 
8 cs.; H. Reeve Angel & Co., 3 cs. 








Cut down excessive wrap- 
ping paper investment. 

hy carry two wrap- 
ping paper lines for one 


wrapping paper purpose? 


MOSINEE 


presents a perfect wrap- 
ping paper, weight and 
strength for each wrap- 
ping purpose. Made in all 
weights from 15 pounds 
to100 pounds basis. Ihe 
one complete, standard- 
ized and economical line 
of wrapping paper sold. 


Mosinee Kraft 


‘‘The Wrapper that 
Delivers the Goods’’ 
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CASEIN 


Standard Quality 
Lowest Prices 


The Casein Manufacturing 
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Company 


15 Park Row New York 














| Kalamaxoo Tank & Silo Co. | 


| 


= 
Tanks | 
Blow Pits 
Acid Storage 

Tanks, Vats, Etc. | 


Send us your specifications for prompt shipment 





Kalamazoo, Michigan 














TRENTON, N. J. 


anv excise CHINA CLAYS iucuest quaury 


UNITED CLAY MINES CORPORATION 


EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 

















Robins Conveying Systems 
FOR HANDLING BULK MATERIALS 
Write for Handbook of Conveyor Practice 


ROBINS CONVEYING BELT COMPANY 
New York Chicago Pittsburgh Besten 























NORTHERN 
AND HOISTS 
WORKS 





ENGINEERING 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





























RAG CUTTERS 
Gorm TRY ° . 
Whatever You Cut, a Will Solve Your Problem 


LET US FIGURE IT OUT FOR YOU 


Taylor, Stiles & Co., Riegelsville, N. J., U.S.A. 


WATEROUS ENGINE WORKS 
Bran Ont., Canada 


ssn Posdbery Pocunen it, Lendon E. C. 
Sole Agents for Europe 
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Filter 


G. Leuders & Co., 6 cs.; A. Giese & Son, 31 bls.; Bernard, 


Judae & Co., 5 cs. and 26 bls.; H. Reeve Angel & Co., 10 bls. 
and 6 cs. : 
Tissue 


F. C. Strype, 34 ¢s.; J. B. Mast, 4 cs.; W. J. Brynes & Co., 
2 cs.; Pitts & Scott, 46 cs. 
Photo 


Glove Shipping Co., 83 cs.; Gevaert Co. of America, 8 cs. 
Hanging 
A. C. Dodman, Jr., & Co., 40 es. and 49 bls.; F. J. Emmerich 
& Co., 104 bls.; W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., 159 bls.; Bernard, 
Judae & Co., 14 bis.; F. G. Prager & Co., 1,079 rolls and 6 es.; 
R. F. Downing & Co., 39 bls. and 11 cs.; National City Bank, 


1,420 bls. 
Board 


O. G. Hempstead & Sons, 23 cs.; Scientific Materials Co., 7 
cs.; Flexideal Co., 90 cs.; Bendix Paper Co., 6 cs.; H. Bourjois, 
9 cs.; Happel & McAvoy, 25 cs.; Friedman & Co., 5 cs.; Met- 
ropolitan tm rt & Mfg. Co., 47 cs.; Maurice O’Meara Co., 
6 bls.; Park & Tilford, 4 cs.; A. Vuyck, 200 pkgs.; New York 
Label & Box Works, 9 cs.; F. G. Prager & Co., 3 rolls; Order, 
51 cs. 

Miscellaneous 


A. Frankan & Co., 7 cs.; Martin, Bechtold & Co., 26 cs.; 
C. W. Williams & Co., 27 cs.; Borden & Riley Paper Co., 24 
cs.; Louis Dejonge & Co., 8 cs.; Whiting-Patterson Co., 55 cs.; 
Guibont, Freres & Co., 9 cs.; Birn & Wachenheim, 19 bls.; 
Gallagher & Ascher, 2 cs.; Independent Forwarding Co., 11 
cs ensel, Bruckman & Lornbacher, 12 cs.; G. W. Sheldon 
& Co., 3 cs.; Quality Art Novelty Co., 18 cs.; C. H. Boulin, 36 
es.; B. C. Ritchie, 25 cs.; C. B. Richard & Co., 11 cs.; Coenca- 
Morrison Co., 13 cs.; Morrison Machine Co., 21 es.; J. & H. 
Berge, 4 cs.; Meadows, Wye & Co., 8 cs.; Miller & Wright 
Paper Co., 8 cs.; Ault & Wiborg, 20 cs.; H. C. Davison & Co., 
11 cs. 





Foreign Trade Opportunities 


Additional information regarding the following foreign 
trade opportunities issued by the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic _tetamen of the United States Department of Com- 
merce may be obtained from the Bureau in Washington, 
D. C., or its branch offices. It is requested that the number of 
the inquiry be given at all times. 

No. 9015—Cartons, paper, nonleakable, and machinery for 
manufacture of same. Johannesburg, South Africa. Pur- 
chase and agency desired. 

No. 9027—Paper, stationery, printers’ supplies and print- 
ing machinery. Johannesburg, South Africa. Purchase and 
agency desired. 

No. 9110—Paper, wrapping, cking, newsprint, letter 
and adhesive. Constantinople, Turkey. Purchase desired. 

No. 9092—Paper and stationery, cardboard and straw- 
board. Rajkot, Endia. Purchase desired. 

No. 9117—Caustic soda and soda ash. Amritsar, India. 
Purchase and agency desired. 

No. 9124—Caustic soda, 50 to 100 tons monthly. Frank- 
fort, Germany. Purchase desired. 

No. 9171—Building board, fiber. Puerto Cortes, Honduras. 
Purchase desired. 

No. 9150—Paper. Santo Domingo, Dominican Republic. 
Agency desired. 

No. 9159—Paper, such as newsprint, kraft, transparent, 
bond, check, legal and writing. Shanghai, China. Purchase 
desired. 

No. 9184—Paper, printing, writing, bank post, packing, 
etc. Bombay, India. Purchase and agency desired. 
oF gag paper. Santiago, Cu Exclusive agency 

ired. 





Old Hickory Paper Co. to Build Kraft Mill 


Plans have been perfected for the building of a two-machine 
Kraft paper mill at Old Hickory, Tenn. The pulp mill is 
already completed and has a capacity of 150 tons.per day. 
The paper mill will be equipped with two large high-speed 
184” Beloit Fourdrinier machines, each capable of producing 
75 tons of Kraft paper ag day. 

The pulp mill was built by the old Nashville Pulp and Paper 
om pel which has been reorganized and refinanced and pro- 
vided with adequate capital. The new company will be 
known as Old Hickory Paper Company, Old Hickory, Tenn.. 
John I. Beggs, of Milwaukee, president, and R..J. Cullen, vice- 
president and manager. Mr. Beggs is prominently identified 
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BLEACHED SULPHITE 


Made from spruce 
grown in the forests 
of Northern Maine. 


Send. for Samples 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING CO. 
501 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 


bs F 

















CALDWELL 

















There is Only One Way 


to make paper mill tanks—the Caldwell way. The 
engineers of the W. E. Caldwell Co. have spent 
years in discovering it. Caldwell Heavy Yellow 
Pine Acid Tanks are scientifically constructed ac- 
cording to the strictest engineering principles. 
Their ‘extreme thickness assures long life; their 
construction absolutely prevents bulging and break- 
ing. The Caldwell is the only tank for storing 
acids and for holding stock in solution. 


A reputation for the highest grade of products 
and an experience of over 30 years stands back of 
Caldwell service. 


Send for Catalog 
W. E. CALDWELL CO. 
Incorporated 


2570 Brook Street, 
Louisville, Ky. 0 














TANKS 
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The Sandy Hill Iron 
& Brass Works 


Hudson Falls 
New York 








Manufacturers of Paper and P ulp 
Mill Machinery 























The Paint Question 


¥AOUR search for a paint that will stand up under moisture, chemical fumes 
and heat conditions comes to an end when you begin using BITUMASTIC 





surfaces. Has a fine glossy finish that lasts. The sooner you start using BITU- 
MASTIC, the sooner -your worry over the paint question ceases. 


One trial will do more convincing than a hundred advertisements. We are willing, 
therefore, to send a sample can of BITUMASTIC SOLUTION, without charge, 
to interested executives and engineers. 


BirumastiC 


WAILES DOVE-HERMISTON CORPORATION 


17 Battery Place, New York 
322 S. Delaware Ave. Union Trust Building 
Philadelphia Cleveland 
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with large banking institutions and also with large public 
utility interests, while Mr. Cullen is well known throughout 
the trade as a very capable and successful paper mill 
executive, having many aged experience in building and 
operating Kraft paper mills, one of his most recent achieve- 
ments being the construction and starting up of the now 
famous Bastrop, La., mill of the Bastrop Pulp and Paper 
Company. 5 

Contracts have already been awarded to the Beloit Iron 
Works for these large high-speed papermaking machines, 
embodying all the latest improvements, such as their remova- 
ble Fourdrinier, their rope drive and many other important 
features. Orders have also been placed for beaters, Jordons 
and power equipment. Contract has been awarded for the 
steel for the paper mill buildings. A construction force has 
already been organized and started work clearing off the site 
and preparing for the rapid construction of the new paper 
mill. The first unit is expected to be ready for production in 
the fall of 1924. 

It is understood that this new mill will be ideally located 
with respect to the Kraft markets, and will enjoy an abundant 
supply of suitable pulpwood and good water. 

e officers of this new new mill have determined to make 
this the finest Kraft mill in the South, and it will be eqoupee 
with all the latest labor-saving devices, which will contribute 
to a low cost of paper. The building will be of re-enforced 
concrete and brick, and nothing will be spared to produce a 
thoroughly high-class modern Kraft paper mill. 





Dayton Convention Paper Mill Superintendents 


Great preparations are being made by the general commit- 
tee in charge of the Dayton (Ohio) annual convention of 
the National Association of Pulp and Paper Mill Superin- 
tendents set for three days, May 22, 23 and 24. 

The general committee is composed of: Chairman, H. W. 
Server; Arrangements, F. H. Henry; Reception, John J. 
Maloney; Resolutions, B. T. McBain; Registration, H. D. 
onto Transportation, Thos. E. Keogh; Visitation, Tom 

arvey. 

The American Paper and Pulp Mill Superintendents’ As- 
sociation is an Associate member of the American Pa and 
oe Association. Mr. Nelson R. Davis, superintendent of 
S. D. Warren Co., Cumberland Mills, Maine, is the president, 
while Peter J. Massey of Chicago is secretary-treasurer. 

A very instructive program has been arranged for includ- 
ing: papers by: 

oward S. Taylor of Dayton, Ohio, president of the Tech- 
nical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry and a gen- 
eral paper mill engineer of that city. 

B. S. Summers of Port Huron, Michigan, a chemical engi- 
neer of high standing and for years making a specialty of 
Penns fibers for various parpere. 

. L. Cecil, a forest engineer, of Duluth, Minnesota, will 
show the superintendents where they must look for their 
cane supply of raw material, if there is to be any supply 
ata 


E. P. Gleason, general engineer of the Nekoosa-Edwards 
Paper Company of Port E rds, Wisconsin, will read a 
paper on paper drying, the one big subject now before the 
paper industry next to wood supply and waste. 

. P. Hambrecht, U. 8. D r of Vocational Educa- 
tion, will talk to the convention on his wonderful work for 
labor among those who have not been able: to get all the 
education they want. 

There will many other subjects taken up, among them 
the report of the General Standards Committee of Fifteen 
for Sulphite, ee, Soda and Groundwood Pulps and a 
Kraft and Paper discourse by B. T. McBain, general 
superintendent and assistant general manager of the Nepco 
Mills at Port Edwards, Wisconsin. 

_The mills in Ohio district will have open house for the 
visitors and it is ted at least 50 per cent of the mem- 
bership of some 1, will be present. 





Plans are being made for the early erection of several one- 
story structures by the,Florida Paper Mills Company, of Jack- 
sonville, Fla., a subsidiary of the Grass Fibre Pulp and Paper 
Company, of Leesburg, . The new mill will cost in excess 
of § —— and bids are being asked for the building of the 
initial units. 





The first National Chemical Equipment Exposition will 
be held in the State Armory, Providence, R. I., June 22d to 


27th, inclusive, 1925, under the management of the Chemical’ 
Equipment Association and in conjunction with a lar 
four-day meeting of the American Institute of Chemical 
neers. 


ngi- 
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“Pulpwood and Wood Pulp 
in North America” 





By ROYAL S. 


KELLOGG 





pa reat and thorough comenee of the 
pulpwood industry—processes of maki per 
iy of Novth 


pulp from wood—the 
America—the need for in 


timber suppl 


timber pro- 


duction and future possibilities of the pulp and 


paper industry. 


Detailed statistics of production and consumption 
since the establishment of the industry are given 
in the appendix and shown in the text by means 
of graphic charts of unusual effectiveness. 


This book is of special interest to everyone connected with 


the pulp and paper industry. 


It points out clearly what 


must be done to develop sufficiently our supply of pulp- 


woods. It shows the 


necessary in forest conservation 


steps 
and discusses the subject from the practical viewpoint of 
industrial needs. 270 pages, 6x9; 87 illustrations. 


Price $4.00 net, postpaid 


It should be in the library of every man interested 
in the present and future developments 


of the paper 
Address all orders to 


THE PAPER INDUSTRY 


356 MONADNOCK BUILDING 


CHICAGO, ILL. 














RECENTLY ISSUED 
Technical Association Papers, Series VI (1923) 


In paper, 208 pages, $3 
A Theoretical Discussion of the Reactions of Payermaking: Jessic 


E. Minor. 


Anti-Friction Bearings: G. H. Spencer. > 
ew, = Papermaking for 1922: C. J. West and 
Papineau- ok “ 3 


; 
Chemistry of the Alkaline Wood Pulp Processes: S. D, Wells and 
thers. 


Chemistry of the Sulphite Process: R. N. Miller and W. H. 


Swanson. 
Discussion of papers. 


Drying and Conditioning of Coated Paper: J. O. Ross. 
nat tmospheric Humidity on Paper Tests: P. L. Houston 
an 


A 
. Kirkwood. 


Efficiency of Paper Drying: S. B. Jones and W. F. Goldsmith. 


Evaporation of Spent Liquors: G. K. Spence. 
Lake Color Manufacture: H. H. Holden. 


Methods of Establishing Wage Rates and Determining Promotions: | 


H. P. Carruth. 


Papers on various subjects. 
Paper testing; several papers. 


Reports of committees. 


Steam Economy in Pulp and Paper Millis: E. P. Gleason. 
Steam Flowmeters on Sulphite Digesters: W. H. Kraske. 


Study of Papermaking Materials: A. B. Green. 


Use of White Water in Mechanical Pulp Mills: W. E. Brawn. 


Ventilation of Machine Rooms: J. O. Ross. 


Waste in the Industry: R. B. Wolf and G. D. Bearce. 
White Water Losses and Their Correction. 


Utilization of Barking Drum Waste. 
Reduction of Broke Losses, 


Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry 


18 East Forty-first Street 


New York, N. Y. 
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Globe and. Cylinder Ro- 
tary Bleaching Boilers 

Digesters, Riveted Steel 
Tanks 

Flames, Smokestacks, 
Penstocks, General 
Steel Plate Construc- 
tion of every descrip- 
tion 





Why Biggs Rotaries Are Long Lived 


HEN a Rotary Cooking or Bleaching 
Boiler gives continuous service for 30 
years or more as Biggs Rotaries are 
doing, there’s a reason. 
Precision and thoroughness in every detail 
of laying out and construction—only these 
can account for such performance. 
Take the riveting operation for instance— 
hydraulic riveters up to 150 tons pressure 
squeeze the red hot rivets quickly into place 
before they can even begin to cool. Every 
rivet completely fills the rivet hole through 


The Biggs Boiler Works Co. 


Seneca Place and Case Ave. 


the entire thickness of the plate, instead of 
merely heading over the rivet, and depending 
upon the caulking to make a tight job. 
This is only one of the perfected methods 
used in the Biggs plant but it is typical of 
the thoroughness with which every operation 
is performed. 

Paper men the country over will testify to 
the fact that Biggs Rotaries do last and keep 
on lasting. 

Write for the Biggs Rotary Book. It con- 
tains facts every paper man should know. 


Akron, Ohio 
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In these days 




















The COAL écount is the largest account on your books 


ARE YOU ABSOLUTELY CERTAIN OF THE QUALITY 
OF THIS RAW MATERIAL WHICH COSTS YOU THIS 
LARGE AMOUNT OF MONEY. 

COAL MEANS HEAT UNITS. The purchase of coal is 
primarily a purchase of heat units. Coal should be bought 
for its heating capacity. 

PROTECTION AGAINST POOR COAL. 
of enormous coal prices, there is bound to be a tendency 
to deliver coal with a large percentage of impurities and 
the testing of your coal is your only defense. 


THE EMERSON FUEL CALORIM- 
ETER tests your fuel. It deter- 
mines quickly and accurately the 
heating value of coal, coke, oil and 
other solid and liquid fuels. It is 
a standard instrument. 





EMERSON APPARATUS COMPANY 
171 TREMONT STREET, MELROSE HIGHLANDS, MASS. 
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‘Sopp Guide —What and Where to Buy 


ADHESIVES 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
E. F. Russ Co. 


CID RESISTING BRONZE 
Eastwood Wire Mfg. Co. 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
William A. rdy & Sons. 


AGITATOR EQUIPMENT 
The Appleton Machine Co. 
Ea Biggs Boiler Works Co. 

E. Caldwell Co., Inc. 

min Clutch Co. 
Moore & White Co. 
The Shartle Bros. Machine Co. 
Weller Mfg. Co. 


AIR COMPRESSORS 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Nordberg Mfg. Co. 


AIR CONDITIONING AND CONTROL 
APPARATUS 


American Blower Co. 
Bayley Mfg. Co. 
J. O. Ross Eng. Cusp. 
Sturtevant Co., B. 


AIR DRYERS AND HEATERS 
Sturtevant Co., B. 


Diamond Alkali Co. 
The Mathieson Alkali Wks. 
Solvay Process Co. 


ANGLE VALVES 
Eastwood Wire Mfg. Co. 
The Lunkenheimer Co. 


ARCHITECTS 
James L. Carey, 
Ferguson Engineers. 
Hardy. 8. Ferguson. 
George F. Hardy. 
Vv. D. Simons. 
Jos. H. Wallace & Co. 


ASSORTING TABLES 
Moore and White Co. 


AUTOCLAVES 
The Biggs Boiler Works Co. 
Manitowoc Eng. Works. 


BABBITT METAL 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 


BAFFLE WALLS 
The Engineer Co. 


BALLS (Brass) 
The Draper Mfg. Co. 


Balls (Iron and Steel) 
The Draper Mfg. Co. 


LESS ROLLS 
Dayton Globe Iron Wks. 
Valley Iron Works Co. 


BARKERS 
The Appleton Machine Co. 

Union Iron Works. 

Valley Iron Works Co. 


RKING DRUM CHAINS 
The Union Chain & Mfg. Co. 


ARKING DRUMS (Paulson) 
Manitowoc Eng. Works. 


BEARINGS 
The Falls Clutch & M. Co. 
The Hill Clutch Co. 
The Webster Mfg. Co. 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 


BEARINGS (Babbitt) 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 


a SS (Ball) 
. Industries. 


iacuun (Continuous) 
The Hermann Mfg. Co. 
The Shartle Bros. Machine Co. 


BiGriley Unkle +. Co. 
eee aa AND BLEACH- 


Dayton Beater & nee Co. 
Darton Globe Iron 

Noble & Wood Machine Co. 
Valley Iron Works Co. 


BELT DRESSING 
Chicago Belting Co. 


BELT DRIVES 
aoe LR — & M. Co. 


The Link It Co. 





Morse Chain Co. 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 


BELT FASTENERS 
Crescent Belt Fastener Co. 


BELT LACING 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 
Schieren Co., Chas. A. 


BELTING (Leather) 
Chicago Belting Co. 
J. E. Rhoads & Sons 
Schieren Co., Chas. A. 


BELTING (Rubber) 

Empire Tire & Rubber Corp. 
B. Goodrich Rubber Co. 
The Republic Rubber Co. 
Voorhees Rubber Belt Co. 


BELTING (Silent Chain) 
Link Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 


BLEACHING BOILERS 
The Biggs Boiler Works Co. 
Manitowoc Eng. Works. 


BLEACHING POWDER 
The Mathieson Alkali Wks. 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. 


BLEACHING (Propellers) 
Moore and White Co. 


BLOWERS 
American Blower Co. 
Bayley Mfg. Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
The —, ~¥ Co. 


J. O. Ross E » Some. 
Sturtevant Co” . 


BLOW-OFF VALVES 
The Appleton Machine Co. 
The Lunkenheimer Co. 


BOARD MACHINES 
Beloit Iron Works. 
Black-Clawson Co. 
Valley Iron Works. 


BOILERS 
Manitowoc Eng. Works. 


BOILER TUBES & FITTINGS 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 
The Lunkenheimer Co. 


BRASS WIRE 
Appleton Wire Wor! 
Cabble Excelsior Wire Mfg. Co., 
The Wm. 
Cheney Bigelow Wire Works. 
Eastwood Wire Mfg. Co. 
Lindsay Wire Weaving Co. 
W. 8S. Tyler Co. 


BRICK, (Fire) 
Elk Rise Brick Co. of Canada, Ltd. 


BRIMSTONE 
Union Sulphur Co. 


BRONZE CASTINGS 
Eastwood Wire Mfg. Co. 


BRUSHES 
Stewart-Adams & Co. 


BUCKETS (Elevator) 


Hendricks Mfg. Co. 

The Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
The Union Chain & Mfg. Co. 
The Webster Mfg. Co. 
Weller Mfg. Co. 


(Clamshell) 


BUCKETS 
Industrial Works. 

BURRS 
F. 


W. Roberts Mfg. Co. 


CALENDEES 
Beloit Iron Works. 


Norwood Eng. Co. 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. 


orks. 
Ticonderoga Machine Works. 


CAR PULLERS 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 


= in Mfg. Co. 


c 


ASTINGS (Brass) 

The ieee Machine Co. 
Eastwood Wire Mfg. Co. 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co 


CASTINGS ng A Tron) . 
The Appleton Machine Co. 


Equipment, Apparatus, Supplies and Raw Materials Used 
Hs. the evra ewrined 


Hill ng no 

Ramen Ss 

Robins Aw, Belt Co. 
The Webster Mfg. Co. 


casemres (Iron) 
Eng. & Mach. 
Suith & Winchester Mts. Co. 


CASTINGS (Steel & Semi-Steel) 
Poole Eng. & Mach. Co. 


CAUSTIC SODA 
Diamond Alkali Co. 
Michigan Alkali Co. 
The Mathieson Alkali Wks. 
Solvay Process Co. 


CHAINS 
The Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Robert L. Latimer & Co. 
The Union Chain & Mfg. Co. 


CHAINS (Barking Drum) 
The Union Chain Mfg. Co. 


CHAIN DRIVES 
The —— Mfg. Co. 
Link Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
The Union Chain & Mfg. Co. 
Weller Mfg. Co. 


CALS 
Diamond Alkali Co. 
The Mathieson Alkali Wks. 
Merrimac Chemical Co. 
Solvay Process Co. 


ERS 
The Appleton Machine Co. 
Union Iron Works. 
Valley Iron Works Co. 


CLAYS AND FILLERS 
Daniel M. Hicks. 
United Clay Mines Corp. 


CLAY MIXERS 
Manitowoc Eng. Works. 


CHLORINE (Liquid) 
Mathieson Alkali Wks., Inc. 


COAL BUNKERS 
The Brown Hoisting Mach. Co. 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 


COAL & ASH HANDLING 
The Brown Hoisting Mach. Co. 
Godfrey Conveyor Co. 
Industrial Works. 
The Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Link Belt Co. 


Weller Mfg. Co. 


COATED PAPERS 
Watervliet Paper Co. 


CONCRETE REINFORCING STEEL 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 
CONDENSERS 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Nordberg Mfg. Co. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
James L. Carey. 
Hardy 8. Ferguson. 
Ferguson Engineers. 
Cone Hardy. 
V. D. Simons. 

Jos. H. Wallace & Co. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS (Power) 
a Engineers. 
Simons. 


CONTAINER MACHINES 
The Drake Process, Inc. 


CONTRACTORS” (Building) 
The Austin Co. 


CONVEYORS 
The Brown Hoisting Mach. Co. 


Link Belt Co. 

Louden Mach. Co. 
Union Chain & Mfg. Co. 
The Webster Mfg. Co. 
Weller Mfg. Co. 


CONVEYORS (alt) 
The Jeffrey Mfg. Co 
Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Voorhees Rubber Mfg. Co. 


CORDUROY WIRE 
The W. 8. Tyler Co. 


CORES (Sutnapetite 
Smith & W ~~ Mfg. Co. 





CORLISS ENGINES 
Nordberg Mfg. Co. 


CORRUGATED STEEL SHEETS 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 


COUPLINGS 
The Falls Clutch & M. Co. 
Hill Clutch Co. 
Standard Pressed Steel Co. 


COUPLINGS (Shaft) 
Hill Clutch Co. 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
CRANES (Crawling Tractor) 
The Brown Hoisting Mach. Co. 
Industrial Works. 
CRANES ( Arm) 
Industrial orks. 
Orton & Steinbrenner Co. 


CRANES (Locomotive) 
The Brown ‘ol Mach. Co. 


New Je Foundry & Machine Co. 
North: ae Ingineering Works. 


CREOSOTING CYLINDERS 
Biggs Boiler Works Co. 


USHERS ( 

The Jeffrey Mfg. 

Orton & Tatiaetenae Co. 

Robins Conveying Belt Co. 

The Webster Mfg. Co. m 
Weller Mfg. Co. 


CUTTERS 
Beloit Iron Wor! 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. 


CYLINDER MA’ 
Beloit Iron Works. 
The Shartle Bros. Machine Co. 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. 


SS aang 4 qlee sited 


leton Wire W: 
ie it Iron Wome 
ee sy ow Wire Werks. 
Glens valle Machine Works. 
The Lindsay Wire Weaving Co. 
The W. 8. Tyler Co. 


DANDY ROLLS 
Appleton Wire Works. 
Central Mfg. 
Cheney Bi, low Wire Works. 
Eastwood Mfg. Co. 
Lees. Wire" Weaving Co. 

. Tyler Co. 


DIE PRESSES 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. 


DIESEL yy ~ a 
Nordberg Mfg. 


DIFFUSERS 
Manitowoc Eng. Works. 


DIGESTERS 
The Biggs Boiler Works Co. 
Hendrick Mfg. Op. 
Manitowoc i. 
Old Hickory Pewder'l Pinat. 


DIGESTER COVERS 

Eastwood Wire Mfg. Co. 
DIGESTER LININGS 

Stebbins Engineering & Mfg. Co. 


DRAINAGE SYSTEMS 
The Fulton Engineering Co. 


DRYERS 
Beloit Iron Works. 


Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 


) 
B Boiler Works Co. 
Hendricks Mfg. 5 
Sturtevant Co, B. F 


DRYER EXHAUST 


Nash Engineering Co. 


DRYER FEL! 


TS 
Michbure Woolen Co. 
Duck Mills. 
C. Huy a. Sons. 
Shuler and 1 Dinalnghofen. 
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LAYNE WELL WATER SYSTEM 


at the RICHARDSON COMPANY 
— Water or No Pay 


What wouldn’t it mean to your plant to have a 
plentiful supply of pure well water—pumped 
from scientifically constructed Layne Gravel Wall 
Wells by the Layne Vertical turbine pumps into 
surface reservoirs, elevated tanks, or directly into 
the mains. 

So efficient is this method of procuring a water 
supply that hundreds of industrial plants are sav- 
ing thousands of dollars a year by adopting the 
Layne System. 

You will be interested 
to know our water supply contracts are made on 
a guaranteed basis. You either obtain the amount 
of water agreed upon, or it does not cost you a 
cent. Water or No Pay. 

Our associate companies have been organized 
to give you prompt and efficient engineering serv- 
ices ; write to the one nearest you. 


LAYNE & BOWLER CO., Memphis, Tenn. 








Facrories: MEMPHIS, TENN.; LOS ANGELES, CAL.; HOUSTON, TEXAS 
ASSOCIATE COMPANIES 
Layne Ohio Co., Wyoming Sta Cincinnati, Ohio 


Layne N York Room 1871, 5@ Church St., N. Y. City 
Layne “Bowler C S Co., 866 Old Colony Building., Chicago, mi. Layne ye Central Con Co., Ist g +4, Bldg., St. Petersburg, Fila. 


& 
Layne Arkansas = tuttgart, 








Branch Office, Crowley, La. 

















The Hidden Costs 


of Paper Production 








The most expert Efficiency Engi- 
neer in the World would find it 
difficult to gauge accurately the 
actual loss occasioned by the 
stretching, slipping and breaking 
of inferior belting. 

Every mill operator, however, 
knows that there is such a loss fig- 
ured on a basis of power wasted, 
idle machinery, etc., and does 
what he can to eliminate it. 














By actual experience it has been 
proved that the Republic Belts de- 
signed and made specially for 
paper mill work, reduce this hid- 
den cost to a minimum. 


Any paper manufacturer who has 
ever used Republic Invader or 
Double Cross Belting will sub- 
stantiate this claim. 


Let Us Serve You 


THE REPUBLIC RUBBER COMPANY 
Youngstown, Ohio 


REPUBLIC BELTING 
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DRYING MAI oy CLUTCHES 

The Coe Manufac The Falls Clutch & M. Co. 

Drying ———* = . of Am., Inc. Moore and White Co. 

Sturtevant Co., . ra Rn my — Co. 

eller 
saris See 
Ross Eng. Corp T. B. Wood s Sons Co. 


Gemiovent Co., B. 


DUST COLLECTING SYSTEMS 
American Blower Co. 
Bayley Mfg. Co. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 


DYESTUFFS 
as —— and Co. 
Metz & Co. 


National ‘Aniline & Chemical Co. 
ndoz Chemical Works. 
The White Tar Aniline Corp. 


CTRICAL MACHINERY 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


ELEVATORS : 
The Brown Hoisting Mach. Co. 
The Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

Robert L. Latimer & Co. 
Link Belt 
The Union Chain & Mfg. Co. 


ELEVATORS (Portable) 
The Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
New Jersey Foundry & Machine Co 


EMBOSSING MACHINES 
John Waldron Corp. 


NAMELS 
Stewart-Adams & Co. 


ENGINES 
American Blower Co. 


ENGINES ( vumoies) 
Nordberg Mfg. Co. 


ENGINES (Repairs) 
Nordberg Mfg. Co. 


ENGINES ame J 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F 
Nordberg Mfg. Co. 


ENGINEERS 
James L. Carey, 
George F. Hardy 
Hardy 8. Fe . 
Ferguson Engineers. 
Management Eng. & Dev. Co. 
Vv. D. Simons. 
Stebbins Engineering & Mfg. Co. 
H. 8. Taylor. 
Jos. H. Wallace & Co. 


ENGINEERS (Chemical Pele 
Stebbins Engineering & Mfg. a 


ENGINEERS (Structural) 
The Austin Co. 


EVAPORATORS 
Swenson Evaporator Co. 
The Zaremba Co. 


EVAPORATORS (Disc) 
Manitowoc Eng. Works. 


EXHAUSTERS 
American Blower Co. 
ie Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

O. Ross Eng. Co’ 
RA Co., B. 


FANS 
American Blower Co. 
Bayley ‘g. Co. 
The ey ne Co. 
J. Ross EB 
At] Co, Bz 


FELTS 
Draper Bros. Co. 


FELTS AND JACKETS 
ritehbor Woolen Co. 
Sa Duck Mills. 
Huyck & ae 
BF. Felt 
Shuler and Benningboten. 
Waterbury Fe 


FELT AND WIRE Silas 
Moore & White Co. 


FILTER (Continuous Suction) 
Oliver Continuous Filter Co. 


FILTERS (Pressure and Gravity) 
Hungerford & Terry, Inc. 
Norwood Eng. Co. 

Paiges & Jones Chemical Co. 
The Permutit Co. 


rapes ‘un (Safety) 
oseph T. Ryerson & » Inc. 


F bw age SACK MACHINERY 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. 


FOURDRINIER MACHINES 
Beloit Iron Works. 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. 
FOURDRINIER 
ap leton Wire Works. 
Excelsior Wire Mfg. Co., 
"The Wm. 
Capital Wire Cloth & =. Co., Ltd. 
Cheney Bigelow A bg orks. 
Eastwood Wire Lem 5 
Lind Wire Nay me Co. 
The W. 8. Tyler Co 








GEARS 

Cleveland Worm Com Co. 

The — Clutch & M. Co. 
Foote Bros. Gear & Machine Co. 
Wm. Ganschow Co. 

Hill Clutch Co. 


Poole Sastecastar a Machine Co. 
oaths ore ars. Belt Co. 
The Webster M 

Weller Mfg. a 


GEARS (Bakelite) 
Foote Bros. Gear & Mach. Co. 
Meisel Press Mfg. Co. 


GEARS (Herringbone) 
Fawcus Machine Co. 


GEARS (Rawhide) - 
Foote Bros. Gear a2 ae Co. 
Meisel Press Mfg. 


GEARS (Silent Cin 
Meisel Press Mfg. Co. 
_ Morse Chain Co. 


GEARS (Worm) 
Beloit Iron Works. 
Cleveland Worm & Gear Co. 
Faweus Machine Co. 
Foote Bros. Gear & Mach. Co. 
Meisel Press Mfg. Co. 
Poole Eng. & Mach. Co. 


GENERATING SETS 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 


GENERATORS (Spte) 
Sturtevant Co., B. F 


GLUES 
B. F. Russ Co. 
GOVERNORS Fld 
Foster Eng. 
GRAB BUCKETS 
The Brown Hoisting Mach. Co. 
Industrial Works. 
Orton & Steinbrenner Co. 


ROLLS 


GRANITE 
Beloit Iron Works. 
Jones Bros. . 


GREASE 
Waverly Oil Works Co. 


GREASE CUPS 
The Falls Clutch & M. Co. 
The Lunkenheimer Co. 
GRINDERS 
Glens Falls Machine Works. 
Union Iron Works. 
Valley Iron Works. 


GRINDERS (Magazine) 
Chas. Walmsley & Co. 


GRINDSTONES 
The Smallwood-Low Co. 
HAMMERS (Double Acting Steam 


Industrial Works. 
GERS 


HAN 
The aa Clutch & M. Co. 
Hill Clutch Co. 


HEATERS sp Steam) 
Biggs Boiler Works. 

HEATING SYSTEMS 
a Blower Co. 

J. aoe Ones Corp. 
Sturtevant Co., B. 
HOISTS (Chain) 
Louden Mach. Co. 
ah a T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 

HOISTS (Electric) 
oink. Belt Co. 

Northern Eng. Works. 

HOISTS (Portable, Air & Steam) 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 

HOISTING AND CONVEYING SYS- 
The Brown Hoisting Mach, Co. 
The Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 


en Mach. Co. 
Northern Engineering Co. 


HOSE (Acid, Air, Steam, Suction, 
Water 
Voorhees Rubber Co. 
HOISTING AND MONORAIL SYS- 
The Brown Hoisting Machine Co. 
uden Mach. Co. 
Northern Eng. Works. 
HYDRAULIC MACHIFERY 


Hydraulic Machine Co. 
Southwark Fdy. & Mach: Co. 


Tine Riggs Boll Work 
er 5. 

Manitowoc Eng. Work 
INSECTICIDES 

Stewart-Adams & Co. 
IRON CASTINGS 

Beloit Iron Works. 

Hill Clutch Co. 

Valley Iron Works Co. 
IRON & STEEL SUPPLIES 

Brown-Wales Co. 

Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 
JORDAN ENGINES 

The Appleton iackine i 


Powder Plant. 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. ‘ee 
Shartle Bros. Machine 


JORDAN FILLINGS 
Noble & Wood Machine Co. 
The Shartle Bros. Mach. Co. 


KETTLES (Steam Jacketed) 
The Biggs Boiler ae Co. 
Manftowoc Eng. Works. 


KNIVES 
Simonds Saw and Steel Co. 

KNIFE GRINDERS 
Bridgeport Safety Emery Wheel fn 
Machinery Company of America 


KRAFT AND SULPHATE PULPS 
The Borregaard Co., Inc. 


LAYBOYS 
Moore and White Co. 


LININGS (Acid Proof) 

Stebbins Engineering & Mfg. Co. 
LININGS (Digester) 

Stebbins Engineering & Mfg. Co. 


LOFT PAPER DRYERS 
John Waldron Corp. 


LUBRICATING GREASE 
The Keystone Lubricating Co. 
Robins en, Belt 


MACHINE DRYER TEMP. oowrzor 
Stickle ere Specialti ies Co 


— SHOP EQUIPMENT 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 


MECHANICAL DRAFT APPARATUS 
American Blower Co. 


Co., 

The Jeffrey Mfg. “ 
MECHANICAL PULP 
J. Anderson & Co. 
The Borregaard Co. 


CAL RUBBER GOODS 
Voorhees Rubber Co. 


METERS (Gasoline) 
Bowser &.Co., Inc., 8. F. 


METERS (Stock) 
Trimbey Machine Works. 


MILL WHITE 
Detroit Graphite Company. 
Stewart-Adams & 
Vortex Manufacturing Co. 


MIXING SYSTEMS 
Trimbey Machine Works. 


OILs 
Waverly Oil Works Co. 


OIL BURNING EQUIPMENT 
Combustion Engineering Corp. 
The Engineering Co. 


OIL FILTRATION & CIRCULATING 
nlcuns Co., Inc., 8. F. 

OIL HANDLING & STORING EQUIP- 
Bowser & Co., Inc., 8. F. 


oIL avenses SYSTEMS 
Biggs Boiler Works Co. 


OVERHEAD CARRYING SYSTEMS 
Louden Mach. Co. 


PAINT (Metal Preservative) 
Stewart-Adams & Co. 
Wailes Dove-Hermiston Corp. 


PAINTS 
Detroit Graphite Co. 
Stewart-Adams & Co. 
Vortex Manufacturing Co. 


PAPER BAG MACHINERY 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co 
PAPER CUTTERS & SLITTERS 

Beloit Iron Works. 
Hamblet Machine Co. 


Meisel Press Mfg. Co. 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. 


APER CALENDER ROLLS 
John Waldron Corp. 
i CORES 

Sonoco Products Co. 


PAPER DISTRIBUTERS 
Perkins-Goodwin Co. 
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PAPER EXPORTERS & IMPORTERS 
E. J. Keller Company. 
Lagerloef 


Mfg. Co. : 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mach. Co. 
PAPER MANUFACTURERS 

Eastern Manufacturing Co. 
Hammermill Paper Co. 
Paper Co. 
Ui g & Paper Co. 
Watervliet Paper Co. 
Wausau Sulphate Fibre Co. 
PAPER MANUFACTURERS’ SUP- 
PLIES 


J. Anderson & Co. 


a Klipstein & 

The Mathieson Alkali Wks. 
Mendelson Bros. Pa) Stock Co. 
Pennsylvania Salt . Co. 
Perkins-Goodwin Co. 


PAPER STOCK 
Taylor, Stiles & Co. 


PARCHMENT MANUFACTURERS 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 


PENSTOCKS 
The gh - ar Works Co. 
Hendrick Mf, _o 
Riter-Conley 


Manitewee ne ” Works. 


PERFO > y4 METALS 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Charles Mundt & Sons. 


PERFORATORS 
Meisel Press Mfg. Co. 
PILLOW BLOCKS 
Hill i ~ Co. 
T. W. Wood's Sons Co. 
PILE anion 
Industrial Works. 
PINIONS 
Foote Bros. Gear & Mach. Co. 


PIPE RIVETED — 
American Spiral St Works. 
The B jler Works. 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 


PIPING EQ 
wealth Pipe & Supply Co. 


Pittsburgh Pi 

Tate, ping a at 

PIPING SYSTEMS INSTALLED 
Pittsburgh Piping & Equip. Co. 


SS oS nae den, tas. 


PIPE THREADING & CUTTING MA- 
Toledo Pipe Threading Machine Co. 
PLATES ) 
Joseph ig & Son, Inc. 
PNEUMATIC CHIP HANDLING SYS5- 
TEMS : 
Bayley Mfg. Co. 


ener ares 


- Co. 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 


PRINTING MACHINES 
John Waldron Corp. 


Caldwell Co., Inc. 
The Mhalle uch Co. & M. Co. 


Hill Chw 

Robert L. Latimer & Co. 

J. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
PULP (Chemical) 

J. Anderson & Co. 

The Borregaard Co., Inc. 


z J. delet een 


Perkins Goodwin . 
Price & Pierce, Ltd. 
The Pulp & Paper Trading Co. 
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STOKERS OF ALL TYPES 
PULVERIZED FUEL SYSTEMS 
STEAM TURBO-GENERATORS 


WATER TUSE BOILERS 














WIGH SPEED STEAM ENGINES 


HEAD OFFICE —- TORONTO 







| Gompustion ENcINE 


POW ER PLANT 


AIR PREMEATERS 

RADIAL BRICK CHIMNEVS 
COAL HANDLING EQUIPRENT 

a ONVEYORS AND HOPPERS 
STEAM PIPING 


THE PAPER INDUSTRY 





Fel >| At 
ED EQUIPMENT 
VANCOUVER, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG 

















PUMP SPECIALISTS 





Fig. 301 illustrates Taber “R”’ 


type Rotary Pump 


TABER PUMP CO., 


Gee design, ma- 
terials, and work- 
manship enter into every 
Taber Pump. We build 
to suit your specific needs. 
Submit your pumping 
problem thru our “Silent 
Sales Engineer.” 


Write for “him” if he 
isn’t calling on you. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Builders of Centrifugal and Rotary Pumps 














INDUSTRIAL—AGRICULTURAL— MUNICIPAL—RESIDENTIAL 


A Type for Every Service 


THE GOULDS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 


GOULDS 




















Peiiiail| 





PRESSURE PIPE THAT NEVER BURSTS 
Built in sizes 1 inch to 48 inches 


WYCKOFF WOOD PIPE 


che Soper (edesey & cemeiiy etee Cenmanl of Put of Rip Vine and Say Eat 
it to be the best conveyance for Paper Stock and Acids that can be 


1855 


Write today for catalog and prices 


A. WYCKOFF & SON COMPANY 
Elmira, N. Y., U. S. A. 1924 



























































A. D. COOK, Inc. 


Lawrenceburg 








thereto. 


Write for Bulletin 30A 


Indiana 


Manufacturers of Deep Well 
Pumps, Working Barrels, Rods, 
Foot Valves, Strainers and a full 
line of Water Well Supplies. 


The accompanying half tone 
shows the COOK Patent Brass 
Tube Well Strainer with Stand- 
ard Fittings, which are Bail Plug 
in the bottom and Foot of Blank 
and Lead Packer on top. 


When the COOK Strainer is prop- 
erly selected for the water bear- 
ing sand, capacity and method of 
pumping, it will successfully de- 
liver the maximum yield of the 
well for many years free from 
sand and the troubles incident 

















Standard Wood Pipe 


“The Pipe that Stands the Test” 












More Durable and Economical 


Used extensively by the Paper Industry 
for conveying paper stock and acids. 
Especially adapted for conveying sul- 
phite and ground wood. 


Has greater carrying capacity than iron 
pipe, costs less to install and much less 
liable to freeze than any other type pipe. 





Write for catalogue and prices 


Standard Wood Pipe Co. 


Williamsport, Penna., U. S. A. 
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PULP AND PAPER MILL MACHIN- 
ERY 


Beloit Iron Works. 

Fa Biggs Boiler Works Co. 
Black-Clawson Co. 

Davia, Frank H. 

Dominion Engineer Works, Ltd. 

Downingtown Mfg. Co. 

Glens Falls Machine Works. 

ares Paper Machinery Co. 
oore & White Co. 

ola a Hickory Powder 

The Sandy Hill sg e Brace Works. 

Union Iron Works. 

Valley Iron Works. 


PULP PRESSES 
Hydraulic Machine Co. 
Southwark Fdy. & Mach. Co. 


'ULP GRINDERS 

Glens Falls Machine Works. 
The Hermann Mfg. Co 
Union Iron Works. 


PULP REFINERS (Howard) 
Manitowoc Eng. Works. 


PULP STONES 
Smallwood-Low Stone Co. 


PULP THICKENERS 
Oliver Continuous Filter Co. 


PULP WASHERS 
Oliver Continuous Filter Co. 


PULP WOOD Geceses 
The Jeffrey Mfg. Co 


PUMPING MACHINER 
The American Well Works. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Nordberg Mfg. Co 


PUMPING SYSTEMS (Air Lift) 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 


PUMPS (Boiler Feed) 
The American Well Works. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
The Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Taber Pump Co. 


PUMPS (Gasoline) 
Bowser & Co., Inc. 


PUMPS (Rotary) 
P. H. & F. M. Roots Co. 


PUMPS (St 
The Ap neton ~~ quad Works. 
Beloit 
Glens Falls Machine Works. 
The Goulds Mfg. 
Ingersoll-Rand “hy 
Noble & Wood Machine Co. 
P. H. & Roots Co. 
The Shartle Bros. Machine Co. 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. 
Taber Pump Co. 


PUMPS (Centrifugal) 
American Steam Pump Co. 
Aurora Pump & Mfg. Co. 
The Appleton Machine Co. 

. E. M., Mach. Co. 
Glens Falls Machine Works. 
The Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. 
Taber Pump Co. 

Valley Iron Works. 


PUMPS (Deep Well) 


The Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Taber Pump Co. 


PUMPS, TURBINE 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 


PUMPS (Vacuum) 
American Steam ~ Co. 
E. Cross Mach. 
The Frederick te S & “Steel Co. 
The Goulds Mfg. 
Ingersoll- as hy 
a Eng. Co. 
H. & ¥S . Roots Co. 
Taber tat, Co. 


RAG AND PAPER DUSTERS 
The Appleton Machine Co. 
Norwood Eng. Co. 


RECLAIMING MACHINE 
Swenson Evaporator Co. 
The Zaremba Co. 


REDUCTION GEARS 
Hill Clutch Co. 
Kerr Turbine Co. 
REELS 2 
Beloit Iron Works. 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. 


REFINERS 
The Hermann Mfg. Co. 


REGULATORS (Pressure—Steam, Wa- 
, Gas and Air) 
Foster Eng. Co. 


REGULATORS Gam Plant) 
The Engineer Co. 
* Foster Eng. 


REGULATORS (Steck) 
Trimbey Machine Works. 
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ao Eo mage RE. oud Co. 
Beloit Iron Wor! 


ROLLS (Rubber » 
as Iron Works. 
B. Goodrich Co. 
Stowe & Woodward Co. 


ROOF DRYING SYSTEMS 
American Blower Co. 
J. O. Ross Eng. Co 
Sturtevant Co., B. 

ROOFING MATERIAL 
Stewart-Adams & Co. 
U. 8. Gypsum Co. 

ROOFING CEMENT AND LIQUID 
Stewart-Adams & Co. 


ROPE DRIVES 
The Falls Clutch & M. Co. 
Hill Clutch Co. 
The Webster Mfg. Co. 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 


ROTARIES 
The Biggs Boiler Works Co. 
Manitowoc Eng. Works. 


ROTARY BLEACHING BOILERS 
The Biggs Boiler Works Co. 


ROSIN 
Arabol Manufacturing Co. 


RUBBER GOODS 
Voorhees Rubber Mfg. Co. 


SAFETY TREADS 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 


SAVE-ALLS 

Glens Falls Machine Works. 
SAWS 

Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 


SCREENS 
The Appleton Machine Co. 
Union Iron Works. 


SCREENS cenees Metal) 
Hendrick Mfg. 
Charles Munat rg Sons. 


SCREENS (Woven Wire) 
The W. 8S. Tyler Co. 


SCREEN PLATES 
Central Mfg. Co. 
William A. Hardy & Sons. 
Union Screen Plate Co. 


SHAFTING 
The Falls Clutch & M. Co. 
Hill Cluteh Co. 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 


SHEETS (Iron & Steel) 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 


SHELLACS 
Stewart-Adams & Co. 


SHOWER PIPES 
Beloit Iron Works. 
F. *Y. Roberts Mfg. Co. 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. 


SHREDDERS 
The Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Mitts & Merrill. 


SILENT CHAIN DRIVES 
The Link Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 


Arabol Manufactnring Co. 
in & Se 


Co. 
Western Paper ‘Stakers’ Chem. Co. 
SLITTING AND REWINDING MA- 
CHINERY 


Beloit Iron Works. 
Cameron Machine Co. 
Hamblet Machine Co. 
Meisel Press Mfg. Co. 
Samuel M. Langston Co. 


SOOT BLOWERS 
—— Power Spec‘alty Corpora- 
tion. 


SODA ASH 
Diamond Alkali ce 
Michigan Alkali 
The Mathieson ‘Alkali Wks. 
Solvay Process Co. 
Isaac Winkler & Bro. Co. 


SPECIAL MACHINERY 
Beloit Iron Works. 
Meisel Press Mfg. Co. 
Nordberg Mfg. Co. 


===> CHANGES 
Moore and White Co. 


SPEED REDUCERS & TRANSFOR- 
MERS 


Foote Bros. Gear & Machine Co. 
Wm. Ganschow Co. 
~~ Clutch Co. 
James _ 
‘Turbine C 
Palmer-Bee Company. 
Poole Eng. & Mach. Co. 


SPEED REDUCTION UNITS 
Cleveland Worm & Gear Co. 
Foote Bros. Gear & Machine Co. 
Hill “clutch Co. 
Palmer-Bee 
Wellér® Mfg. Co. 


pany. 


SPIRAL GEARS 
Foote Bros. Gear & Mach. Co. 
SPROCKETS 
Robert L. Latimer & Company. 
W. E. Caldwell Co., Inc. 
The Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
The Union Chain & Mfg. Co. 
The Webster Mfg. Co. 
Weller Mfg. Co 
STACKS 
The Biggs Boiler Works Co. 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Manitowoc Eng. Works. 
STARCH 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
STEAM ~~ eae (For Dryers) 
W. F. Pickl - 
Foster Eng. 
The Fulton’ Taéaing Co. 
STEAM SPECIALTIES 
Locke Regulator Company. 
Foster Eng. Co. 


STEEL (Bars, Shapes, Plates, Sheets, 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 


STEEL PLATE CONSTRUCTION 
The Biggs Boiler Works Co. 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Riter-Conley Co. 


STOCK ROSE ATES SYSTEM 
The Hermann Mfg. 
Ticonderoga Machine Works. 


STOKERS 
Combustion Engineering Corp. 
Detroit Stoker Co. 
Sanford Riley Stoker Co. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 


STONE WARE (Acid Proof) 
Maurice A. Knight. 


STORAGE TANES (Steel) 
The Biggs Boiler Works Co. 
Hendrick Mfg. Co 
Riter-Conley Co. 


ar 
Cook, Inc. 
Ca & Bowler Co. 


STUFF CHESTS 
The Appleton Machine Co. 


STUFF PUMPS 
Beloit Iron Works. 


SULPHATE OF ALUMINA 
Isaac Winkler & Bro. Co. 


ULPHITE (Strong Bleached and Easy 
Bleaching) 
The Borregaard Co., Inc. 
Perkins-Goodwin Co. 


SULPHITE BLEACHERS Gov) 
The Biggs Boiler Works Co 


SULPHITE FITTINGS 
Eastwood Wire Mfg. Co. 


SULPHITE MACHINERY 
The Biggs Boiler Works Co. 


SULPHUR 
Union Sulphur Co. 


SULPHUR BURNERS 
Glens Falls Machine Works. 
Valley Iron Works Co. 


ERHEATERS 
Power Specialty Co. 
TANES (Iron and Steel) 
Eg Biggs BoiJer Works Co. 
E. Caldwell Co., Inc. 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 


Manitowoc Eng. Works. 
Old Hickory Powder Plant. 


TANKS (Oil) 
Biggs Boiler Works Co. 
Bowser & Co., Inc., 8. F. 


TANES (Paint) 
Biggs Boiler Works Co. 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 


TANKS (Jacketed) 
Biggs Boiler Works Co. 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 


TANES (Steel Welded) 
American Spiral Pipe Works. 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 

Bowser & Co., Inc. 


TANKS (Wooden) 


Caldwell Co., W. E. 
Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Co. 


TANKS AND segues 
Caldwell Co., W. E. 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 


TOWERS (Loading and Unloading) 
Robins Conveying Belt Co. 


TRAPS (Steam) 
Armstrong Machine Works 
Morehead Mfg. Co. 


TURBINE (Steam) 
Kerr Turbine ~~ 
Sturtevant Co., F. 
Terry Steam turbine Co. 
Westinghouse Flee. & Mfg. Co. 
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TURBINES (H yeti) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
The James Leffel & Co. 

UNIFLOW eceae 

Nordberg Mfg. Co. 


VACUUM SYSTEMS 
Stickle Steam Specialties Co. 


VALVE FACING TOOLS 
The Draper Mfg. Co. 

VALVES 

American Spiral Pipe Works. 

The Appleton Machine Co. 

Commonwealth Pipe & Supply Co. 

G. M. Davis Regulator Co. 

Dayton Globe Iron Works. 

Eastwood Wire Mfg. Co. 


Lunkenheimer Co., The. 
The Wm. Powell Co. 
Reading Steel Casting Co., Inc. 
Tate, Fisher & Rice Co. 
VALVES (Air »  erenaend 
Foster Eng. 
VALVES (ale) 
Foster Eng. Co. 
VALVES Goch, Preceute) 
Foster Eng. Co. 
Moy - (Ball 
The Draper Mfg. Co. 
VALVES (Digester) 
The Appleton Mite Oo aa 
waaainel Wire Mf 


as 
be nh yg Me - 


VALVES (Non-return; Emergency 


Foster Eng. Co. 
VALVES ( ) 

Voorhees Rubber Mfg. Co. 
VALVES (Quick Opening) 

The Lunkenheimer Co. 

The Shartle Bros. Machine Co. 
VALVE SPECIALTIES 

Foster Eng. Co. 
VALVES (Relief) 

Foster Eng. Co. 
VAPOR ABSORPTION SYSTEMS 

American Blower Co. 


Sturtevant Co., B. 


VARNISHES 
Stewart-Adams & Co. 
VATS (Steel) 
The Biggs Boiler Works Co. 
The Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
VENTILATING SYSTEMS 
American Blower Co. 
Bayley Mfg. Co. 
The Jeffrey Seen 
J. O. Ross E neering Corp. 
Sturtevant +g B. F. 


VULCANIZERS 
Biggs Boiler Works Co. 


WASHER WIRES 
Eastwood Wire Mfg. Co. 
The W. 8. Tyler Co. 


WASTE PAPER STOCK 
Mendelson Bros. Paper Stock Co. 


WATER FILTERS 
Glens Falls Machine Co. 
Hungerford & Terry 
Paige & Jones Cheinical Co. 
WATER - SOFTENING AND PURI- 
FYING 


SYSTEMS 
Paige & Jones Chemical Co. 
The Permutit Co. 
Wm. B. Scaife and Sons Co. 


WATER WHEELS 
The James Leffel and Co. 


WET MACHINES 
The Appleton Machine Co. 
‘alls Machine Works. 
a Iron Works Co. 
mith & Winchester Mfg. Co. 


WIRE CLOTH (Brass) 
— Excelsior Wire Mfg. Co., The 


Capital Wire & Cloth Mfg. Co., Ltd. 


WIRE CLOTH (Bronze) 
Cabble Excelsior Wire Mfg. Co., The 


Wm. 
Capital Wire & Cloth Mfg. Co., Ltd. 


WIRE SIGNS 
Cheney Bigelow Wire Works. 


, STEEL (Plain or Coated) 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 


woop bao aS be 
Industrial W 


WOOD PIPE 
The Mic! n Pipe Co. 
Standard Wood Pipe Co. 
A. Wyckoff & Son Co. 


———s DRIVES 
Cleveland Worm & Gear Co. 
Meisel Press Mfg. Go. ‘ 
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PAINT PROBLEMS. 


SOLVED 
SACOLITE MILL WHITE PYRAKOTE PAINT 


PAINTS FOR PAPER , PAPER AND PULP 
AND PULP MITLS Explain your troubles to MILL PAINT 


STEWART-ADAMS & CO. SPECIALISTS 


Ad-A. Kote I ide and 430 NOBLE STREET : 
ae CHICAGO See Peay nad Pelt Mill 























Ticonderoga Machine Works 
TICONDEROGA, N. Y., U. S. A. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


WARREN Gimp DOCTORS 


With Flexible Blades, Universal Adjustment and Control 


(PATENTED) 


WARREN btttie Situ WINDERS 


Patent BALL VALVE Hydrant 
Stock Circulating Systems and 
other Paper Mill Specialties 
SEND FOR QuUR BULLETIN 
HONDUEDONOURONDONDONOUOGONOUDOGDOEOOUOUEOUOAUUOUGONOREOOAUCONOONOOOOEOEODOOOROOS 





FAWCUS 


Herringbone Gear 
Reductions 
They increase production, save labor and de- 


crease wastage on Calenders. Write for litera- 
ture. Special Machinery—Couplings—Gears. 


FAWCUS MACHINE CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


2819 Smallman St. 


AUDUOOOOOUOOUOOUNENEDENNRCOOUENOARODOOEOOEDOGUOOOOONNGS 




















{ Aurora Centrifugal Pumps | || CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 


ee 


Type OMD 


Aurora pumps are made in many types, 
to meet all conditions found in the 
paper mill field. 

We specialize in horizontally and 
vertically split open and inclosed im- e 
peller, single and multi-stage and deep Water : Acid and Stock 
well turbine centrifugal pumps as well 
as deep well reciprocating pumps. 

A card from you stating your condi- Manufactured 
tions places our engineers at your serv- 


ice and results in a saving to you. es 
E. M. Cross Mach. Co. 


Home Office and Factories, Aurora, Ill, U. S. A. 
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Alphabetical Index to Our Advertisers 


When writing them, please mention The Paper Industry 

















Alabama Power Co.. 
Allis-Chalmers Co. 
American Blower C 







Tannery, Inc. ....cccccseess 
American Spiral Pipe Works. 
American Steam Pump Co.. 
American Well Works, The 
Anderson & Co., J.........- 
Appleton Machine Co., = 
Appleton Wire Works 
Appleton Woolen Mills. . 

Arabol Manufacturing Co. 








2 ere eer 
Beloit Iron Works........... ¥ 
Biggs Boiler Works A The. 

Black-Clawson Co., 





Draper Manufacturing Co., The...... 
Drying Machine Corp. of Am., Inc.... 


Gatti Paper Stock Corp.............- 
General a +5 


errr 











American Sole and Beiting a , 
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“HALLOWELL” 
Steel Lift Truck Platform 


The “Hallowell’ Runners are constructed of heavy angle steel to which are attached steel 
leg holders of a special and substantial design. These parts are joined by large rivets, hy- 
draulically driven, a method which prevents any possibility of their working loose. 


This detail of construction is of vast importance as unless the legs are rigidly and per- 
manently attached to the runners they will gradually become wobbly and unreliable, occa- 
sionally .collapsing. 


The “Hallowell” joints remain tight—they cannot do otherwise. 
This and other features, along with its low initial cost, combine to make the “Hallowell” 


a very interesting proposition. 
Manufactured by 
Standard Pressed Steel Co., Jenkintown, Pa. 


The “Pioneer” Steel Hanger people , 














weet key 20 New Safety Bulletins 
Each Month | 


Will Make Your Shop Bulletin Board As 


Interesting As a Newspaper 


All ters attractively ited in two colors. Sizes §”x12” and 17”x23". 
Members of the National Safety receive 36 different safety posters each month— 
extra copies as desired. A new bulletin every day! 


OUR SAFETY BULLETINS attract the workers’ attention, 
and hold their interest. No highbrow stuff—they don’t shoot 
over the heads of the workmen! Simple, yet full of human 
interest, they put the safety message across in a way that 
sticks! Results? They have helped many of the Council’s 
members in the Paper and Pulp Industry to reduce accidents 
75 per cent or more because they instruct, they stimulate safety 
thinking, and they develop the safety habit among the men. 
ees th ances swith bile SAFETY BULLETINS comprise only one item of the service 
, oe you will secure through membership in the National Safety 
ambles with the future Council—a non-profit, co-operative association of 3,500 em- 
ployers helping each other to reduce the cost of accident to 
their workers. 


Write for Sample Safety Bulletins Today—Post 
Them on Your Bulletin Boards and Watch the Results 


National Safety Council | 


Co-operative Dept. P-2 Not-for-profit 
168 North Michigan Avenue i 


of his wife and children 


























